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THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

A woman has her own troubles, as a man has 
his. 

And we male writers seldom do more than 
indicate the griefs of the other sex. The intelli- 
gence of the female reader must come to our aid, 
and fill up our cold outlines. So have I indi- 
cated, rather than described, what Margaret Brandt 
went through up to that eventful day, when she 
entered Eli's house an enemy, read her sweet- 
heart's letter, and remained a friend. 

And now a woman's greatest trial drew near, 
and Gerard far away. 

She availed herself but little of Eli's sudden 
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4 THE CLOISTER 

favour : for this reserve she had always a plausible 
reason ready ; and never hinted at the true one, 
which was this ; there were two men in that 
house at sight of whom she shuddered with 
instinctive antipathy and dread. She had read 
wickedness and hatred in their faces, and myste- 
rious signals of secret intelligence. She preferred 
to receive Catherine and her daughter at home. 
The former went to see her every day, and was 
wrapped up in the expected event. 

Catherine was one of those females whose office 
is to multiply, and rear the multiplied: who, 
when at last they consent to leave off pelting one 
out of every room in the house with babies, hover 
about the fair scourges that are still in full 
swing, and do so cluck, they seem to multiply by 
proxy. It was in this spirit she entreated Eli to 
let her stay at Kotterdam while he went back to 
Tergou. 

' The poor lass hath not a soul about her, that 
knows anything about anything. What avail a 
pair o' soldiers ? Why that sort o* cattle should 
be putten out o' doors the first, at such an a time.' 

Need I say that this was a great comfort to 
Margaret 
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Poor soul, she was full of anxiety as the time 
drew near. 

She should die ; and Gerard away. 

But things balance themselves. Her poverty, 
and her father's helplessness, which had cost her 
such a struggle, stood her in good stead now. 

Adversity's iron hand had forced her to battle 
the lassitude that overpowers the rich of her sex, 
and to be for ever on her feet, working. She kept 
this up to the last by Catherine's advice. 

And so it was, that one fine evening, just at 
sunset, she lay weak as water, but safe ; with a 
little face by her side, and the heaven of maternity 
opening on her. 

* Why dost weep, sweetheart ? All of a sudden ¥ 

6 He is not here to see it.' 

' Ah, well, lass, he will be here ere 'tis weaned. 
Meantime, God hath been as good to thee as to 
e'er a woman born : and do but bethink thee it 
might have been a girl; didn't my very own 
Kate threaten me with one: and here we have 
got the bonniest boy in Holland, and a rare heavy 
one, the saints be praised for't.' 

'Ay, mother, I am but a sorry, ungrateful 
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wretch to weep. If only Gerard were here to see 
it. Tis strange; I bore him well enow to be 
away from me in my sorrow ; but, oh, it doth seem 
so hard he should not share my joy. Prithee, 
prithee, come to me, Gerard ! dear, dear, Gerard !' 
And she stretched out her feeble arms. 

Catherine bustled about, but avoided Margaret's 
eyes ; for she could not restrain her own tears 
at hearing her own absent child thus earnestly ad- 
dressed. 

Presently, turning round, she found Margaret 
looking at her with a singular expression. c Heard 
you nought ?' 

' No, my lamb. What?' 

' I did cry on Gerard, but now.' 

' Ay, ay, sure I heard that.' 

* Well, he answered me.' 

c Tush, girl : say not that.' 

' Mother, as sure as I lie here, with his boy by 
my side, his voice came back to me, " Margaret !" 
So. Yet methought 'twas not his happy voice. But 
that might be the distance. All voices go off sad 
like at a distance. Why art not happy, sweet- 
heart? and I so happy this night? Mother, I 
seem never to have felt a pain or known a care.' 
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And her sweet eyes turned and gloated on the 
little face in silence. 

That very night Gerard flung himself into the 
Tiber. And, that very hour she heard him speak her 
name, he cried aloud in death's jaws and despair's. 

' Margaret !' 

Account for it those who can. I cannot. 
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CHAPTEE H. 

In the guest chamber of a Dominican convent lay 

a single stranger, exhausted by successive and 

violent fits of nausea, which had at last subsided, 

leaving him almost as weak as Margaret lay that 

night in Holland. 

A huge wood fire burned on the hearth, and 

beside it hung the patient's clothes. 

A gigantic friar sat by his bedside reading 

pious collects aloud from his breviary. 

The patient at times eyed him, and seemed to 
listen : at others closed his eyes and moaned. 

The monk kneeled down with his face touching 
the ground and prayed for him: then rose and 
bade him farewell. ' Day breaks/ said he, * I must 
prepare for matins/ 

' Good Father Jerome, before you go, how came 
I hither?' 
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' By the hand of heaven. You flung away God's 
gift He bestowed it on you again. Think on it ! 
Hast tried the world, and found its gall. Now try 
the church I The church is peace. Pax vo- 
biscum.' 

He was gone. Gerard lay back, meditating and 
wondering, till weak and wearied he fell into a 
doze. 

When he awoke again he found a new nurse 
seated beside him. It was a layman, with an eye 
as small and restless as Friar Jerome's was calm 
and majestic. 

The man inquired earnestly how he felt. 

'Very, very weak. Where have I seen you 
before, Messer?' 

* None the worse for my gauntlet ?' inquired the 
other with considerable anxiety; 'I was fain to 
strike you withal, or both you and I should be at 
the bottom of Tiber.' 

Gerard stared at him. ' What, 'twas you saved 
me? How?' 

' Well, signor, I was by the banks of Tiber on — 
on — an errand, no matter what You came to me 
and begged hard for a dagger stroke. But ere I 
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could oblige you, ay, even as you spoke to me, I 
knew you for the signor that saved my wife and 
child upon the sea.' 

' It is Teresa's husband. And an assassin ? ! ! ? 

' At your service. Well, Ser Gerard, the next 
thing was, you flung yourself into Tiber, and bade 
me hold aloof/ 

' I remember that.' 

' Had it been any but you, believe me I had 
obeyed you, and not wagged a finger. Men are 
my foes. They may all hang on one rope, or 
drown in one river for me. But when thou, sink- 
ing in Tiber, didst cry « Margaret I" ' 

<Ah!' 

' My heart it cried " Teresa !" How could I go 
home and look her in the face, did I let thee die, 
and by the very death thou savedst her from ? So 
in I went ;* and ludkily for us both I swim like a 
duck. You, seeing me near, and being bent on 
destruction, tried to grip me, and so end us both. 
But I swam round thee, and (receive my excuses) 
so buffeted thee on the nape of the neck with my 
steel glove ; that thou lost sense, and I with much 
ado, the stream being strong, did draw thy body 
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to land, but insensible and full of water. Then I 
took thee on my back and made for my own home. 
" Teresa will nurse him, and be pleased with me," 
thought I. But, hard by this monastery, a holy 
friar, the biggest e'er I saw, met us and asked the 
matter. So I told him. He looked hard at thee. " I 
know the face," quoth he. " 'lis one Gerard, a fair 
youth froip Holland." "The same," quo' I. Then 
said his reverence, "He hath friends among our 
brethren. Leave him with us ! Charity, it is our 
office." 

' Also he told me they of the convent had better 
means to tend thee than I had. And that was 
true enow. So I just bargained to be let in to see 
thee once a day, and here thou art/ 

And the miscreant cast a strange look of affec- 
tion and interest upon Gerard. 

Gerard did not respond to it. He felt as if a 
snake were in the room. He closed his eyes. 

'Ah thou wouldst sleep,' said the miscreant 
eagerly. ' I go.' And he retired on tiptoe with a 
promise to come every day. 

Gerard lay with his eyes closed : not asleep, but 
deeply pondering. 
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Saved from death by an assassin ! 
Was not this the finger of Heaven ? 

Of that Heaven he had insulted, cursed, and 
defied. 

He shuddered at his blasphemies. He tried to 
pray. 

He found he could utter prayers. But he could 
not pray. 

'I am doomed eternally,' he cried, * doomed, 
doomed.' 

The organ of the convent church burst on his 
ear in rich and solemn harmony. 

Then rose the voices of the choir chanting a full 
service. 

Among them was one that seemed to hover 
above the others, and tower towards heaven; a 
sweet boy's voice, full, pure, angelic. 

He closed his eyes and listened. The days of 
his own boyhood flowed back upon him in those 
sweet, pious, harmonies. No earthly dross there, 
no foul, fierce, passions, rending and corrupting the 
soul. 

Peace ; peace ; sweet, balmy, peace. 

' Ay/ he sighed, * the Church is peace of mind. 
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Till I left her bosom I ne'er knew sorrow, nor 
sin.' 

And the poor torn, worn, creature, wept. 

And, even as he wept, there beamed on him the 
sweet and reverend face of one he had never thought 
to see again. It was the face of Father Anselm. 

The good father had only reached the convent 
the night before last Gerard recognized him in 
a moment, and cried to him, ' Oh Father Anselm, 
you cured my wounded body in Juliers ; now cure 
my hurt soul in Kome ! Alas, you cannot* 

Anselm sat down by the bedside, and, putting a 
gentle hand on his head, first calmed him with a 
soothing word or two. 

He then (for he had learned how Gerard came 
there) spoke to him, kindly but solemnly, and 
made him feel his crime, and urged him to repent- 
ance, and gratitude to that Divine Power which 
had thwarted his will to save his soul. 

* Come, my son,' said he, * first purge thy bosom 
of its load.' 

'.Ah, father,' said Gerard, 'in Juliers I could; 
then I was innocent ; but now, impious monster 
that I am, I dare not confess to you.' 

1 Why not> my son ? Thinkest thou I have not 

VOL. IV. 
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sinned against Heaven in my time, and deeply ? 
oh how deeply! Come, poor laden soul, pour 
forth thy grief, pour forth thy faults, hold back 
nought ! Lie not oppressed and crushed by hidden 
sins.' 

And soon Gerard was at Father Anselm's knees 
confessing his every sin with sighs and groans of 
penitence. 

' Thy sins are great,' said Anselm. * Thy temp- 
tation also was great, terribly great. I must con- 
sult our good prior/ 

The good Anselm kissed his brow, and left him, 
to consult the superior as to his penance. 

And, lo ! Gerard could pray now. 

And he prayed with all his heart 



The phase, through which this remarkable mind 
now passed, may be summed in a word — Peni- 
tence. 

He turned with terror and aversion from the 
world, and begged passionately to remain in the 
convent. To him, convent nurtured, it was like 
a bird returning wounded, wearied, to its gentle 
nest. 
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He passed his noviciate in prayer, and mortifi- 
cation, and pious reading, and meditation. 



The Princess Claelia's spy went home and told 
her that Gerard was certainly dead, the manner 
of his death unknown at present. 

She seemed literally stunned. 

When, after a long time, she found breath to 
speak at all, it was to bemoan her lot, cursed with 
such ready tools. 'So soon,' she sighed; 'see 
how swift these monsters are to do ill deeds. 
They come to us in our hot blood, and first tempt 
us with their venal daggers, then enact the 
mortal deeds we ne'er had thought on but for 
them.' 

Ere many hours had passed, her pity for 
Gerard and hatred of his murderer had risen 
to fever heat; which with this fool was blood 
heat. 

'Poor soul! I cannot call thee back to life. 
But he shall never live that traitorously slew 
thee/ 

And sbe put armed men in ambush, and kept 
them on guard all day, ready, when LudovicQ 
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should come for his money, to fall on him in a 
certain antechamber and hack him to pieces, 

i Strike at his head/ said she, i for he weareth a 
privy coat of mail ; and if he goea hence alive 
your own heads shall answer it* 

And so she sat weeping her victim, and pulling 
the strings of machines to shed the blood of a 
second for having been her machine to kill the 
first. 
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CHAPTER m. 

One of the novice Gerard's self-imposed penances 
was to receive Ludovico kindly, feeling secretly as 
to a slimy serpent 

Never was self-denial better bestowed: and, 
like most rational penances, it soon became no 
penance at all. At first the pride and complacency, 
with which the assassin gazed on the one life he had 
saved, was perhaps as ludicrous as pathetic ; but 
it is a great thing to open a good door in a heart. 
One good thing follows another through the aper- 
ture. Finding it so sweet to save life, the mis- 
creant went on to be averse to taking it ; and from 
that to remorse ; and from remorse to something 
very like penitence. And here Teresa co-operated 
by threatening, not for the first time, to leave him 
unless he would consent to lead an honest life. 
The good fathers of the convent lent their aid, and 
Ludovico and Teresa were sent by sea to Leghorn, 
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where Teresa had friends, and the assassin settled 
down and became a porter. 

He found it miserably dull work at first : and 
said so. 

But methinks this dull life of plodding labour 
was better for him, than the brief excitement of 
being hewn in pieces by the Princess Claelia's 
myrmidons. His exile saved the unconscious 
penitent from that fate ; and the princess, balked 
of her revenge, took to brooding, and fell into a 
profound melancholy ; dismissed her confessor, and 
took a new one with a great reputation for piety, 
to whom she confided what she called her griefs. 
The new confessor was no other than Fra Jerome. 
She could not have fallen into better hands. 

He heard her grimly out. Then took her and 
shook the delusions out of her as roughly as if she 
had been a kitchen-maid. For, to do this hard 
monk justice, on the path of duty he feared the 
anger of princes as little as he did the sea. He 
showed her in a few words, all thunder and light- 
ning, that she was the criminal of criminals. 

' Thou art the devil, that with thy money hath 
tempted one man to slay his fellow, and then, 
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blinded with self-love, instead of blaming and pun- 
ishing thyself, art thirsting for more blood of 
guilty men, but not so guilty as thou.' 

At first she resisted, and told him she was not used 
to be taken to task by her confessors. But he over- 
powered her, and so threatened her with the Church's 
curse here and hereafter, and so tore the scales off 
her eyes, and thundered at her, and crushed her, 
that she sank down and grovelled with remorse 
and terror at the feet of the gigantic Boanerges. 

'Oh, holy father, have pity on a poor weak 
woman, and help me save my guilty soul. I was 
benighted for want of ghostly counsel like thine, 
good father. I waken as from a dream.' 

i Doff thy jewels,' said Fra Jerome, sternly. 

a will. I will.' 

' Doff thy silk and velvet : and, in humbler garb 
than wears thy meanest servant, wend thou instant 
to Loretto.' 

< I will,' said the princess, faintly. 

i No shoes : but a bare sandal.' 

< No, father.' 

' Wash the feet of pilgrims both going and com- 
ing ; and to such of them as be holy friars tell 
thy sin, and abide their admonition.' 
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' Oh, holy father, let me wear my mask' 
« Humph !' 

* Oh, mercy ! Bethink thee ! My features are 
known through Italy.' 

* Ay. Beauty is a curse to most of ye. Well, 
thou mayst mask thine eyes ; no more.' 

On this concession she seized his hand, and was 
about to kiss it ; but he snatched it rudely from 
her. 

* What would ye do ? That hand handled the 
eucharist but an hour agone : is it fit for such as 
thou to touch it?' 

* Ah, no. But oh, go not without giving your 
penitent daughter your blessing.' 

' Time enow to ask it when you come back from 
Loretto/ 

Thus that marvellous occurrence by Tiber's 
banks left its mark on all the actors, as prodigies 
are said to do. The assassin, softened by saving 
the life he was paid to take, turned from the 
stiletto to the porter's knot. The princess went 
barefoot to Loretto, weeping her crime and wash- 
ing the feet of base born men. 

And Gerard, carried from the Tiber into that 
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convent a suicide, now passed for a young saint 
within its walls. 

Loving but experienced eyes were on him. 

Upon a shorter probation than usual he was ad- 
mitted to priests' orders. 

And soon after took the monastic vows, and be- 
came a friar of St. Dominic. 

Dying to the world, the monk parted with the 
very name by which he had lived in it, and so 
broke the last link of association with earthly feel- 
ings. 

Here Gerard ended, and Brother Clement 
began. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

* As is the race of leaves so is that of men.' And 
a great man budded unnoticed in a tailor's house 
at Botterdam this year, and a large man dropped 
to earth with great eclat. 

Philip Duke of Burgundy, Earl of Holland, etc., 
etc., lay sick at Bruges. Now paupers got sick 
and got well as Nature pleased : but woe betided 
the rich in an age when, for one Mr» Malady killed, 
three fell by Dr. Kemedy. 

The duke's complaint, nameless then, is now 
diphtheria. It is, and was, a very weakening 
malady, and the duke was old ; so altogether 
Dr. Eemedy bled him. 

The duke turned very cold : wonderful ! 

Then Dr. Kemedy had recourse to the arcana 
of science. 

' Ho ! This is grave. Flay me an ape incon- 
tinent, and clap him to the duke's breast !' 
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Officers of state ran septemvious, seeking an 
ape to counteract the bloodthirsty tomfoolery of 
the human species. 

Perdition ! The duke was out of apes. There 
were buffaloes, lizards, Turks, leopards ; any un- 
reasonable beast but the right one. 

'Why, there used to be an ape about,' said one. 
* If I stand here I saw him.' 

So there used ; but the mastiff had mangled the 
sprightly creature for stealing his supper : and so 
fulfilled the human precept, 'Soyez de votre 
siecle F 

In this emergency the seneschal cast his de- 
spairing eyes around ; and not in vain. A hope- 
ful light shot into them. 

* Here is this/ said he, sotto voce. ' Surely this 
will serve; 'tis altogether apelike, doublet and 
hose apart.' 

' Nay/ said the chancellor, peevishly, * the 
Princess Marie would hang us. She doteth on 
this. 9 

Now this was our friend Giles, strutting, all un- 
conscious, in cloth of gold. 

Then Dr. Remedy grew impatient, and bade 
flay a dog. 
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* A. dog is next best to an ape ; only it must be 
a dog all of one colour.' 

So they flayed a liver-coloured dog, and clapped 
it, yet palpitating, to their sovereign's breast : and 
he died. 

Philip the Good, thus scientifically disposed of, 
left thirty-one children : of whom one, somehow 
or another, was legitimate ; and reigned in his 
stead. 

The good duke provided for nineteen out of the 
other thirty ; the rest shifted for themselves. 

According to the Flemish chronicle the deceased 
prince was descended from the kings of Troy 
through Thierry of Aquitaine, and Chilperic, Pha- 
ramond, &c, the old kings of Franconia. 

But this in reality was no distinction. Not a 
prince of his day have I been able to discover who 
did not come down from Troy. * Priam' was 
mediaeval for ' Adam.' 

The good duke's body was carried into Bur- 
gundy, and laid in a noble mausoleum of black 
marble at Dijon. 

Holland rang with his death ; and little dreamed 
that anything as famous was born in her territory 
that year. That judgment has been long re- 
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versed. Men gaze at the tailor's house, where the 
great birth of the fifteenth century took place. 
In what house the good duke died ' no one knows 
and no one cares,' as the song says. 

And why? 

Dukes Philip the Good come and go, and leave 
mankind not a halfpenny wiser, nor better, nor 
other, than they found it. But- when, once in 
three hundred years, such a child is born to the 
world as Margaret's son, lo ! a human torch lighted 
by fire from heaven ; and, 4 fiat lux ' thunders 
from pole to pole. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Cftt Claiittr. 

The Dominicans, or preaching friars, onco tho 
most powerful order in Europe, wore now on the 
wane ; their rivals and bitter enemies, tho Fran- 
ciscans, were overpowering them throughout 
Europe; even in England, a rich and religious 
country, where, under the name of tho Black 
Friars, they had once boon paramount. 

Therefore the sagacious men, who watched and 
directed the interests of tho order, were never so 
anxious to incorporate able and zealous sons, and 
send them forth to win back the world. 

The zeal and accomplishments of Clement, espe- 
cially his rare mastery of language (for ho spoke 
Latin, Italian, French, high and low Dutch) soon 
transpired, and he was destined to travel and 
preach in England, corresponding with tho Itoman 
centre. 

But Jerome, who had the superior's ear, ob- 
structed this design. 
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* Clement/ said he, ' has the milk of the world 
still in his veins, its feelings, its weaknesses ; let 
not his new-born zeal and his humility tempt us 
to forego our ancient wisdom. Try him first, and 
temper him, lest one day we find ourselves lean- 
ing on a reed for a staff.' 

i It is well advised/ said the prior. ' Take him 
in hand thyself.' 

Then Jerome, Mowing the ancient wisdom, 
took Clement and tried him. 

One day he brought him to a field where the 
young men amused themselves at the games of 
the day ; he knew this to be a haunt of Clement's 
late Mends. 

And sure enough ere long Pietro Vanucci and 
Andrea passed by them, and cast a careless glance 
on the two friars. They did not recognize their 
dead friend in a shaven monk. 

Clement gave a very little start, and then lowered 
his eyes and said a pater noster. 

* Would ye not speak with them, brother ?' said 
Clement, trying him. 

'No, brother: yet was it good for me to see 
them. They remind me of the sins I can never 
repent enough.' 
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i It is well,' said Jerome, and he made a cold 
report in Clement's favour. 

Then Jerome took Clement to many death-beds. 
And then into noisome dungeons ; places where 
the darkness was appalling, and the stench loath- 
some, pestilential; and men looking like wild 
beasts lay coiled in rags and filth and despair. 
It tried his body hard ; but the soul collected all 
its powers to comfort such poor wretches there as 
were not past comfort. And Clement shone in 
that trial. Jerome reported that Clement's spirit 
was willing, but his flesh was weak. 

'Good!' said Anselm; 'his flesh is weak, but 
his spirit is willing.' 

But there was a greater trial in store. 

I will describe it as it was seen by others. 

One morning a principal street in Borne was 
crowded, and even the avenues blocked up with 
heads. It was an execution. No common crime 
had been done, and on no vulgar victim. 

The governor of Rome had been found in his 
bed at daybreak, slaughtered. His hand, raised 
probably in self-defence, lay by his side severed at 
the wrist; his throat was cut, and his temples 
bruised with some blunt instrument. The murder 
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had been traced to his servant, and was to be ex- 
piated in kind this very morning. 

Italian executions were not cruel in general 
But this murder was thought to call for exact and 
bloody retribution. 

The criminal was brought to the house of the 
murdered man, and fastened for half an hour to its 
walL After this foretaste of legal vengeance his 
left hand was struck off, like his victim's. A new 
killed fowl was cut open and fastened round the 
bleeding stump ; with what view I really don't 
know ; but, by the look of it, some mare's nest of 
the poor dear doctors; and the murderer, thus 
mutilated and bandaged, was hurried to the scaf- 
fold; and there a young friar was most earnest 
and affectionate in praying with him, and for him, 
and holding the crucifix close to his eyes. 

Presently the executioner pulled the friar 
roughly on one side, and in a moment felled the 
culprit with a heavy mallet, and falling on him, 
cut his throat from ear to ear. 

There was a cry of horror from the crowd. 

The young friar swooned away. 

A gigantic monk strode forward, and carried 
him off like a child. 

VOL. IV. d 
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Brother Clement went back to the convent 
sadly discouraged. He confessed to the prior, 
with tears of regret 

'Courage, son dement,' said the prior. **A 
Dominican is not made in a day. Thou shalt*have 
another trial And I forbid thee to go to it fasting.' 
Clement bowed his head in token of obedience. 
He had not long to wait A robber was brought 
to the scaffold ; a monster of villany and cruelty, 
who had killed men in pure wantonness, after 
robbing them. Clement passed his last night in 
prison with him, accompanied him to the scaffold, 
and then prayed with him and for him so earnestly 
that the hardened ruffian shed tears and embraced 
him. Clement embraced him too, though his flesh 
quivered with repugnance ; and held the crucifix 
earnestly before his eyes. The man was garotted, 
and Clement lost sight of the crowd, and prayed 
loud and earnestly while that dark spirit was pass- 
ing from earth. He was no sooner dead than the 
hangman raised his hatchet and quartered the 
body on the spot And, oh, mysterious heart of 
man ! the people, who had seen the living body 
robbed of life with indifference, almost with satis- 
faction, uttered a piteous cry at each stroke of the 
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axe upon his corpse that could feel nought 
Clement too shuddered then, but stood firm, like 
one of those rocks that vibrate but cannot be 
thrown down. But suddenly Jerome's voice 
sounded in his ear. 

i Brother Clement, get thee on that cart and 
preach to the people. Nay, quickly ! strike with 
all thy force on all this iron, while yet 'tis hot, and 
souls are to be saved.' 

Clement's colour came and went; and he 
breathed hard. But he obeyed, and with ill- 
assured step mounted the cart, and preached his 
first sermon to the first crowd he had ever faced. 
Oh, that sea of heads ! His throat seemed parched, 
his heart thumped, his voice trembled. 

By-and-by the greatness of the occasion, the 
sight of the eager upturned faces, and his own 
heart full of zeal, fired the pale monk. He told 
them this robber's history, warm from his own lips 
in the prison, and showed his hearers by that ex- 
ample the gradations of folly and crime, and 
warned them solemnly not to put foot on the first 
round of that fatal ladder. And as alternately he 
thundered against the shedders of blood, and 
moved the crowd to charity and pity, his tremors 
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left him, and he felt all strong up like a lute, and 
gifted with an unsuspected force; he was master 
of that listening crowd, conld feel their very pulse, 
could play sacred melodies on them as on his 
psaltery. Sobs and groans attested his power over 
the mob already excited by the tragedy before 
them. Jerome stared like one who goes to light 
a stick ; and fires a rocket. After a while Clement 
caught his look of astonishment, and seeing no ap- 
probation in it, broke suddenly off, and joined him. 

' It was my first endeavour,' said he, apologeti- 
cally. ' Your behest came on me like a thunder- 
bolt. Was I ? — Did I ? — Oh, correct me and aid 
me with your experience, brother Jerome.' 

* Humph !' said Jerome, doubtfully. He added, 
rather sullenly after long reflection, 'Give the 
glory to God, brother Clement; my opinion is 
thou art an orator born/ 

He reported the same at head quarters, half re- 
luctantly. For he was an honest friar though 
a disagreeable one. 

One Julio Antonelli was accused of sacrilege ; 
three witnesses swore they saw him come out of 
the church whence the candlesticks were stolen, 
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and at the very time. * Other witnesses proved an 
alibi for him as positively. Neither testimony 
could be shaken. In this doubt Antonelli was 
permitted the trial by water, hot or cold. By 
the hot trial he must put his bare arm into boiling 
water, fourteen inches deep, and take out a peb- 
ble ; by the cold trial his body must be let down 
into eight feet of water. The clergy, who thought 
him innocent, recommended the hot water trial, 
which, to those whom they favoured, was not so 
terrible as it sounded. But the poor wretch had 
not the nerve, and chose the cold ordeal. And 
this gave Jerome another opportunity of steeling 
Clement. Antonelli took the sacrament, and then 
was stripped naked on the banks of the Tiber, and 
tied hand and foot, to prevent those struggles by 
which a man, throwing his arms out of the water, 
sinks his body. 

He was then let down gently into the stream, 
and floated a moment, with just his hair above 
water. A simultaneous roar from the crowd on 
each bank proclaimed him guilty. But the next 
moment the ropes, which happened to be new, 
got wet, and he settled down. Another roar pro- 
claimed his innocence. They left him at the bot- 
tom of the river the appointed time, rather more 
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than half a minute, then drew him up, gurgling, 
and gasping, and screaming for mercy ; and, after 
the appointed prayers, dismissed him, cleared of 
the charge. 

During the experiment Clement prayed ear- 
nestly on the bank. When it was over he 
thanked God in a loud but slightly quavering 
voice. 

By-and-by he asked Jerome whether the man 
ought not to be compensated. 

* For what ¥ 

'For the pain, the dread, the suffocation. Poor 
soul, he liveth, but hath tasted all the bitterness 
of death. Tet he had done no ill/ 

* He is rewarded enough in that he is cleared of 
his fault.' 

* But, being innocent of that fault, yet hath he 
drunk Death's cup, though not to the dregs ; and his 
accusers, less innocent than he, do suffer nought/ 

Jerome replied, somewhat sternly : 
~ « It is not in this world men are really punished, 
brother Clement. Unhappy they who sin yet 
suffer not. And happy they who suffer such ills 
as earth hath power to inflict; 'tis counted to 
them above, ay, and a hundredfold/ 

Clement bowed his head submissively. 
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* May thy good words not fall to the ground, 
but take root in my heart, brother Jerome.' 

But the severest trial Clement underwent at 
Jerome's hands was unpremeditated. It came 
about thus. Jerome, in an indulgent moment, 
went with him to Fra Colonna, and there ' The 
Dream of Polifilo ' lay on the table just copied 
fairly. The poor author, in the pride of his heart, 
pointed out a master-stroke in it 

'For ages,' said he, 'fools have been lavishing 
poetic praise and amorous compliment on mortal 
women, mere creatures of earth, smacking pal- 
pably of their origin; Sirens at the windows, 
where our Boman women in particular have by 
lifelong study learned the wily art to show their 
one good feature, though but an ear or an eyelash, 
at a jalosy, and hide all the rest ; Magpies at the 
door, Capre n' i giardini, Angeli in Strada, Sante 
in chiesa, Diavoli in casa. Then come I and ran- 
sack the minstrels' lines for amorous turns, not 

forgetting those which Petrarch wasted on that 
French jilt Laura, the slyest of them all ; and I 

lay you the whole bundle of spice at the feet of 

the only females worthy amorous incense ; to wit, 

the Nine Muses.' 
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'By which goodly stratagem,' said Jerome, 
who had been turning the pages all this time, 
' you, a friar of St. Dominic, have produced an ob- 
scene book.' And he dashed Polifilo on the table. 

' Obscene ? thou discourteous monk !' And the 
author ran round the table, snatched Polifilo 
away, locked him up, and, trembling with morti- 
fication, said, 'My Gerard, pshaw! brother 
What's-his-name, had not found Polifilo obscene, 
Puris omnia pura.' 

* Such as read your Polifilo — Heaven grant they 
may be few !— will find him what I find him.' 

Poor Colonna gulped down this bitter pill as he 
might ; and had he not been in his own lodgings, 
and a high born gentleman as well as a scholar, 
there might have been a vulgar quarrel. As it 
was, he made a great effort, and turned the con- 
versation to a beautiful chrysolite the Cardinal 
Colonna had lent him ; and, while Clement 
handled it, enlarged on its moral virtues : for he 
Went the whole length of his age as a worshipper 
of jewels. But Jerome did not, and expostulated 
with him for believing that one dead stone could 
confer valour on its wearer, another chastity, ano- 
ther safety from poison, another temperajace. 
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* The experience of ages proves they do/ said 
Colonna. * As to the last virtue you have named, 
there sits a living proo£ This Gerard — I beg par- 
don, brother Thingemy — comes from the north, 
where men drink like fishes; yet was he ever 
most abstemious. And why? Carried an ame- 
thyst, the clearest and fullest coloured e'er I saw 
on any but noble finger. Where, in Heaven's 
name, is thine amethyst? Show it this un- 
believer !' 

' And 'twas that amethyst made the boy tempe- 
rate ?' asked Jerome, ironically. 

4 Certainly. Why, what is the derivation and 
meaning of amethyst ? a negative, and fieOvvto 
to tipple. Go to, names are but the signs of 
things. A stone is not called afiedvaros for two 
thousand years out of mere sport, and abuse of lan- 
guage.' 

He then went through the prime jewels, illus- 
trating their moral properties, especially of the 
ruby, the sapphire, the emerald, and the opal, by 
anecdotes out of grave historians. 

' These be old wives' fables,' said Jerome, con- 
temptuously. ' Was ever such credulity as thine ?' 

Now credulity is a reproach sceptics have 
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often the ill-luck to incur : but it mortifies them 
none the less for that. 

The believer in stones writhed under it, and 
dropped the subject Then Jerome, mistaking 
his silence, exhorted him to go a step farther, and 
give up from this day his vain pagan lore, and 
study the lives of the saints. 'Blot out these 
heathen superstitions from thy mind, brother, as 
Christianity hath blotted them from the earth.' 

And in this strain he proceeded, repeating, in- 
cautiously, some current but loose theological 
statements. Then the smarting Polifilo revenged 
himself. He flew out, and hurled a mountain of 
crude, miscellaneous lore upon Jerome, of which 
partly for want of time, partly for lack of learn- 
ing, I can reproduce but a few fragments. 

'The heathen blotted out? Why they hold 
four-fifths of the world. And what have we 
Christians invented without their aid? painting? 
sculpture? these are heathen arts, and we but 
pigmies at them. What modern mind can con- 
ceive and grave so god-like forms as did the chief 
Athenian sculptors, and the Libyan Licas, and 
Dinocrates of Macedon, and Scopas, Timotheus, 
Leochares, and Briaxis; Chares, Lysippus, and 
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the immortal three of Rhodes, that wrought Lao- 
coon from a single block ? What prince hath the 
genius to turn mountains into statues, as was done 
at Bagistan, and projected at Athos ? what town 
the soul to plant a colossus of brass in the sea, for 
the tallest ships to sail in and out between his 
legs ? Is it architecture we have invented ? Why 
here too we are but children. Can we match for 
pure design the Parthenon, with ite clusters of 
double and single Doric columns ? (I do adore the 
Doric when the scale is large), and, for grandeur 
and finish, the theatres of Greece and Rome, or 
the prodigious temples of Egypt, up to whose 
portals men walked awe-struck through avenues 
a mile long of sphinxes, each as big as a Venetian 
palace. And all these prodigies of porphyry cut 
and polished like crystal, not rough hewn as in 
our puny structures. Even now their polished 
columns and pilasters lie o'erthrown and broken, 
o'ergrown with acanthus and myrtle, but sparkling 
still, and flouting the slovenly art of modern 
workmen. Is it sewers, aqueducts, viaducts ? 

* Why we have lost the art of making a road — 
lost it with the world's greatest models under our 
very eye. Is it sepulchres of the dead ? Why 
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no Christian nation has ever erected a tomb, the 

eight of which does not set a scholar laughing. 

Do but think of the Mausoleum, and the Pyramids, 

and the monstrous sepulchres of the Indus and 

Ganges, which outside are mountains, and within 

are mines of precious stones. Ah, you have not 

seen the East, Jerome, or you could not decry the 
heathen.* 

Jerome observed that these were mere material 
things. True greatness was in the soul. 

' Well then/ replied Colonna, ' in the world of 
mind, what have we discovered ? Is it geometry ? 
Is it logic ? Nay, we are all pupils of Euclid and 
Aristotle. Is it written characters, an invention 
almost divine? We no more invented it than 
Cadmus did. Is it poetry ? Homer hath never 
been approached by us, nor hath Virgil, nor 
Horace. Is it tragedy or comedy? Why poets, 
actors, theatres, all fell to dust at our touch, 
Have we succeeded in reviving them? Would 
you compare our little miserable mysteries and 
moralities, all frigid personification and dog Latin, 
with the glories of a Greek play (on the de- 
coration of which a hundred thousand crowns 
had been spent) performed inside a marble mira- 
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cle, the audience a seated city, and the poet a 
Sophocles? 

'What then have we invented? Is it mono- 
theism? Why the learned and philosophical 
among the Greeks and Romans held it ; even their 
more enlightened poets were monotheists in their 
sleeves. 

" Zcvs tffrtv uptwoS) Zev* re yrj Zev* roi vayra" 

saith the Greek, and Lucan echoes him : 
" Jupiter est quod cunque vides quo cunque moveris." 

' Their vulgar were polytheists ; and what are 
ours ? We have not invented " invocation of the 
saints." Our sancti answer to their Dsemones and 
Divi, and the heathen used to pray their Divi 
or deified mortals to intercede with the higher 
divinity ; but the ruder minds among them, in- 
capable of nice distinctions, worshipped those 
lesser gods they should have but invoked. And 
so do the mob of Christians in our day, following 
the heathen vulgar by unbroken tradition. For in 
holy writ is no polytheism of any sort or kind. 

' We have not invented so much as a form, or 
variety, of polytheism. The pagan vulgar wor- 
shipped all sorts of deified mortals, and each had 
his favourite to whom he prayed ten times few 
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once to the Omnipotent. Our vulgar worship 
canonized mortals, and each has his favourite, to 
whom he prays ten times for once to God. Call 
you that invention ? Invention is confined to the 
East. Among the ancient vulgar only the mari- 
ners were monotheists ; they worshipped Venus ; 
called her " Stella maris," and " Kegina cffilorum." 
Among our vulgar only the mariners are mono- 
theists ; they worship the Virgin Mary, and call 
her "the Star of the Sea," and "the Queen of 
Heaven." Call you theirs a new religion ? An 
old doublet with a new button. Our vulgar make 
images, and adore them, which is absurd; for 
adoration is the homage due from a creature to its 
creator; now here man is the creator; so the 
statues ought to worship him, and would, if they 
had brains enough to justify a rat in worshipping 
them. But even this abuse, though childish enough 
to be modern, is ancient. The pagan vulgar in 
these parts made their images, then knelt before 
them, adorned them with flowers, offered incense 
to them, lighted tapers before them, carried them 
in procession, and made pilgrimages to them just 
to the smallest tittle as we their imitators do.' 
Jerome here broke in impatiently, and reminded 
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him that the images the most revered in Christen- 
dom were made by no mortal hand, but had dropt 
from heaven. 

'Ay,' cried Colonna, 'such are the tutelary 
images of most great Italian towns. I have ex- 
amined nineteen of them, and made draughts of 
them. If they came from the sky, our worst 
sculptors are our angels. But my mind is easy 
on that score. Ungainly statue, or villainous 
daub fell never yet from heaven to smuggle the 
bread out of capable workmen's mouths. All 
this is Pagan, and arose thus. The Trojans had 
oriental imaginations, and feigned that their Palla- 
dium, a wooden statue three cubits long, fell down 
from heaven. The Greeks took this fib home 
among the spoils of Troy, and soon it rained statues 
on all the Grecian cities, and their Latin apes. 
And one of these Palladia gave St. Paul trouble 
at Ephesus ; 'twas a statue of Diana that fell down 
from Jupiter : credat qui credere possit.' 

' What would you cast your profane doubts on 
that picture of our blessed Lady, which scarce a 
century agone hung lustrous in the air over this 
very city, and was taken down by the Pope and 
bestowed in St Peter's Church V 
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* I have no profane doubts on the matter, Jerome. 
This is the story of Numa's shield, revived by 
theologians with an itch for fiction, but no talent 
that way ; not being orientals. The " ancile," or 
sacred shield of Numa hung lustrous in the air over 
this very city, till that pious prince took it down 
and hung it in the temple of Jupiter. Be just, 
swallow both stories or neither. The " Bocca della 
Verita " passes for a statue of the Virgin, and con- 
victed a woman of perjury the other day ; it is in 
reality an image of the goddess Bhea, and the 
modern figment is one of its ancient traditions ; 
swallow both or neither. 

" Qui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina, Mavi." 

' But indeed we owe all our Palladiuncula, and 
all our speaking, nodding, winking, sweating, 
bleeding, statues to these poor abused heathens : 
the Athenian statues all sweated before the battle 
of Chseronea, so did the Boman statues during 
Tully's consulship, viz., the statue of Victory at 
Capua, of Mars at Borne, and of Apollo outside the 
gates. The Palladium itself was brought to Italy 
by iEneas, and after keeping quiet three centuries, 
made an observation in Vesta's Temple : a trivial 
one, I fear, since it hath not survived; Juno's 
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statue at Veii assented with a nod to go to Rome, 
Anthony's statue on Mount Alban bled from every 
vein in its marble, before the fight of Actium. 
Others cured diseases : as that of Pelichus, derided 
by Lucian; for the wiser among the heathen 
believed in sweating marble, weeping wood, and 
bleeding brass — as I do. Of all our marks and 
dents made in stone by soft substances, this 
saint's knee, and that saint's finger, and t'other's 
head, the original is heathen. Thus the foot- 
prints of Hercules were shown on a rock in Scy thia. 
Castor and Pollux fighting on white horses for 
Eome against the Latians, left the prints of their 
hoofs on a rock at Regillum. A temple was built 
to them on the spot, and the marks were to be 
seen in TuUy's day. You may see near Venice 
a great stone cut nearly in half by St. George's 
sword. This he ne'er had done but for the old 

Eoman who cut the whetstone in two with his razor. 
" Qui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina, Mavi." 

'Kissing of images, and the Pope's toe, is Eastern 

Paganism. The Egyptians had it of the Assyriaus, 

the Greeks of the Egyptians, the Romans of the 

Greeks, and we of the Romans, whose Pontifex 

Maximus had his toe kissed under the Empire. 

VOL. IV. E 
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The Druids kissed their High Priest's toe a thou- 
sand years b.c. The Mussulmans, who like you, 
profess to abhor Heathenism, kiss the stone of the 
Caaba : a Pagan practice. 

' The Priests of Baal kissed their idols so. 

' Tully tells us of a fair image of Hercules at 
Agrigentum, whose chin was worn by kissing. 
The lower parts of the statue we call Peter are 
Jupiter. The toe is sore worn, but not all by 
Christian mouths. The heathen vulgar laid their 
lips there first, for many a year, and ours have 
but followed them, as monkeys their masters. 
And that is why, down with the poor heathen ! 
Pereant qui ante nos nostra fecerint. 

' Our infant baptism is Persian, with the font, 
and the signing of the child's brow. Our throwing 
three handfuls of earth on the coffin, and saying 
dust to dust, is Egyptian, 

' Our incense is Oriental, Eoman, Pagan ; and the 
early Fathers of the Church regarded it with super- 
stitious horror, and died for refusing to handle it. 
Our holy water is Pagan, and all its uses. See, 
here is a Pagan aspersorium. Could you tell it 
from one of* ours ? It stood in the same part of 
their temples, and was used in ordinary worship 
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as ours, and in extraordinary purifications. They 
called it Aqua lustralis. Their vulgar, like ours, 
thought drops of it falling on the body would 
wash out sin ; and their men of sense, like ours, 
smiled or sighed at such credulity. What saith 
Ovid of this folly, which hath outlived him ? 

" Ah nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina coedis 
Fluminea tolli posse putetis aqua." 

Thou seest the heathen were not all fools. No 
more are we. Not alV 

Fra Colonna uttered all this with such volu- 
bility, that his hearers could not edge in a word of 
remonstrance ; and not being interrupted in prais- 
ing his favourites, he recovered his good humour, 
without any diminution of his volubility. 

' We celebrate the miraculous Conception of the 
Virgin on the 2nd of February. The old Ko- 
mans celebrated the miraculous Conception of 
Juno on the 2nd of February. Our feast of All 
Saints is on the 2nd November. The Festum Dei 
Mortis was on the 2nd November. Our Candle- 
mas is also an old Roman feast : neither the date 
nor the ceremony altered one tittle. The patrician 
ladies carried candles about the city that night as 
our signoras do now. At the gate of San Crore 
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our courtezans keep a feast on the 20th August. 
Ask them why ! The little noodles cannot tell 
you. On that very spot stood the Temple of 
Venus. Her building is gone ; but her rite re- 
mains. Did we discover Purgatory ? On the con- 
trary, all we really know about it is from two 
treatises of Plato, the Gorgias and the Phsedo, 
and the sixth book of Virgil's iEneid.' 

' I take it from a holier source : St. Gregory :' 
said Jerome, sternly. 

' Like enough,' replied Colonna, drily. * But St. 
Gregory was not so nice ; he took it from Virgil. 
Some souls, saith Gregory, are purged by fire, 
others by water, others by air. 

'Says Virgil: — 

" Alias panduntur inanes, 
Suspensse ad rentos, aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum- eluitur scelus, ant exuritur igni." 

But peradventure, you think Pope Gregory I. lived 
before Virgil, and Virgil versified him. 

* But the doctrine is Eastern, and as much older 
than Plato as Plato than Gregory. Our prayers 
for the dead came from Asia with JEneas. Ovid 
tells, that when he prayed for the soul of Anchises, 
the custom was strange in Italy. 
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" Hiinc morem JSnaeas, pietatis idoneus auctor A 
Attulit in terras, juste Latine, tuas." 

The " Biblicae Sortes," which I have seen consulted 
on the altar, are a parody on the " Sortes Virgi- 
lianae." Our numerous altars in one church are 
heathen : the Jews, who are monotheists, have but 
one altar in a church. But the Pagans had many, 
being polytheists. In the temple of Paphian 
Venus were a hundred of them. " Centum que 
Sabaeo thure calent arse." Our altars and our 
hundred lights around St. Peter's tomb are Pa- 
gan. " Centum aras posuit vigilemque sacra verat 
ignem." We invent nothing, not even numeri- 
cally. Our very Devil is the god Pan : horns and 
hoofs and all; but blackened. For we cannot 
draw ; we can but daub the figures of Antiquity 
with a little sorry paint or soot. Our Moses hath 
stolen the horns of Ammon ; our Wolfgang the 
hook of Saturn ; and Janus bore the keys of heaven 
before St. Peter. All our really old Italian bronzes 
of the Virgin and Child are Venuses and Cupids. 
So is the wooden statue, that stands hard by this 
house, of Pope Joan and the child she is said to 
have brought forth there in the middle of a proces- 
sion. Idiots ! are new-born children thirteen years 
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old ? And that boy is not a day younger. Cupid ! 
Cupid ! Cupid ! And since you accuse me of cre- 
dulity, know that to my mind that Papess is full 
as mythological, born of froth, and every way 
unreal, as the goddess who passes for her in the 
next street, or as the saints you call St. Baccho 
and St. Quirina : or St. Oracte, which is a dunce- 
like corruption of Mount Soracte, or St. Amphi- 
bolus, an English saint, which is a dunce-like 
corruption of the cloak worn by their St. Alban, 
or as the Spanish saint, St. Viar, which words on 
his tombstone, written thus : " S. Viar," prove him 
no saint, but a good old nameless heathen, and 
" praefectus Viarum," or overseer of roads (would 
he were back to earth, and paganizing of our 
Christian roads !), or as our St. Veronica of Benasco, 
which Veronica is a dunce-like corruption of the 
" Verum icon," which this saint brought into the 
church. I wish it may not be as unreal as the 
donor, or as the eleven thousand virgins of Cologne, 
who were but a couple.' 

Clement interrupted him to inquire what he 
meant. *I have spoken with those have seen 
their bones.' 

'What of eleven thousand virgins all collected 
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in one place and at one time ? Do but bethink 
thee, Clement. Not one of the great Eastern 
cities of antiquity could collect eleven thousand 
Pagan virgins at one time, far less a puny Western 
city. Eleven thousand Christian virgins in a little, 
wee, Paynim city ! 

" Quod ctmque ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi." 
The simple sooth is this. The martyrs were two : 
the Breton princess herself, falsely called British, 
and her maid Onesimilla, which is a Greek name, 
Onesima, diminished. This some fool did mis- 
pronounce undecim mille, eleven thousand : loose 
tongue found credulous ears, and so one fool made 
many ; eleven thousand of them, an you will. And 
you charge me with credulity, Jerome ? and bid 
me read the lives of the saints. Well, I have read 
them : and many a dear old Pagan acquaintance I 
found there. The best fictions in the book are 
Oriental, and are known to have been current in 
Persia and Arabia eight hundred years and more 
before the dates the Church assigns to them as 
facts. As for the true Western figments, they 
lack the Oriental plausibility. Think you I am 
credulous enough to believe that St. Ida joined 
a decapitated head to its body? that Cuthbert's 
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carcass directed his bearers where to go, and where 
to stop ; that a city was eaten up of rats to punish 
one Hatto for comparing the poor to mice ; that 
angels have a little horn in their foreheads, and 
that this was seen and recorded at the time by 
St. Verbnica of Benasco, who never existed, and 
hath left us this information and a miraculous 
liandkercher? For my part, I think the holiest 
woman the world ere saw must have an existence 
ere she can have a handkercher, or an eye to take 
unicorns for angels. Think you I believe that a 
brace of lions turned sextons and helped An- 
thony bury Paul of Thebes? that Patrick, a 
Scotch saint, stuck a goat's beard on all the de- 
scendants of one that offended him ? that certain 
thieves, having stolen the convent ram, and deny- 
ing it, St. Pol de Leon bade the ram bear witness, 
and straight the mutton bleated in the thief s 
belly ? Would you have me give up the skilful 
figments of antiquity for such old wives' fables 
as these ? The ancients lied about animals, too : 
but then they lied logically; we unreasonably. 
Do but compare Ephis and his lion, or, better 
still, Androcles and his lion, with Anthony and 
his two lions. Both the pagan lions do what lions 
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never did ; but at the least they act in character. 
A lion with a bone in his throat, or a thorn in his 
foot, could not do better than be civil to a man. 
But Anthony's lions are asses in a lion's skin. 
What leonine motive could they have in turning 
sextons? A lion's business is to make corpses, 
not inter them.' He added, with a sigh, 'Our 
lies are as inferior to the lies of the ancients as 
our statues, and for the same reason ; we do not 
study nature as they did. We are imitatores, ser- 
vum pecus. Believe you " the lives of the saints ;" 
that Paul the Theban was the first hermit, and 
Anthony the first Csenobite ? Why, Pythagoras 
was an Eremite, and under ground for seven years : 
and his daughter was an abbess. Monks and her- 
mits were in the East long before Moses, and 
neither old Greece nor Home was ever without 
them. As for St. Francis and his snowballs, he 
did but mimic Diogenes, who, naked, emjbraced 
statues on which snow had fallen. The folly with- 
out the poetry. Ape of an ape — for Diogenes was 
but a mimic therein of the Brahmins and Indian 
gymnosophists. Natheless, the children of this 
Francis bid fair to pelt us out of the church with 
their snowballs. Tell me now, Clement, what 
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habit is lovelier than the vestments of our priests ? 
Well, we owe them all to Numa Pompilius, except 
the girdle and the stole, which are judaical. As 
for the amice and the albe, they retain the very 
names they bore in Numa's day. The "pelt" 
worn by the canons comes from primeval Pagan- 
ism. 'Tis a relic of those rude times when the 
sacrificing priest wore the skins of the beasts with 
the fur outward. Strip off thy black gown, Jerome, 
thy girdle and cowl, for they come to us all three 
from the Pagan ladies. Let thy hair grow like 
Absalom's, Jerome ! for the tonsure is as Pagan as 
the Muses.' 

' Take care what thou sayest/ said Jerome, 
sternly. * We know the very year in which the 
church did first ordain it.' 

'But not invent it, Jerome. The Brahmins 
wore it a few thousand years ere that. From them 
it camp through the Assyrians to the priests of 
Isis in Egypt, and afterwards of Serapis at Athens. 
The late Pope (the saints be good to him) once 
told me the tonsure was forbidden by God to the 
Levites in the Pentateuch. If so, this was because 
of the Egyptian priests wearing it. I trust to his 
holiness. I am no biblical scholar. The Latin 
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of thy namesake Jerome is a barrier I cannot 
overleap. " Dixit ad me Dominus Deus. Dixi ad 
Dominum Deum." No, thank you/holy Jerome ; 
I can stand a good deal, but I cannot stand thy 
Latin. Nay ; give me the New Testament ! 'Tis 
not the Greek of Xenophon ; but 'tis Greek. And 
there be heathen sayings in it too. For St. Paul 
was not so spiteful against them as thou. When 
the heathen said a good thing that suited his 
matter, by Jupiter he just took it, and mixed it to 
all eternity with the inspired text.' 

' Come forth, Clement, come forth !' said Jerome, 
rising ; ' and thou, profane monk, know that but 
for the powerful house that upholds thee, thy 
accursed heresy should go no farther, for I would 
have thee burned at the stake.' And he strode 
out white with indignation. 

Colonna's reception of this threat did credit to 
him as an enthusiast. He ran and hallowed joy- 
fully after Jerome. ' And that is Pagan. Burn- 
ing of men's bodies for the opinions of their souls 
is a purely Pagan custom — as Pagan as incense, 
holy water, a hundred altars in one church, the 
tonsure, the cardinal's, or flamen's hat, the word 
Pope, the * 
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Here Jerome slammed the door. 

But ere they could get clear of the house a 
jalosy was flung open, and the Paynim monk came 
out head and shoulders, and overhung the street, 
shouting — 

' " Affecti snppliciis Christiani, genus hominum 
Nov® superstitionis ac malefic®." ' 

And having delivered this parting blow, he felt a 

great triumphant joy, and strode exultant to and 

fro ; and not attending with his usual care to the 

fair way (for his room could only be threaded by 

little paths wriggling among the antiquities), 

tripped over the beak of an Egyptian stork, and 

rolled upon a regiment of Armenian gods, which he 

found tough in argument though small in stature. 

i You will go no more to that heretical monk/ 
said Jerome to Clement. 

Clement sighed. ' Shall we leave him and not 
try to correct him? Make allowance for heat of 
discourse ! He was nettled. His words are worse 
than his acts. Oh I 'tis a pure and charitable soul.' 

' So are all arch-heretics. Satan does not tempt 
them like other men. Bather he makes them more 
moral, to give their teaching weight. Fra Colonna 
cannot be corrected ; his family is all-powerful in 
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Eoma Pray we the saints he blasphemes to 
enlighten him. 'Twill not be the first time they 
have returned good for eviL Meantime thou art 
forbidden to consort with him. From this day go 
alone through the city! Confess and absolve 
sinners ! exorcise demons ! comfort the sick ! terrify 
the impenitent ! preach wherever men axe gathered 
and occasion serves ! and hold no converse with the 
Fra Colonna !' 

Clement bowed his head. 

Then the prior, at Jerome's request, had the 
young friar watched. And one day the spy 
returned with the news that brother Clement had 
passed by the Fra Colonna's lodging, and had 
stopped a little while in the street, and then gone 
on, but with his hand to his eyes, and slowly. 

This report Jerome took to the prior. The 
prior asked his opinion, and also Anselm's, who 
was then taking leave of him on his return to 
Juliers. 

Jerome.'] ' Humph ! He obeyed, but with regret, 
ay, with childish repining.' 

Anselm."] 'He shed a natural tear at turning 
his back on a friend and a benefactor. But he 
obeyed.' 
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Now Anselm was one of your gentle irresistibles. 
He had at times a mild ascendant even over Jerome. 

' Worthy brother Anselm/ said Jerome, ' Cle- 
ment is weak to the very bone. He will disap- 
point thee. He will do nothing great, either for 
the Church or for our holy order. Yet he is an 
orator, and hath drunken of the spirit of St. 
Dominic. Fly him, then, with a string.' 

That same day it was announced to Clement 
that he was to go to England immediately with 
brother Jerome. 

Clement folded his hands on his breast, and 
bowed his head in calm submission. 
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CHAPTER VL 

A Catherine is not an unmixed goocfin a strange 
house. The governing power is strong in her. 
She has scarce crossed the threshold ere the 
utensils seem to brighten; the hearth to sweep 
itself; the windows to let in more light; and the 
soul of an enormous cricket to animate the dwell- 
ing-place. But this cricket is a Busy Body. And 
that is a tremendous character. It has no dis- 
crimination. ".It sets everything to rights, and 
everybody. Now many things are the better for 
being set to rights. But everything is not. 
Everything is the one thing that wont stand being 
set to rights ; except in that calm and cool retreat, 
the grave. 

Catherine altered the position of every chair 
and table in Margaret's house; and perhaps for 
the better. 

But she must go farther, and upset the live 
furniture. 
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When Margaret's time was close at hand, 
Catherine treacherously invited the aid of Denys 
and Martin: and, on the poor, simple-minded, 
fellows asking her earnestly what service they 
could be, she told them they might make them- 
selves comparatively useful by going for a little 
walk. So far so good. But she intimated further 

that should the promenade extend into the middle 
of next week all the better. This was not ingra- 
tiating. 

The subsequent conduct of the strong under 
the yoke of the weak might have propitiated a 
she-bear with three cubs, one sickly. They 
generally slipped out of the house at daybreak : 
and stole in like thieves at night : and if by any 
chance they were at home, they went about like 
cats on a wall tipped with broken glass, and wear- 
ing awe-struck visages, and a general air of sub- 
jugation and depression. 

But all would not do. Their very presence 
was ill timed: and jarred upon Catherine's nerves. 

Did instinct whisper, a pair of depopulates had 
no business in a house with multipliers twain ? 

The breastplate is no armour against a female 
tongue: and Catherine ran infinite pins and 
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needles of speech into them. In a word, when 
Margaret came down stairs, she found the kitchen 
swept of heroes, 

Martin, old and stiff, had retreated no farther 
than the street, and with the honours of war : for 
he had carried off his baggage, a stool : and sat on 
it in the air. 

Margaret saw he was out in the sun : but was 
not aware he was a fixture in that luminary. She 
asked for Denys. ' Good, kind Denys ; he will be 
right pleased to see me about again/ 

Catherine, wiping a bowl with now superfluous 
vigour, told her Denys was gone to his friends in 
Burgundy. ' And high time. Hasn't been anigh 
them this three years, by all accounts.' 

'What, gone without bidding me farewell?' 
said Margaret, opening two tender eyes like fall- 
blown violets. 

Catherine reddened. For this new view of the 
matter set her conscience pricking her. 

But she gave a little toss, and said, ' Oh, you 
were asleep at the time : and I would not have 
you wakened.' 

'Poor Denys/ said Margaret: and the dew 
gathered visibly on the open violets. 

VOL. IV. P 
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Catherine saw out of the corner of her eye, and, 
without taking a bit of open notice, slipped off 
and lavished hospitality and tenderness on the 
surviving depopulator. 

It was sudden; and Martin old and stiff in 
more ways than one. 

* No, thank you, dame. I have got used to out 
'o doors. And I love not changing and chang- 
ing. I meddle wi* nobody here: and nobody 
meddles wi' me.' 

'Oh, you nasty, cross, old wretch!' screamed 
Catherine, passing in a moment from treacle to 
sharpest vinegar. And she flounced back into 
the house. 

On calm reflection she had a little cry. Then 
she half reconciled herself to her conduct by vow- 
ing to be so kind Margaret should never miss 
her plagues of soldiers. But, feeling still a little 
uneasy, she dispersed all regrets by a process at 
once simple and sovereign. 

She took and washed the child. 

From head to foot she washed him in tepid 
water : and heroes, and their wrongs, became as 
dust in an ocean— of soap and water. 

While this celestial ceremony proceeded, Mar- 
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garet could not keep quiet She hovered round 
the fortunate performer. She must have an appa- 
rent hand in it, if not a real She put her finger 
into the water — to pave the way for her boy, I 
suppose ; for she could not have deceived herself 
so far as to think Catherine would allow her to settle 
the temperature. During the ablution she kneeled 
down opposite the little Gerard, and prattled to 
him with amazing fluency; taking care, however, 
not to articulate like grown-up people ; for, how 
could a cherub understand their ridiculous pro- 
nunciation ? 

'I wish you could wash out that/ said she, 
fixing her eyes on the little boy's hand. 

'What?' 

'What, have you not noticed? on his little 
finger/ 

Granny looked, and there was a little brown 
mole. 

' Eh I but this is wonderful !' she cried. ' Nature, 
my lass, y* are strong ; and meddlesome to boot. 
Hast noticed such a mark on some one else. Tell 
the truth, girl !' 

' What, on him ? Nay, mother, not 1/ 

'Well then he has; and on the very spot. 
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And you never noticed that much. But, dear 
heart, I forgot ; you han't known him from child 
to man as I have. I have had him hundreds o y 
times on my knees, the same as this, and washed 
him from top to toe in lu-warm water.' And she 
swelled with conscious superiority ; and Margaret 
looked meekly up to her as a woman beyond com- 
petition. 

Catherine looked down from her dizzy height, 
and moralized. She differed from other busy- 
bodies in this, that she now and then reflected : 
not deeply ; or of course I should take care not to 
print it. 

' It is strange/ said she, ' how things come round 
and about. Life is but a whirligig. Leastways, 
we poor women, our lives are all cut upon one 
pattern. Wasn't I for washing out my Gerard's 
mole in his young days ? " Oh, fie ! here's a foul 
blot," quo' I ; and scrubbed away at it I did till I 
made the poor wight cry ; so then I thought 'twas 
time to give over. And now says you to me, 
" Mother," says you, " do try and wash yon out o' 
my Gerard's finger," says you. Think on't !' 

'Wash it out?' cried Margaret; 'I wouldn't 
for all the world. Why it is the sweetest bit in 
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his little darling body. I'll kiss it morn and night 
till he, that owned it first, comes back to us three* 
Oh, bless you, my jewel of gold and silver, for 
being marked like your own daddy, to comfort 
me/ 

And she kissed little Gerard's little mole ; but 
she could not stop there ; she presently had him 
sprawling on her lap, and kissed his back all over 
again and again, and seemed to worry him as 
wolf a lamb ; Catherine looking on and smiling. 
She had seen a good many of these savage on- 
slaughts in her day. 

And this little sketch indicates the tenor of 
Margaret's life for several months. One or two 
small things occurred to her during that time, 
which must be told; but I reserve them, since 
one string will serve for many glass beads. But, 
while her boy's father was passing through those 
fearful tempests of the soul, ending in the dead 
monastic calm, her life might fairly be summed in 
one great blissful word — 

Maternity. 

You, who know what lies'in that word, enlarge 
my little sketch, and see the young mother nurs- 
ing and washing, and dressing and undressing, and 
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crowing and gambolling with her first-born ; then 
swifter than lightning dart your eye into Italy, and 
see the cold cloister ; and the monks passing like 
ghosts, eyes down, hands meekly crossed over 
bosoms dead to earthly feelings. 

One of these cowled ghosts is he, whose return, 
full of love, and youth, and joy, that radiant young 
mother awaits. 

In the valley of Grindelwald the traveller has on 
one side the perpendicular Alps, all rock, ice, and 
everlasting snow, towering above the clouds, and 
piercing to the sky; on his other hand little 
every-day slopes, but green as emeralds, and 
studded with cows, and pretty cots, and life; 
whereas those lofty neighbours stand leafless, life- 
less, inhuman, sublime. Elsewhere sweet common- 
places of nature are apt to pass unnoticed ; but, 
fronting the grim Alps, they soothe, and even 
gently strike, the mind by contrast with their tre- 
mendous opposites. Such, in their way, are the 
two halves of this story, rightly looked at ; on the 
Italian side rugged " adventure, strong passion, 
blasphemy, vice, penitence, pure ice, holy snow, 
soaring direct at heaven. On the Dutch side, all 
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on a humble scale and womanish, but ever green. 
And as a pathway parts the ice towers of Grindel- 
wald, aspiring to the sky, from its little sunny 
braes, so here is but a page between ' the Cloister 
and the Hearth.' 
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* CHAPTER VIL 

CJe Cloutttr. 

The new pope favoured the Dominican order. 
The convent received a message from the Vatican, 
requiring a capable friar to teach at the university 
of Basle. Now Clement was the very monk for 
this : well versed in languages, and in his worldly 
days had attended the lectures of Guarini the 
younger. His visit to England was therefore 
postponed, . though not resigned; and meantime 
he was sent to Basle : but not being wanted there 
for three months, he was to preach on the road. 

He passed out of the northern gate with his 
eyes lowered, and the whole man wrapped in pious 
contemplation. 

Oh, if we could paint a mind and its story, 
what a walking fresco was this bare-footed friar ! 

Hopeful, happy love, bereavement, despair, im- 
piety, vice, suicide, remorse, religious despondency, 
penitence, death to the world, resignation. 

And all in twelve short months. 
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And now the traveller was on foot again. But 
all was changed: no perilous adventures now. 
The very thieves and robbers bowed to the ground 
before him, and, instead of robbing him, forced 
stolen money on him, and begged his prayers. 

This journey therefore furnished few picturesque 
incidents. I have, however, some readers to 
think of, who care little for melodrama, and expect 
a quiet peep at what passes inside a man. To 
such students things undramatic are often vocal, • 
denoting the progress of a mind. 

The first Sunday of Clement's journey was 
marked by this. He prayed for the soul of Mar- 
garet. He had never done so before. Not that 
her eternal welfare was not dearer to him than 
anything on earth. It was his humility. The ter- 
rible impieties that burst from him on the news 
of her death horrified my well-disposed readers ; 
but not as on reflection they horrified him who 
had uttered them. For a long time during his 
novitiate he was oppressed with religious despair. 
He thought he must have committed that sin 
against the Holy Spirit which dooms the soul for 
ever. By degrees that dark cloud cleared away, 
Anselmo juvante: but deep self-abasement re- 
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mained. He felt his own salvation insecure, and 
moreover thought it would be mocking Heaven, 
should he, the deeply stained, pray for a soul so 
innocent, comparatively, as Margaret's. So he 
used to coax good Anselm and another kindly 
monk to pray for her. They did not refuse, nor 
do it by halves. In general the good old monks 
(and there were good, bad, and indifferent, in 
every convent) had a pure and tender affection for 
their younger brethren, which, in truth, waa not 
of this world. 

Clement then, having preached on Sunday 
morning in a small Italian town, and being 
mightily carried onward, was greatly encouraged ; 
and that day a balmy sense of God's forgiveness 
and love descended on him. And he prayed for 
the welfare of Margaret's soul. And from that 
hour this became his daily habit, and the one 
purified tie, that by memory connected his heart 
with earth. 

For his family were to him as if they had 
never been. 

The Church would not share with earth. Nor 
could even the Church cure the great love without 
annihilating the smaller ones. 
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"■ During most of this journey Clement rarely felt 
any spring of life within him, bnt when he was 
in the pulpit. The other exceptions were, when 
he happened to relieve some fellow-creature. 

A young man was tarantula bitten, or perhaps, 
like many more, fancied it. Fancy or reality, he 
had been for two days without sleep, and in most 
extraordinary convulsions, leaping, twisting, and 
beating the walls. The village musicians had 
only excited him worse with their music Ex- 
haustion and death followed the disease, when 
it gained such a head. Clement passed by and 
learned what was the matter. He sent for a 
psaltery, and tried the patient with soothing melo- 
dies; but, if the other tunes maddened him, 
Clement's seem to crush him. He groaned and 
moaned under them, and grovelled on the floor. 
At last the friar observed that at intervals his lips 
kept going. "He applied his ear, and found the 
patient was whispering a tune ; and a very singu- 
lar one, that had no existence. He learned this 
tune, and played it. The patient's face brightened 
amazingly. He marched about the room on the 
light fantastic toe enjoying it ; and when Clement's 
fingers ached nearly off with playing it, he had 
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the satisfaction of seeing the young man sink 
complacently to sleep to this lullaby, the strange 
creation of his own mind ; for it seems he was no 
musician, and never composed a tune before or 
after. This sleep saved his life. And Clement, 
after teaching the tune to another, in case it 
should be wanted again, went forward with his 
heart a little warmer. On another occasion he 
found a mob haling a decently-dressed man along, 
who struggled and vociferated, but in a strange 
language. This person had walked into their 
town erect and sprightly, waving a mulberry branch 
over his bead. Thereupon the natives first gazed 
stupidly, not believing their eyes, then pounced on 
him and dragged him before the podesta. 

Clement went with them: but on the way 
drew quietly near the prisoner and spoke to him 
in Italian; no answer. In French; German; 
Dutch ; no assets. Then the man fried Clement 
in tolerable Latin, but with a sharpish accent. 
He said he was an Englishman, and, oppressed 
with the heat of Italy, had taken a bough off the 
nearest tree, to save his head. ' In my country 
anybody is welcome to what grows on the high- 
way. Confound the fools; I am ready to pay 
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for it. But here is all Italy up in arms about a 
twig and a handful of leaves/ 

The pig-headed podesta would have sent the 
dogged islander to prison : but Clement mediated, 
and with some difficulty made the prisoner com- 
prehend that silkworms, and by consequence mul- 
berry leaves, were sacred, being under the wing of 
the Sovereign, and his source of income; and 
urged on the podesta that ignorance of his mul- 
berry laws was natural in a distant country, where 
the very tree perhaps was unknown. The opinion^ 
ative islander turned the still vibrating scale by 
pulling out a long purse and repeating his original 
theory, that the whole question was mercantile. 
'Quid damni?' said he. 'Die; et cito solvam. 
The podesta snuffed the gold : fined him a ducat 
for the duke ; about the value of the whole tree : 
and pouched the coin. 

The Englishman shook off his ire the moment 
he was liberated, and laughed heartily at the 
whole thing : but was very grateful to Clement. 

' You are too good for this hole of a country, 
father/ said he. 'Come to England! That is 
the only place in the world. I was an uneasy 
fool to leave it, and wander among mulberries 
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and their idiots. I am a Kentish squire, and 
educated at Cambridge University. My name it 
is Bolfe, my place Betshanger. The man and the 
house are both at your service. Come over and 
stay till domesday. We sit down forty to dinner 
every day at Betshanger. One more or one less 
at the board will not be seen. You shall end 
your days with me and my heirs if you will. 
Come now 1 What an Englishman says he means.' 
And he gave him a great hearty grip of the hand 
to confirm it. 

*I will visit thee some day, my son/ said 
Clement : 'but not to weary thy hospitality/ 

The Englishman then begged Clement to shrive 
him. ' I know not what will become of my soul/ 
said he. 'I live like a heathen since I left 
England/ 

Clement consented gladly, and soon the islander 
was on his knees to him by the road-side, confess- 
ing the last month's sins. 

Finding him so pious a son of the Church, 
Clement let him know he was really coming to 
England. He then asked him whether it was 
true that country was overrun with Lollards and 
Wickliffites. 
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The other coloured up a little. * There be 
black sheep in every land/ said he. Then after 
some reflection he said, gravely, 'Holy father, 
hear the truth about these heretics. None are 
better disposed towards holy Church than we 
English. But we are ourselves, and by ourselves. 
We love our own ways, and, above all, our own 
tongue. The Norman could conquer our bill- 
hooks, but not our tongues ; and hard they tried 
it for many a long year by law and proclama- 
tion. Our good foreign priests utter God to plain 
English folk in Latin, or in some French or 
Italian lingo, like the bleating of a sheep. Then 
come the fox Wickliff and his crew, and read him 
out of his own book in plain English, that all men's 
hearts warm to. Who can withstand this ? God 
forgive me, I believe the English would turn deaf 
ears to St. Peter himself, spoke he not^ to them 
in the tongue their mothers sowed in their ears 
and their hearts along with mothers' kisses.' He 
added hastily, 'I say not this for myself; I am 
Cambridge bred ; and good words come not amiss 
to me in Latin; but for the people in general. 
Clavis ad corda Anglorum est lingua materna.' 

' My son,' said Clement, * blessed be the hour 
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I met thee ; for thy words are sober and wise. 
But, alas 1 how shall I learn your English tongue ? 
No book have L* 

1 1 would give you my book of hours, father. 
'Tis in English and Latin, cheek by jowl. But, 
then, what would become of my poor soul, wanting 
my "hours" in a strange land? Stay, you are a , 
holy man, and I am an honest one ; let us make 
a bargain ; you to pray for me every day for two 
months, and I to give you my book of hours. 
Here it is. What Bay you to that?* And his 
eyes sparkled, and he was all on fire with mer- 
cantility. 

Clement smiled gently at this trait : and quietly 
detached a MS. from his girdle, and showed him 
that it was in Latin and Italian. 

' See, my son,' said be, ' Heaven hath foreseen our 
several needs, and given us the means to satisfy 
them : let us change books ; and, my dear son, I 
will give thee my poor prayers and welcome, not 
■ell them thee. I love not religious bargains.' 

The islander was delighted. ' So shall I learn 
the Italian tongue without risk to my eternal 
weal. Near is my puree, but nearer is my soul.' 

He forced money on C lemen t . In vain the 
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fiiar told him it was contrary to his vow to cany 
more of that than was barely necessary. 

'Lay it out for the good of the Church and of 
my soul/ said the islander. ' I ask you not to 
keep it, but take it you must and shall.' And he 
grasped Clement's hand warmly again: and 
Clement kissed him on the brow, and blessed him, 
and they went each his way. 

About a mile from where they parted, Clement 
found two tired wayfarers lying in the deep shade 
of a great chestnut-tree, one of a thick grove the 
road skirted. Near the men was a little cart, and 
in it a printing-press, rude and clumsy as a 
vine-press. A jaded mule was harnessed to the 
cart. 

And so Clement stood face to face with his old 
enemy. 

And as he eyed it, and the honest, blue-eyed 
faces of the wearied craftsmen, he looked back as on 
a dream at the bitterness he had once felt towards 
this machine. He looked kindly down on them, 
and said, softly, 

' Sweynheim !' 

The men started to their feet 

'PannartzP 
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They scuttled into the wood, and were seen 
no more. 

Clement was amazed, and stood puzzling him- 
self. 

Presently a face peeped from behind a tree. 

Clement addressed it ' What fear ye T 

A quavering voice replied, 'Say, rather, by 
what magic you, a stranger, can call us by our 
names ! I never clapt eyes on you till now/ 

' superstition I I know ye, as all good work- 
men are known — by your works. Come hither 
and I will tell ye/ 

They advanced gingerly from different sides j 
each regulating his advance by the other's. 

'My children,' said Clement, 'I saw a Lactam 
tins in Borne, printed by Sweynheim and Pan- 
nartz, disciples of Fust.' 

• D'ye hear that, Pannartz ? our work has gotten 
to Borne already/ 

4 By your blue eyes and flaxen hair I wist ye 
were Germans : and the printing-press spoke for 
itself. Who then should ye be but Fust's dis- 
ciples, Pannartz and Sweynheim V 

The honest Germans were now astonished that 
they had suspected magic in so simple a matter. 
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4 The good father hath his wits about him, that 
is all/ said Pannartz. 

<Ay/ said Sweynheim, 'and with those wits 
would he could tell us how to get this tired beast 
to the next town/ 

< Tea,' said Sweynheim, < and where to find money 
to pay for his meat and ours when we get 
there/ 

* I will try/ said Clement * Free the mule of 
the cart, and of all harness but the bare halter/ 

This was done, and the animal immediately lay 
down and rolled on his back in the dust like a 
kitten. Whilst he was thus employed, Clement 
assured them he would rise up a new mule. * His 
Creator hath taught him this art to refresh him- 
self, which the nobler horse knoweth not. Now, 
with regard to money, know that a worthy Eng- 
lishman hath intrusted me with a certain sum to 
bestow in charity. To whom can I better give a 
stranger's money than to strangers? Take it, 
then, and be kind to some Englishman or other 
stranger in his need ; and may all nations learn to 
love one another one day/ 

The tears stood in the honest workmen's eyes. 

They took the money with heartfelt thanks. 
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1 It is your nation we are bound to thank and 
bless, good Father, if we but knew it.' 

* My nation is the Church.' 

Clement was then for bidding them farewell, 
but the honest fellows implored him to wait a 
little ; they had no silver nor gold, but they had 
something they could give their benefactor. They 
took the press out of the cart, and, while Clement 
fed the mule, they bustled about, now on the 
white hot road, now in the deep cool shade, now 
half in and half out, and presently printed a quarto 
sheet of eight pages, which was already set up. 
They had not type enough to print two sheets at 
a time. When, after the slower preliminaries, the 
printed sheet was pulled all in a moment, Clement 
was amazed in turn. 

* What are all these words really "fast upon the 
paper ?' said he. * Is it verily certain they will 
not go as swiftly as they came ? And you took 
me for a magician ! 'Tis " Augustine de civitate 
Dei." My sons, you carry here the very wings of 
knowledge. Oh, never abuse this great craft! 
Print no ill books ! They would fly abroad count- 
less as locusts, and lay waste men's souls.' 

The workmen said they would sooner put their 
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hands under the screw than so abuse their goodly 
craft. 

And so they parted. 

There is nothing but meeting and parting in 
this world. 

At a town in Tuscany the holy friar had a sud- 
den and strange rencontre with the past. He fell 
in with one of those motley assemblages of patri- 
cians and plebeians, piety and profligacy, * a com- 
pany of pilgrims ;' a subject too well painted by 
others for me to go and daub. 

They were in an immense barn belonging to 
the inn. Clement, dusty and wearied, and no 
lover of idle gossip, sat in a corner studying the 
Englishman's hours, and making them out as 
much by his own Dutch as by the Latin version. 

Presently a servant brought a bucket half full 
of water, and put it down at his feet. A female 
servant followed with two towels. And then a 
woman came forward, and, crossing herself, kneeled 
down without a word at the bucket-side, removed 
her sleeves entirely, and motioned to him to put 
his feet into the water. It was some lady of 
rank doing penance. She wore a mask scarce an 
inch broad, but effectual Moreover, she handled 
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the friar's feet more delicately than those do who 
are born to such offices. 

These penances were not uncommon ; and Cle- 
ment, though he had little faith in this form of 
contrition, received the services of the incognita 
as a matter of course. But presently she sighed 
deeply, and, with her heartfelt sigh and her head 
bent low over her menial office, she seemed so 
bowed with penitence, that he pitied her, and said, 
calmly but gently, * Can I aught for your soul's 
weal, my daughter V 

She shook her head with a faint sob. * Nought, 
holy father, nought : only to hear the sin of her 
1vho is most unworthy to touch thy holy feet. *Tis 
part of my penance to tell sinless men how vile I 
am.' 

* Speak, my daughter.' 

'Father/ said the lady, bending lower and 
lower, ' these hands of mine look white, but they 
are stained with blood, — the blood of the man I 
loved. Alas ! you withdraw your foot. Ah me ! 
What shall I do ? All holy things shrink from 
me.' 

* Culpa mea ! culpa mea !' said Clement eagerly. 
' My daughter, it was an unworthy movement of 
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earthly weakness, for which I shall do penance. 
Judge not the Church by her feebler servants. Not 
her foot, but her bosom, is offered to thee, repent- 
ing truly. Take courage, then, and purge thy 
conscience of his load.' 

On this the lady, in a trembling whisper, and 
hurriedly, and cringing a little, as if she feared the 
Church would strike her bodily for what she had 
done, made this confession. 

* He was a stranger, and base-born, but beauti- 
ful as Spring, and wise beyond his years. I loved 
him. I had not the prudence to conceal my love. 
Nobles courted me. I ne'er thought one of humble 
birth could reject me. I showed him my heart ; 
oh, shame of my sex! He drew back; yet he 
admired me : but innocently. He loved another : 
and he was constant. I resorted to a woman's 
wiles. They availed not. I borrowed the wicked- 
ness of men, and threatened his life, and to tell 
his true lover he died false to her. Ah! you 
shrink ; your foot trembles. Am I not a monster ? 
Then he wept and prayed to me for mercy; then 
my good angel helped me; I bade him leave 
Borne. Gerard, Gerard, why did you not obey 
me? I thought he was gone. But two months 
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after this I met him* Never shall I forget it. 1 
was descending the Tiber in my galley, when he 
came up it with a gay company, and at his side a 
woman beautiful as an angel, but bold and bad. 
That woman claimed me aloud for her rival Traitor 
and hypocrite, he had exposed me to her, and to 
all the loose, tongues in Borne. In terror and re- 
venge I hired — a bravo. When he was gone on 
his bloody errand, I wavered too late. The dagger 
I had hired struck. He never came back to his 
lodgings. He was dead. Alas I perhaps he was 
not so much to blame : none have ever cast his 
name in my teeth. His poor body is not found : or 
I should kiss its wounds ; and slay myself upon it* 
All around his very name seems silent as the grave, 
to which this murderous hand has sent him/ (Cle- 
ment's eye was drawn by her movement. He re- 
cognized her shapely arm, and soft white hand) 
'And oh ! he was so young to die. A poor thought- 
less boy, that had fallen a victim to that bad 
woman's arts, and she had made him tell her 
everything. Monster of cruelty, what penance can 
avail me ? Oh, holy father, what shall I do ?' 

Clement's lips moved in prayer, but he was 
silent. He could not see his duty clear. 
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Then she took his feet and began to dry them. 

She rested his foot upon her soft arm, and pressed 

it with the towel so gently she seemed incapable 

of hurting a fly. Yet her lips had just told 

another story, and a true one. 

x While Clement was still praying for wisdom, a 

tear fell upon his foot. It decided him. 'My 

daughter/ said he, ' I myself have been a great 

sinner/ 

'You, father?' 

' I ; quite as great a sinner as thou ; though not 

in the same way. The devil has gins and snares, 
as well as traps. But penitence softened my 
impious heart, and then gratitude remoulded it. 
Therefore, seeing you penitent, I hope you can be 
grateful to Him, who has been more merciful to 
you than you have to your fellow-creature. Daugh- 
ter, the Church sends you comfort/ 

'Comfort to me? ah I never I unless it can 
raise my victim from the dead/ 

' Take this crucifix in thy hand, fix thine eyes 
on it, and listen to me/ was all the reply. 

* Yes, father ; but let me thoroughly dry your 
feet first : 'tis ill sitting in wet feet : and you are 
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the holiest man of all whose feet I have washed. 
I know it by your voice.' 

' Woman, I am not. As for my feet, they can 
Wait their turn. Obey thou me f 

* Yes, father/ said the lady, humbly. But with 
a woman's evasive pertinacity she wreathed one 
towel swiftly round the foot she was drying, and 
placed his other foot on the dry napkin; then 
obeyed his command. 

And, as she bowed over the crucifix, the low, 
solemn, tones of the friar fell upon her ear, and 
his words soon made her whole body quiver with 
various emotions, in quick succession. 

'My daughter, he you murdered — in intent — 
was one Gerard, a Hollander. He loved a crea- 
ture, as men should love none but their Eedeemer 
and his Church. Heaven chastised him. A letter 
came to Eome. She was dead.' 

'Poor Gerard! Poor Margaret 1' moaned the 
penitent. 

Clement's voice faltered at this a moment. 
But soon, by a strong effort, he recovered all his 
calmness. 

' His feeble nature yielded, body and soul, to the 
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blow. He was stricken down with fever. He 
revived only to rebel against Heaven. He said 
" There is no God." ' 

' Poor, poor, Gerard !' 

'Poor Gerard? thou feeble, foolish woman! 
Nay, wicked, impious Gerard. He plunged 
into vice, and soiled his eternal jewel: those 
you met him with were his daily companions : but 
know, rash creature, that the seeming woman 
you took to be his leman was but a boy, dressed 
in woman's habits to flout the others, a fair boy 
called Andrea. What that Andrea said to thee 
I know not; but be sure neither he, nor any 
layman, knows thy folly. This Gerard, rebel 
against Heaven, was no traitor to thee, unworthy.' 

The lady moaned like one in bodily agony, and 
the crucifix began to tremble in her trembling 
hands. 

* Courage!' said Clement. 'Comfort is at 
hand. 

' From crime he fell into despair, and, bent on 
destroying his soul, he stood one night by Tiber, 
resolved on suicide. He saw one watching him. 
It was a bravo/ 

'Holy saints !' 
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'He begged the bravo to despatch him; he 
offered him all his money, to slay him body and 
souL The bravo would not. Then this desperate 
sinner, not softened even by that refusal, flung 
himself into Tiber.' 

<Ah!' 

* And the assassin saved his life. Thou hadst 
chosen for the task Lodovico, husband of Teresa, 
whom this Gerard had saved at sea, her and her 
infant child/ 

' He lives I he lives ! he lives ! I am faint.' 

The friar took the crucifix from her hands, 
fearing it might fall. A shower of tears relieved 
her. The friar gave her time ; then continued, 
calmly. ' Ay, he lives ; thanks to thee and thy 
wickedness, guided to his eternal good by an 
almighty and all-merciful hand. Thou art his 
greatest earthly benefactor.' 

' Where is he ? where ? where ?' 

< What is that to thee ?' 

' Only to see him alive. To beg him on my 
knees forgive me. I swear to you I will never 
presume again to — . How could I ? He knows 
all. Oh, shame I Father/ does he know ?' 

'AIL' 
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' Then never will I meet his eye ; I should sink 
into the earth. But I would repair my crime. 
I would watch his life unseen. He shall rise in 
the world, whence I so nearly thrust him, poor 
soul ; the Csesare, my family, are all-powerful in 
Borne ; and I am near their head.' 

' My daughter,' said Clement, coldly, ' he you 
call Gerard needs nothing man can do for him. 
Saved by a miracle from double death, he has 
left the world, and taken refuge from sin and 
folly in the bosom of the Church.' 

*A priest?' 

< A priest, and a friar.' 

*A friar? Then you are not his confessor? 
Yet you know all. That gentle voice !' 

She raised her head slowly, and peered at him 
through her mask. 

The next moment she uttered a faint shriek, 
and lay with her brow upon his bare feet. 
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CHAPTER VIH 

Clement sighed. He began to doubt whether he 
had taken the wisest course with a creature so 
passionate. 

But young as he was, he had already learned 
many lessons of ecclesiastical wisdom. For one 
thing he had been taught to pause : i. e. f in certain 
difficulties, neither to do nor to say anything, 
until the matter should clear itself a little. 

He therefore held his peace and prayed for 
wisdom. 

All he did was gently to withdraw his foot. 

But his penitent flung her arms round it with 
a piteous cry, and held it convulsively, and wept 
over it. 

And now the agony of shame, as well as peni- 
tence, she was in, showed itself by the bright red 
that crept over her very throat, as she lay quiver- 
ing at his feet. 
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'My daughter/ said Clement gently, 'take 
courage. Torment thyself no more about this 
Gerard, who is not. As for me, I am brother 
Clement, whom Heaven hath sent to thee this day 
to comfort thee, and help thee save thy souL 
Thou hast made me thy confessor. I claim, then, 
thine obedience/ 

• Oh, yes,' sobbed the penitent. 

« Leave this pilgrimage, and instant return to 
Borne. Penitence abroad is little worth. There 
where we live lie the temptations we must defeat, 
or perish ; not fly in search of others more showy, 
bat less* lethal Easy to wash the feet of strangers, 
masked ourselves. Hard to be merely meek and 
charitable with those about us/ 

1 111 never, never, lay finger on her again.' 

'Nay, I speak not of servants only, but of 
dependents, kinsmen, friends. This be thy pen- 
ance ; the last thing at night, and the first thing 
after matins, call to mind thy sin, and God his 
goodness ; and so be humble, and gentle to the 
faults of those around thee. The world it courts 
the rich; but seek thou the poor: not beggars; 
these for the most are neither honest nor truly 
poor. But rather find out those who blush to 
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seek thee, yet need thee sore. Giving to them 
shalt lend to Heaven. Marry a good son of the 
Church/ 

' Me ? I will never marry.' 

'Thou wilt marry J within the year. I do 
entreat and command thee to marry one that 
feareth God. For thou art very clay. Mated ill 
thou shalt be naught. But wedding a worthy 
husband thou mayest, Dei gratia, live a pious 
princess ; ay, and die a saint.' 

<I?' 

'Thou.' 

He then desired her to rise and go about the 
good work he had set her. 

She rose to her knees, and, removing her mask, 
cast an eloquent look upon him, then lowered her 
eyes meekly. 

'I will obey you as I would an angel. How 
happy I am, yet unhappy ; for oh my heart tells 
me I shall never look on you again. I will not 
go till I have dried your feet' 

' It needs not. I have excused thee this boot- 
less penance.' 

;• ' 'Tis no penance to me. Ah ! you do not for- 
give me, if you will not let me dry your poor feet' 
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* So be it then/ said Clement, resignedly ; and 
thought to himself 'Levius quid foemina.* 

But these weak creatures, that gravitate towards 
the small, as heavenly bodies towards the great, 
have yet their own flashes of angelic intelligence. 

When the princess had dried the friar's feet, 
she looked at him with tears in her beautiful 
eyes, and murmured with singular tenderness and 
goodness — 

* I will have masses said for her soul. May I ?' 
she added timidly. 

This brought a faint blush into the monk's 
cheek, and moistened his cold blue eye. It 
came so suddenly from one he was just rating so 
low. 

' It is a gracious thought,' he said. ' Do as thou 
wilt : often such acts fall back on the doer like 
blessed dew. I am thy confessor; not hers; 
thine is the soul I must now do my all to save, or 
woe be to my own. My daughter, my dear daughter, 
I see good and ill angels fighting for thy soul this 
day, ay, this moment; oh, fight thou on thine 
own side. Dost thou remember all I bade thee ?' 

* Kemember !' said the princess. ' Sweet saint, 
each syllable of thine is graved in my heart/ 

YOL. iv. U 
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'But one word more then. Pray much to 
Christ, and little to his saints.' 

'I will/ 

'And that is the best word I have light to say 
to thee. So part we on it. Thou to the place 
becomes thee best, thy father's house : I to my 
holy mother's work/ 

'Adieu/ faltered the princess. 'Adieu thou 
that I have loved too well, hated too ill, known 
and revered too late ; forgiving angel, adieu — for 
ever/ 

The monk caught her words, though but faltered 
in a sigh. 

4 For ever ? f he cried aloud with suddenardour. 
'Christians live "for ever," and love "for 
ever," but they never part " for ever." They 
part, as part the earth and sun, to meet more 
brightly in a little while. You and I part here 
for life. And what is our life ? One line in the 
great story of the Church, whose son and daughter 
we are ; one handful in the sand of time, one drop 
in the ocean of " For ever." Adieu— for the 
little moment called " a life !" We part in trouble, 
we shall meet in peace : we part creatures of clay, 
we shall meet immortal spirits: we part in a 
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world of sin and sorrow, we shall meet where all 
is purity and love divine ; where no ill passions 
are, bnt Christ is, and his saints around him clad 
in white. There, in the turning of an hour-glass, 
in the breaking of a bubble, in the passing of a 
cloud, she, and thou, and I, shall meet again; 
and sit at the feet of angels and archangels, 
apostles and saints, and beam like them with joy 
unspeakable, in the light of the shadow of God 

upon his throne, for ever — and ever — and 
ever." 



And so they parted. The monk erect, his eyes 
turned heavenwards and glowing with the sacred 
fire of zeal; the princess slowly retiring and 
turning more than once to cast a lingering glance 
of awe and tender regret on that inspired figure. 

She went home subdued, and purified. Clement, 
in due course, reached Basle, and entered on his 
duties, teaching in the University, and preaching 
in the town and neighbourhood. He led a life 
that can be comprised in two words ; deep study, 
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and mortification. My reader has already a peep 
into his sonl. At Basle he advanced in holy zeal 
and knowledge. 

The brethren of his order began to see in him a 
descendant of the saints and martyrs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When little Gerard was nearly three months 
old, a messenger came hot from Tergou for 
Catherine. 

* Now just you go back/ said she, ' and tell 
them I can't come and I won't : they have got 
Kate.' So he departed, and Catherine continued 
her sentence ; ' there, child, I must go : they 
are all at sixes and sevens : this is the third time 
of asking; and to-morrow my man would come 
himself and take me home by the ear, with a flea 
in't.' She then recapitulated her experiences of 
infants, and instructed Margaret what to do in 
each coming emergency, and pressed money upon 
her. Margaret declined it with thanks. Cathe- 
rine insisted, and turned angry. Margaret made 
excuses all so reasonable that Catherine rejected 
them with calm contempt; to her mind they 
lacked feminineity. ' Come, out with your heart,' 
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said she ; ' and you and me parting ; and mayhap 
shall never see one another's face again.' 

* Oh ! mother, say not so.' 

i Alack, girl, I have seen it so often; 'twill 
come into my mind now at each parting. When 
I was your age, I never had such a thought. 
Nay, we were all to live for ever then : so out 
wi' it/ 

'Well then, mother — I would rather not have 
told you — your Cornelis must say to me, "So 
you are come to share with us, eh, mistress ?" 
those were his words. I told him I would be 
very sorry.* 

'Beshrew his ill tongue! What signifies it? 
He will never know.' 

'Most likely he would sooner or later. But, 
whether or no, I will take no grudged bounty from 
any family ; unless I saw my child starving, and 
then Heaven only knows what I might do. Nay, 
mother, give me but thy love — I do prize that 
above silver, and they grudge me not that, by all 
I can find — for not a stiver of money will I take 
out of your house.' 

' You are a foolish lass. Why, were it me, I'd 
take it just to spite him. 
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' No, you would not You and I are apples off 
one tree.* 

Catherine yielded with a good grace ; and, when 
the actual parting came, embraces and tears burst 
forth on both sides. 

When she was gone the child cried a good deal ; 
and all attempts to pacify him failing, Margaret 
suspected a pin, and, searching between his clothes 
and his skin, found a gold angel incommoding 
his backbone. 

* There now, Gerard,' said she to the babe ; ' I 
thought granny gave in rather sudden. 9 

She took the coin and wrapped it in a piece of 
linen, and laid it at the bottom of her box, bidding 
the infant observe she could be at times as reso- 
lute as granny herself. 

Catherine told Eli of Margaret's foolish pride, 
and how she had baffled it. Eli said Margaret 
was right, and she was wrong. Catherine tossed 
her head. Eli pondered. 

Margaret was not without domestic anxieties. 
She had still two men to feed, and could not 
work so hard as she had done. She had enough 
to do to keep the house, and the child, and cook 
for them all. But she had a little money laid by, 
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and she used to tell her child his father would be 
home to help them before it was spent. And 
with these bright hopes, and that treasury of bliss, 
her boy, she spent some happy months. 

Time wore on: and no Gerard came; and, 
stranger still, no news of him. 

Then her mind was disquieted, and, contrary 
to her nature, which was practical, she was often 
lost in sad reverie ; and sighed in silence. And, 
while her heart was troubled, her money was 
melting. And so it was, that one day she found 
the cupboard empty, and looked in her de- 
pendents' faces; and, at the sight of them, her 
bosom was all pity ; and she appealed to the baby 
whether she could let grandfather and poor old 
Martin want a meal; and went and took out 
Catherine's angel As she unfolded the linen a 
tear of gentle mortification fell on it. She sent 
Martin out to change it. While he was gone a 
Frenchman came with one of the dealers in illu- 
minated work, who had offered her so poor a price. 
He told her he was employed by his sovereign to 
collect masterpieces for her book of hours. Then 
she showed him the two best things she had ; and 
he was charmed with one of them, viz., the flowers 
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and raspberries and creeping things, which Mar- 
garet Van Eyck had shaded. He offered her an 
unheard-of price. * Nay, flont not my need, good 
stranger,' said she: * three mouths there be in 
this house, and none to fill them but me.' 

Curious arithmetic ! Left out No. 1. 

'I flout thee not, fair mistress. My princess 
charged me strictly, " Seek the best craftsmen ; 
but I will no hard bargains ; make them content 
with me, and me with them." ' 

The next minute Margaret was on her knees 
kissing little Gerard in the cradle, and showering 
four gold pieces on him again and again, and re- 
lating the whole occurrence to him in very broken 
Dutch. 

'And oh what a good princess: wasn't she? 
We will pray for her, won't we, my lambkin; 
when we are old enough ?' 

Martin came in furious. * They will not change 
it. I trow they think I stole it.' 

* I am beholden to thee/ said Margaret, hastily, 
and almost snatched it from Martin, and wrapped 
it up again, and restored it to its hiding-place. 

Ere these unexpected funds were spent, she got 
to her ironing and starching again. In the midst 
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of which Martin sickened; and died after an 
illness of nine days. 

Nearly all her money went to bury him 
decently. 

He was gone; and there was an empty chair 
by her fireside. For he had preferred the hearth 
to the sun as soon as the Busybody was gone. 

Margaret would not allow anybody to sit in this 
chair now. Yet whenever she let her eye dwell 
too long on it, vacant, it was sure to cost her a 
tear. 

And now there was nobody to carry her linen 
home. To do it herself she must leave little 
Gerard in charge of a neighbour. But she dared 
not trust such a treasure to mortal ; and besides 
she could not bear him out of her sight for hours 
and hours. So she set inquiries on foot for a boy 
to carry her basket on Saturday and Monday. 

A plump, fresh-coloured youth, called Luke 
Peterson, who looked fifteen, but was eighteen, 
came in, and blushing, and twiddling his bonnet, 
asked her if a man would not serve her turn as 
well as a boy. 

Before he spoke she was saying to herself, ' This 
boy will just do.' 
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But she took the cue, and said, ' Nay ; but a 
man will maybe seek more than I can well pay/ 

'Not I,' said Luke, warmly. 'Why, Mistress 
Margaret, I am your neighbour, and I do very 
well at the coopering. I can carry your basket 
for you before or after my day's work, and welcome. 
You have no need to pay me anything. 'Tisn't as 
if we were strangers, ye know.' 

' Why, Master Luke, T know your face, for that 
matter; but I cannot call to mind that ever a 
word passed between us.' 

'Oh yes, you did, Mistress Margaret. What 
have you forgotten? One day you were trying to ' 
carry your baby and eke your pitcher full o' 
water : and, quo' I, " Give me the baby to carry." 
" Nay," says you, " I'll give you the pitcher, and 
keep the bairn myself:" and I carried the pitcher 
home, and you took it from me at this door, and 
you said to me, " I am muckle obliged to you, 
young man," with such a sweet voice ; not like 
the folk in this street speak to a body.' 

' I do mind now, Master Luke ; and methinks 
it was the least I could say/ 

'Well, Mistress Margaret, if you will say as 
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much every time I carry your basket, I care not 
how often I bear it, nor how far/ 

'Nay, nay/ said Margaret, colouring faintly. 
'I would not put upon good nature. You are 
young, Master Luke, and kindly. Say I give you 
your supper on Saturday night, when you bring 
the linen home, and your dawn-mete o' Monday ; 
would that make us anyways even ?' 

'As you please ; only say not I sought a couple 
o' diets, I, for such a trifle as yon/ 

With chubby-faced Luke's timely assistance, 
and the health and strength which Heaven gave 
this poor young woman, to balance her^many ills, 
the house went pretty smoothly awhile. But the 
heart became more and more troubled by Gerard's 
long, and now most mysterious silence. 

And then that mental torturer, Suspense, began 
to tear her heavy heart with his hot pincers, till 
she cried often and vehemently, 'Oh, that I 
could know the worst/ 

While she was in this state, one day she heard 
a heavy step mount the stair. She started and 
trembled. 'That is no step that I know. HI 
tidings r 
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The door opened, and an unexpected visitor, 
Eli, came in, looking grave and kind, 

Margaret eyed him in silence, and with in- 1 
creasing agitation. 

'Girl,' said he, * the skipper is come back.* 

' One word/ gasped Margaret, * is he alive V 

' Surely, I hope so. No one has seen him 
dead.' 

i Then they must have seen him alive.' 

* No, girl ; neither dead nor alive hath he been 
seen this many months in Koine. My daughter 
Kate thinks he is gone to some other city. She 
bade me tell you her thought.' 

'Ay, like enough,' said Margaret, gloomily; 
' like enough. My .poor babe V 

The old man in a faintish voice asked her for a 
morsel to eat : he had come fasting. 

The poor thing pitied him with the surface of 
her agitated mind, and cooked a meal for him, 
trembling, and scarce knowing what she was 
about. 

Ere he went he laid his hand upon her head, 
and said, ' Be he alive, or be he dead, I look on 
thee as my daughter. Can I do nought for thee 
this day ? bethink thee now.' 
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' Ay, old man. Pray for him ; and for me I* 
Eli sighed, and went sadly and heavily down 
the stairs. 

She listened half stupidly to his retiring foot- 
steps till they ceased. Then she sank moaning 
down by the cradle, and drew little Gerard tight 
to her bosom. ' Oh, my poor fatherless boy ; my 
fatherless boy Y 
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CHAPTEB X. 

Not long after this, as the little family at Tergou 
sat at dinner, Luke Peterson burst in on them, 
covered with dust * Good people, Mistress Cathe- 
rine is wanted instantly at [Rotterdam.' 

4 My name is Catherine, young man. Kate, 
it will be Margaret/ 

4 Ay, dame, she said to me, "Good Luke, hie 
thee to Tergou, and ask for Eli the hosier, and 
pray his wife Catherine to come to me, for God 
his love." I didn't wait for daylight/ 

* Holy saints ! He has come home, Kate. Nay, 
she would sure have said so. What on earth can 
it be V And she heaped conjecture on conjecture. 

' Mayhap the young man can tell us,' hazarded 
Kate, timidly. 

* That I can/ said Luke. ' Why, her babe is 
a-dying. And she was so wrapped up in it !' 

Catherine started up : * What ia his trouble ?' 
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'Nay, I know not. But it has been peaking 
and pining worse and worse this while/ 

A furtive glance of satisfaction passed between 
Cornelis and Sybrandt. Luckily for them Cathe- 
rine did not see it. Her face was turned towards 
her husband. ' Now, Eli,' cried she, furiously, ' if 
you say a word against it, you and I shall quarrel, 
after all these years.' 

' Who gainsays thee, foolish woman ? Quarrel 
with your own shadow; while I go borrow 
Peter's mule for ye.' 

' Bless thee, my good man ! Bless thee ! Didst 
never yet fail me at a pinch. Now eat your 
dinners who can, while I go and make ready.' 

She took Luke back with her in the cart, and> 
on the way, questioned and cross-questioned him, 
severely, and seductively, by turns, till she had 
turned his mind inside out, what there was 
of it. 

Margaret met her at the door, pale and agitated* 
and threw her arms round her neck, and looked 
imploringly in her face. 

* Come, he is alive, thank God,' said Catherine, 
after scanning her eagerly. 

She looked at the failing child, and then at the 
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poor hollow-eyed mother, alternately. * Lucky 
you sent for me,* said she. ' The child is poisoned/ 

* Poisoned ! by whom ?' 

* By you. You have been fretting.' 

* Nay, indeed, mother. How can I help fretting ? 
' Don't tell me, Margaret. A nursing mother 

has no business to fret. She must turn her mind 
away from her grief to the comfort that lies in 
her lap. Know you not that the child pines if the 
mother vexes herself? This comes of your read- 
ing and writing. Those idle crafts befit a man ; 
but they keep all useful knowledge out of a 
woman. The child must be weaned.' 

* Oh, you cruel woman,' cried Margaret, vehe- 
mently ; * I am sorry I sent for you. Would you 
r ob me of the only bit of comfort I have in the 
world ? A-nursing my Gerard, I forget I am the 
most unhappy creature beneath the sun.' 

* That you do not,' was the retort, * or he would 
not be the way he is.' 

' Mother !' said Margaret, imploringly. 

* 'Tis hard,' replied Catherine, relenting. * But 
bethink thee; would it not be harder to look 
down and see his lovely wee face a-lobking up at 
you out of a little coffin ?' 

VOL. IV. i 
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• 0, Jesu f 

' And how could you face your other troubles 
with your heart aye full, and your lap empty ?' 

'Oh, mother, I consent to anything. Only 
save my boy.' 

'That is a good lass. Trust to. me! I do 
stand by, and see clearer than thou.' 

Unfortunately there was another consent to be 
gained ; the babe's : and he was more refractory 
than his mother. 

* There,' said Margaret, trying to affect regret 
at his misbehaviour ; 4 he loves me too well.' 

But Catherine was a match for them both. As 

• 

she came along she had observed a healthy young 
woman, sitting outside her own door, with an 
infant, hard by. She went and told her the case ; 
and would she nurse the pining child for the 
nonce, till she had matters ready to wean him? 

The young woman consented with a smile, and 
popped her child into the cradle, and came into 
Margaret's house. She dropped a curtsy, and 
Catherine put the child into her hands. She 
examined, and pitied it, and purred over it, and 
proceeded to nurse it, just as if it had been her 
own. 
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Margaret, who had been paralyzed at her assur- 
ance, cast a rueful look at Catherine, and burst 
out crying. 

The visitor looked up. * What is to do ? Wife, 
y6 told me not the mother was unwilling.' 

'She is not: she is only a fooL Never heed 
her : and you, Margaret, I am ashamed of you/ 

* You are a cruel, hard-hearted woman/ sobbed 
Margaret. 

* Them as take in hand to guide the weak, need 
be hardish. And you will excise me; but you 
are not my flesh and blood : and your boy is/ 

After giving this blunt speech time to sink, 
she added, ' Come now, she is robbing her own to 
save yours, and you can think of nothing better 
than bursting out a-blubbering in the woman's 
face. Out fie, for shame V 

' Nay, wife/ said the nurse. * Thank Heaven, I 
have enough for my own and for hers to boot. 
And prithee wyte not on her I Maybe the troubles 
o* life ha* soured her own milk/ 

' And her heart into the bargain,' said the re- 
morseless Catherine. 

Margaret looked her full in the face ; and down 
went her eyes. 
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'I know I ought to be very "grateful to you,' 
sobbed Margaret to the nurse: then turned her 
head and leaned away over the chair, not to wit- 
ness the intolerable sight of another nursing her 
Gerard, and Gerard drawing no distinction between 
this new mother, and her the banished one. 

The nurse replied, * You are very welcome, my 
poor woman. And so are you, Mistress Catherine, 
which are my townswoman, and know it not.' 

s What, are ye from Tergou? all the better. 
But I cannot call your face to mind.' 

* Oh, you know not me : my husband and me, 
we are very humble folk by you. But true Eli 
and his wife are known of all the town ; and re- 
spected. So I am at your call, dame ; and at yours, 
wife ; and yours, my pretty poppet ; night or day/ 

'There's a woman of the right old sort,' said 
Catherine, as the door closed upon her. 

' I hate her. I hate her. I hate her/ said 
Margaret, with wonderful fervour. 

Catherine only laughed at this outburst. 

* That is right/ said she, s better say it, as set sly 
and think it. It is very natural after all. Come, 
here is your bundle o* comfort. Take and hate that ; 
if ye can / and she put the child in her lap. 
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' No, no ;' said Margaret, turning her head half 
away from him ; she could not for her life turn 
the other half. 'He is not my child now ; he is 
hers. I know not why she left him here, for my 
part. It was very good of her not to take him to 
her. house, cradle, and all ; oh I oh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! 
oh! oh! oh!' 

'Ah! well, one comfort, he is not dead. This 
gives -me light; some other woman has got him 
away from me; like father, like son; oh! oh! 
oh! oh! oh!' 

Catherine was sorry for her, and let her cry in 
peace. And after that, when she wanted Joan's 
aid, she used to take Gerard out, to give him a 
little fresh air. Margaret never objected ; nor ex- 
pressed the least incredulity ; but on their return 
was always in tears. 

This connivance was short lived. She was now 
altogether as eager to wean little Gerard. It 
was done ; and he recovered health and vigour : 
and another trouble fell upon him directly: 
teething. But here Catherine's experience was 
invaluable: and now, in the midst of her grief 
and anxiety about the father, Margaret had 
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moments of bliss, watching the son's tiny teeth 
come through. ' Teeth, mother ? I call them not 
teeth, but pearls of pearls/ And each pearl that 
peeped and sparkled on his red gums, was to 
her the greatest feat Nature had ever achieved. 

Her companion partook the illusion. And, had 
we told them a field of standing corn was equally 
admirable, Margaret would have changed to a 
reproachful gazelle, and Catherine turned us out 
of doors ; so each pearl's arrival was announced 
with a shriek of triumph by whichever of them 
was the fortunate discoverer. 

Catherine gossiped with Joan and learned 
that she was the wife of Jorian Ketel of Tergou, 
who had been servant to Ghy sbrecht Van Swieten, 
but fallen out of favour, and come back to Eotter- 
dam, his native place. His Mends bad got him the 
place of sexton to the parish, and what with that 
and carpentering, he did pretty well. 

Catherine told Joan in return whose child it was 
she had nursed, and all about Margaret and 
Gerard, and the deep anxiety his silence had 
plunged them in, ' Ay,' said Joan, ' the world' is 
full of trouble.' One day she said to Catherine, 
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'It's my belief my man knows more about your 
Gerard than anybody in these parts : but he has 
got to be closer than ever of late. Drop in some 
day just afore sunset, and set him talking. And, 
for our Lady's sake, say not I set you on. The 
only hiding he ever gave me was for babbling 
his business: and I do not want another. 
Gramercy ! I married a man for the comfort of 
the thing : not to be hided.' 

Catherine 'dropped in. Jorian was ready 
enough to tell her how he had befriended her 
son and perhaps! saved his life. But this was no 
news to Catherine : and the moment she began 
to cross-question him as to whether he could guess 
why her lost boy neither came, nor wrote, he 
cast a grim look at his wife, who received it with 
a calm air of stolid candour and innocent un- 
consciousness ; and his answers became short and 
sullen* 'What should he know more than 
another?' and so on. He added, after a pause, 
'Think you the burgomaster takes such as me 
into his secrets ? 

' Oh, then the burgomaster knows something 7 
said Catherine, sharply. 

' Likely, Who else should ?' 
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• Til auk him/ 
4 1 would.' 



' And tell him you say he knows.* 

* That is right, dame. Go make him mine 
enemy. That is what a poor fellow always gets 
if he says a word to you women.* And Jorian 
from that moment shrunk in and bocame impene- 
trable as a hedgehog, and almost as prickly. 

His conduct causod both the poor women 
agonies of mind ; alarm, and irritated curiosity. 
Ghysbrecht was for some cause Gerard's mortal 
enemy; had stopped his marriage, imprisoned 
him, hunted him. And here was his late servant, 
who when off his guard had hinted that tliis 
enemy had the clue to Gerard's silence. After 
sifting Jorian' s every word and look, all remained 
dark and mysterious. Then Catherine told 
Margaret to go herself to him. * You are young ; 
you are fair. You will, maybe, get more out of 
him than I could.' 

The conjecture was a reasonable one. 

Margaret went with her child in her arms and 
tapped timidly at Jorian's door just before sunset. 
* Come in,' said a sturdy voice. She entered, and 
there sat Jorian by the fireside. At sight of her 
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he rose, snorted, and burst out of the house. 'Is 
that for me, wife? 9 inquired Margaret, turning 
very red. 

'Ton must excuse him,' replied Joan, rather 
coldly ; 'he lays it to your door that he is a poor 
man instead of a rich one. It is something 
about a piece of parchment There was one a- 
missing, and he got nought from the burgomaster 
all along of that one.' 

'Alas! Gerard took it. 9 

'Likely. But my man savs you should not 

• • . . 

have let him : you were pledged to him to keep 
them all safe. And, sooth to say, I blame not 
my Jorian for being wroth. "lis hard for a poor 
man to be so near fortune and lose it by those 
he has befriended. However, I tell him another 
story. Says I, " Folk that are out o' trouble, like 
you and me, didn't ought to be too hard on folk 
that are in trouble : and she has plenty." Going 
already? What is all your hurry, mistress?* 

' Oh, it is not for me to driye the goodman out 
of his own house.' 

' Well, let me kiss the bairn afore ye go. He 
is not in fault any way, poor innocent.' 

Upon this cruel rebuff Margaret came to a 
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resolution, which she did not confide even to 
Catherine. 

After six weeks' stay that good woman returned 
home. 

On the child's birthday, which occurred soon 
after, Margaret did no work: but put on her 
Sunday clothes, and took her boy in her arms and 
went to the church and prayed there long and 
fervently for Gerard's safe return. T 

That same day and hour Father Clement cele- 
brated a mass and prayed for Margaret's departed 
soul in the minster church at Basle. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Some blackguard or other, I think it was Sybrandt, 
said, i A lie is not like a blow with a coital 
axe.' 

True : for we can predict in some degree the 
consequences of a stroke with any material 
weapon. But a lie has no bounds at alL The 
nature of the thing is to ramify beyond human 
calculation. 

Often in the every-day world a lie has cost a 
life, or laid waste two or three. 

And so, in this story, what tremendous conse- 
quences of that one heartless falsehood ! 

Yet the tellers reaped little from it. 

The brothers, who invented it merely to have 
one claimant the less for their father's property, 
saw little Gerard take their brother's place in 
their mother's heart. Nay, more, one day Eli 
openly proclaimed that, Gerard being lost, and 
probably dead, he had provided by will for little 
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Gerard, and also for Margaret, his poor son's 
widow. 

At this the look that passed between the black 
sheep was a caution to traitors. Cornelis had it on 
his lips to say Gerard was most likely alive. But 
he saw his mother looking at him, and checked 
himself in time. 

Ghysbrecht Van Swieten, the other partner in 
that lie, was now a failing man. He saw the 
period fast approaching when all his wealth 
would drop from his body, and his misdeeds cling 
to his soul. 

Too intelligent to deceive himself entirely, he 
had never been free from gusts of remorse. In 
taking Gerard's letter to Margaret he had com- 
pounded. 'I cannot give up land and money,' 
said his giant Avarice. <I will cause her no 
unnecessary pain/ said his dwarf Conscience. 

So, after first tampering with the seal, and 
finding there was not a syllable about the deed, 
he took it to her with his own hand ; and made 
a merit of it to himself: a set-off; and on a 
scale not uncommon where the self-accuser is the 
judge. 

The bigh. of Margaret's child surprised and 
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shocked him, and put his treacherous act in a 
new light. Should his letter take effect he should 
cause the dishonour of her, who was the daughter 
of one friend, the granddaughter of another, and 
whose land he was keeping from her too. 

These thoughts preying on him at that period 
of life, when the strength of body decays, and the 
memory of old friends revives, filled him with 
gloomy horrors. Yet he was afraid to confess. 
For the cure was an honest man, and would have 
made him disgorge. And with him Avarice was 
an ingrained habit, Penitence only a sentiment/ 

Matters were thus when, one day, returning 
from the town-hall to his own house, he found a 
woman waiting for him in the vestibule, with a 
child in her arms. She was veiled, and so, con- 
cluding she had something to be ashamed of, he 
addressed her magisterially. On this she let 
down her veil and looked him full in the face. 

It was Margaret Brandt. 

Her sudden appearance and manner startled 
him, and he could not conceal his confusion. 

* Where is my Gerard?' cried she, her bosom 
heaving. * Is he alive T 

'For aught I know/ stammered fthysbrecht. 
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*I hope so, for your sake. Prithee cogie into 
this room. The servants I' 

'Not a step/ said Margaret, and she took him 
by the shoulder, and held him with all the energy 
of an excited woman. ' You know the secret of 
that which is breaking my heart. Why does not 
my Gerard come, nor send a line this many 
months ? Answer me, or all the town is like to 
hear me ; let alone thy servants. My misery is 
too great to be sported with.' 

In vain he persisted he knew nothing about 
Gerard. She told him those who had sent her to 
him told her another tale. ' You do know why he 
neither comes nor sends,' said she, firmly. 

At this Ghysbrecht turned paler and paler; 
but he summoned all his dignity, and said, ' Would 
you believe those two knaves against a man of 
worship?' 

' What two knaves ?' said she, keenly. 

He stammered, ' Said ye not — ? There, I am a 
poor old broken man, whose memory is shaken. 
And you come here, and confuse me so. I know 
not.wbat I say.' 

' Ay, sir, your memory is shaken, or sure you 
would not be my enemy. My father saved you 
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from the plague, when none other would come 
anigh you ; and was ever your Mend. My grand- 
father Moris helped you in your early poverty, 
and loved you, man and boy. Three generations 
of us you have seen ; and here is the fourth of us ; 
this is your old friend Peter's grandchild, and 
your old friend Floris his great-grandchild. Look 
down on his innocent face, and think of theirs !' 

* Woman, you torture me/ sighed Ghysbrecht, 
and sank upon a bench. But she saw her ad- 
vantage, and kneeled before him, and put the 
boy on his knees. 'This fatherless babe is poor 
Margaret Brandt's, that never did you ill, and 
comes of a race that loved you. Nay, look at his 
face. 'Twill melt thee more than any word of 
mine. Saints of heaven, what can a poor desolate 
girl and her babe have done to wipe out all 
memory of thine own young days, when thou 
wert guiltless as he is, that now looks up in thy 
face and implores thee to give him back his 
father?' 

And with her arms under the child she held 
him up higher and higher, smiling, under the old 
man's eyes. 

He cast a wild look of anguish on the child, 
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and another on the kneeling mother, and started 
up shrieking, ' A vaunt, ye pair of adders.' 

The stung soul gave the old limbs a momentary 

gour, and he walked rapidly, wringing his hands 
and clutching at his white hair. * Forget those 
days? I forget all else. Oh, woman, woman, 
sleeping or waking I see but the faces of the 
dead, I hear but the voices of the dead, and I 
shall soon be among the dead. There, there, 
what is done is done. I am in hell. I am in 
hell.' 

And unnatural force ended in prostration. 

He staggered, and but for Margaret would have 
fallen. With her one disengaged arm she supported 
him as well as she could, and cried for help. 

A couple of servants came running, and carried 
him away in a state bordering on syncope. The 
last Margaret saw of him was his old furrowed 
face, white and helpless as his hair that hung 
down over the servant's elbow. 

4 Heaven forgive me,' she said. * I doubt I have 
killed the poor old man.' 

Then this attempt to ponetrate the torturing 
mystery left it as dark, or darker than before. 
For when she came to ponder every word, her 
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suspicion was confirmed that Ghysbreeht did know 
something shoot Gerard. 'And who were the 
two knaves he thought had done a good deed, and 
told me? 01^ my Gerard, my poor deserted babe» 
yoa and I are wading in deep waters/ 

The visit to Tergou took more money than she 
could well afford: and a customer ran away in 
her debt She was once more compelled to unfold 
Catherine's angel Bat, strange to say, as she 
came down stairs with it in her hand she found 
some loose silver on the table, with a written line — 

ftt 6crxr* fttrf OTpfr. 

She fell with a cry of surprise on the writing : 
and soon it rose into a cry of joy. 

'HeisaUye. He sends me this by some fiiendly 
hand.' 

She kissed the writing again and again, and 
pat it in her bosom. 

Time rolled on : and no news of Gerard. 

And about every two months a small sum in 
silver found its way into the house. Sometimes 
it lay on the table. Once it was flung in through 
the bedroom window in a purse. Once it was at 
the bottom of Luke's basket He had stopped at 

vol. rv. K 
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the public-house to talk to a friend The giver or 
his agent was never detected. Catherine dis- 
owned it. Margaret Van Eyck swore she had no 
hand in it So did Eli. And Margaret, when- 
ever it came, used to say to little Gerard, ' Oh, 
my poor deserted child, you and I are wading in 
deep waters/ 

She applied at least half this modest, but useful 
supply, to dressing the little Gerard beyond his 
station in life. ' If it does come from Gerard, he 
shall see his boy neat.' All the mothers in the 
street began to sneer, especially such as had brats 
out at elbows. 

The months rolled on, and dead sickness of 
heart succeeded to these keener torments. She 
returned to her first thought: * Gerard must be 
dead. She should never see her boy's father again, 
nor her marriage lines.' This last grief, which 
bad been somewhat allayed by Eli and Catherine 
recognizing her betrothal, now revived in Tull 
force ; others would not look so favourably on her 
story. And often she moaned over her boy's ille- 
gitimacy. * Is it not enough for us to be bereaved ? 
Must we be dishonoured too ? Oh, that we had 
ne'er been born.' 
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A change took place in Peter Brandt His 
mind, clouded for nearly two years, seemed now 
to be clearing ; be bad intervals of intelligence ; 
and then he and Margaret used to talk of Gerard, 
till he wandered again. But one day, returning 
after an absence of some hours, Margaret found 
him conversing with Catherine, in a way he had 
never done since his paralytic stroke. ' Eh, girl, 
why must you be out? said she. 'But indeed I 
have told him all; and we have been a-crying 
together over thy troubles/ 

Margaret stood silent, looking joyfully from one 
to the other. 

Peter smiled on her, and said, ' Come, let me 
bless thee.' 

She kneeled at his feet, and he blessed her 
most eloquently. He told her she had been all 
her life the lovingest, truest, and most obedient 
daughter Heaven ever sent to a poor old widowed 
man. 'May thy son be to thee what thou bast 
been to me P 

After this he dozed. Then the females whis- 
pered together : and Catherine said — ' All our talk 
e'en now was of Gerard. It lies heavy on his 
mind. His poor head must often have listened 
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to us when it seemed quite dark. Margaret, he 
is p very understanding man ; he thought of 
many things : " He may be in prison," says he, f< or 
forced to go fighting for some king, or sent to 
Constantinople to copy books there, or gone into 
the Church after all." He had a bent that way/ 

'Ah, mother/ whispered Margaret, in reply, 
'he doth bnt deceive himself as we do/ 

Ere she could finish the sentence, a strange 
interruption occurred. 

A loud voice cried out, * I see him, I see 

him/ 

And the old man with dilating eyes seemed to 
be looking right through the wall of the house. 

i In a boat ; on a great river ; coming 

this way. Sore disfigured ; but I knew him. 
Gone ! gone ! all dark.' 

And he sank back, and asked feebly where was 
Margaret, 

' Dear father, I am by thy side. Oh, mother ! 
mother, what is this?' 

'I cannot see thee, and but a moment agone I 
saw all round the world. Ay, ay. Well, I am 
ready. Is this thy hand ? Bless thee, my child, 
bless thee I Weep not I The tree is ripe/ 
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. The old physician read the signsaright These 
calm words were his last The next moment he 
drooped his head, and gently, placidly, drifted 
away from earth, like an infant sinking to rest 
The torch had flashed up, before going out. 
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CHAPTER XH 

She who had wept for poor old Martin was not 
likely to bear this blow so stoically as the death 
of the old is apt to be borne. In vain Catherine 
tried to console her with commonplaces ; in vain 
told her it was a happy release for him : and that, 
as he himself had said, the tree was ripe. But 
her worst failure was, when she urged that there 
were now but two mouths to feed : and one care 
the less. 

* Such cares are all the joys I have/ said Mar- 
garet. * They fill my desolate heart, which now 
seems void as well as waste. Oh, empty chair, 
my bosom it aches to see thee. Poor old man, 
how could I love him by halves, I that did use to 
sit and look at him and think " But for me thou 
wouldst die of hunger." He, so wise, so learned 
erst, was got to be helpless as my own sweet 
babe, and I loved him as if he had been my child 
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instead of my father. Oh, empty chair! Oh, 
empty heart ! Well-a-day ! well-a-day V 

And the pious tears would not be denied. 

Then Catherine held her peace : and hung her 
head. And one day she made this confession, ' I 
speak to thee out o' my head, and not out o' my 
bosom ; thou dost well to be deaf to me. Were I 
in thy place I should mourn the old man all one 
as thou dost.' 

Then Margaret embraced her, and this bit of 
true sympathy did her a little good. The common- 
places did none. 

Then Catherine's bowels yearned over her, and 
ghe said, 'My poor girl, you were not born to 
live alone. I have got to look on you as my own 
daughter. Waste not thine youth upon my son 
Gerard. Either he is dead or he is a traitor. It 
cuts my heart to say it ; but who can help seeing 
it ? Thy father is gone : and I cannot always be 
aside thee. And here is an honest lad that 
loves thee well this many a day. I'd take him 
and Comfort together. Heaven hath sent us these 
creatures to torment us and comfort us and all ; 
we are just nothing in the world without 'em.' 
Then seeing Margaret look utterly perplexed, she 
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went on to say, * Why sore yon are not so blind 
as not to see it? 9 

•What? Who? 

4 Who but this Lake Peterson.' 

* What, oar Lake? The boy that carries my 
basket? 

' Nay, he is over nineteen, and a fine, healthy 
lad: and I have k made inquiries for yon; and 
they all do say he is a capable workman, and 
never touches a drop; and that is much in a 
Rotterdam lad, which they are mostly half man, 
half sponge.' 

Margaret smiled for the first time this many 
days. ' Luke loves dried puddings dearly,' said 
she: 'and I make them to his mind. Tis them 
he comes a-courting here.' Then she suddenly 
turned red. 'But if I thought he came after 
your son's wife that is, or ought to be, Td soon 
put him to the door.' 

'Nay, nay; for Heaven's sake let me not 
make mischief. Poor lad! Why, girl, Fancy 
will not be bridled. Bless you, I wormed it out 
of him near a twelvemonth agone.' 

'Oh, mother, and you let him \¥ 

'Well, I thought of you. I said to myself, "If 
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he is fool enough to be her slave for nothing, aU 
the better for her. A lone woman is lost without 
a man about her to fetch and carry her little 
matters." Bat now my mind is changed, and I 
think the best use yon can pot him to is to marry 
him.' 

'So then his own mother is against him, and 
would wed me to the first comer. Ah, Gerard, 
thou hast bat me ; I will not believe thee dead 
tQl I see thy tomb, nor folse till I see thee with 
another lover in thine hand. Foolish boy, I shall 
ne'er be civfl to him again.' 

Afflicted with the busybody's protection, Lake 
Peterson met a cold reception in the house where 
he had hitherto found a gentle and kind one. 
And by-and-by, finding himself very little spoken 
to at all, and then sharply and irritably, the 
great, soft* fellow fell to whimpering, and asked 
Margaret plump if he had done anything to offend 
her. 

* Nothing. I am to blame. I am curst If 
you will take my counsel you will keep out of my 
way awhile.' 

'It is all along of me, Luke,' said the busy- 
body. 
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c You, Mistress Catherine. AVhy what have I 
dono for you to set her against mo ?' 

' Nay, I meant all for the best. I told her I 
saw you were looking towards her through a 
wedding-ring. But she wont hear of it. v 

c There was no need to tell her that, wife, she 
knows I am oourting her this twelvemonth/ 

( Not I,' said Margaret, * or I should never have 
opened the street door to you/ 

c Why, I oonio here every Saturday night. And 
that is how the lads in llotterdam do court. If 
we sup with a lass o v Saturdays, that*s wooing. 9 

( Oh, that is Rotterdam, is it ? Then next time 
you como let it be Thursday, or Friday. For my 
part I thought you came after my puddings, l>oy.' 

* I like your puddings well enough. You make 
them better than mother does. But I like you 
still better than the puddings,* said Luke, 
tenderly. 

'Then you havo soentho hist of them. How 
dare you talk so to another man's wife, and him 
far away ?' She ended gently, but very firmly, 
' You need not trouble yourself to como hero any 
more, Luke ; I can carry my basket myself.' 

1 Oh, very well/ said Luke, and after sitting 
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flflent and stupid for a little while, he rose, and 
said sadly to Catherine, 'Dame, I dare say I have 
got the sack ;' and went out. 

But the next Saturday Catherine found him 
seated on the door-step blabbering. He told her he 
had got used to come there, and every other place 
seemed strange. She went in and told Margaret, 
and Margaret sighed -and said, ' Poor Luke, he 
might come in for her, if he could know his place, 
and treat her like a married wife/ On this being 
communicated to Luke, he hesitated. ' Pshaw!' 
said Catherine, < promises are pie^srusts. Promise 
her all the world, sooner than sit outside like a 
fool, when a word will carry you inside. Now 
you humour her in everything, and then, if poor 
Gerard come not home and claim her, you will 
be sure to have her — in time. A lone woman is 
aye to be tired out, thou foolish boy.' 
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CHAPTEB XIIL 
€f)t Clai&Ux* 

Brother Clement had taught and preached in 
Basle more than a twelvemonth, when one day 
Jerome stood before him, dusty, with a triumphant 
glance in his eye. . 

'Give the glory to God, brother Clement; 
thou canst now Wend to England with me.' 

' I am ready, brother Jerome : and, expecting 
thee these many months, have in the intervals 
of teaching and devotion studied the English 
tongue somewhat closely/ 

' 'Twas well thought of/ said Jerome. He then 
told him he had but delayed till he could obtain 
extraordinary powers from the Pope to collect 
money for the Church's use in England, and to hear 
confession in all the secular monasteries. 'So 
now gird up thy loins and let us go forth and 
deal a good blow for the Church, and against the 
Franciscans.' 
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The two friars went preaching down the Ehine, 
for England. In the larger places they both 
preached. At the smaller they often divided, and 
took different sides of the river, and met again at 
some appointed spot. Both were able orators, 
but in different styles. 

Jerome's was noble and impressive, but a little 
contracted in religious topics, and a trifle monoto* 
nous in delivery compared with Clement's, though 
in truth not so compared with most preachers. 

Clement's was full of variety, and often remark? 
ably colloquial. In its general flow tender and 
gently winning, it curled round the reason and 
the heart. But it always rose with the rising 
thought ; and so at times Clement soared as far 
above Jerome as his level speaking was below 
him. Indeed, in these noble heats he was all that 
we have read of inspired prophet or heathen 
orator: Vehemens ut procella, excitatus ut tor- 
rens, incensus ut fulmen, tonabat, fulgurabat, et 
rapidis eloquentisa fluctibus cuncta proruebat et 
porturbabat. 

I would give literal specimens, but for five 
objections: it is difficult; time is short; I have 
done it elsewhere; an able imitator has since 
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done it better; and similarity, a virtue in peas, 
is a vice in books. 

But (not to evade the matter entirely) Clement 
used secretly to try and learn the recent events 
and the besetting sin of each town he was to 
preach in. 

But Jerome the unbending scorned to go out of 
his way for any people's vices. At one great 
town some leagues from the Bhine, they mounted 
the same pulpit in turn. Jerome preached against 
vanity in dress, a favourite theme of his. He 
was eloquent and satirical, and the people listened 
with complacency. It was a vice that they were 
little given to. 

Clement preached against drunkenness. It 
was a besetting sin, and sacred from preaching in 
these parts: for the clergy themselves were 
infected with it, and popular prejudice protected 
it. Clement dealt it merciless blows out of Holy 
Writ and worldly experience. A crime itself, it 
was the nursing-mother of most crimes, especially 
theft and murder. He reminded them of a parri- 
cide that had lately been committed in their town 
by an honest man in liquor, and also how a band 
of drunkards had r roasted one of their own com- 
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rades alive at a neighbouring village. ' Tour last 
prince/ said lie, 'is reported to have died of 
apoplexy, but well you know he died of drink : 
and of your aldermen one perished miserably last 
month dead drunk, suffocated in a puddle. Your 
children's backs go bare that you may fill your 
bellies with that which makes you the worst of 
beasts, silly as calves, yet fierce as boars; and 
drives your families to need, and your souls to 
hell. I tell ye your town, ay, and your very 
nation would sink to the bottom of mankind did 
your women drink as you do. And how long will 
they be temperate, and, contrary to nature, resist 
the example of their husbands and fathers ? Vice 
ne'er yet stood still. Ye must amend yourselves 
or see them come down to your mark. Already 
in Bohemia they drink along with the men. How 
shows a drunken woman ? Would you love to see 
your wives drunken, your mothers drunken ?' At 
this there was a shout of horror, for mediaeval 
audiences had not learned to sit mumchance at a 
moving sermon. ' Ah, that comes home to you,' 
cried the friar. ' What ? madmen ! think you it 
doth not more shock the all pure God to see a 
man, his noblest work, turned to a drunken beast, 
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than it can shock you creatures of sin and un- 
reason to see a woman turned into a thing no 
better nor worse than yourselves ?' 

He ended with two pictures; a drunkard's 
house and family, and a sober man's; both so 
true and dramatic in all their details that the 
wives fell all to 'ohing' and 'ahing,' and 'Eh, 
but that is a true word.' 

This discourse caused quite an uproar. The 
hearers formed knots : the men were indignant ; 
so the women nattered them, and took their part 
openly against the preacher. A married man 
had a right to a drop : he needed it, working 
for all the family. And for their part they did 
not care to change their men for milksops. 

The double faces I That very evening a band 
of men caught near a hundred of them round 
brother Clement, filling his wallet with the best, 
and offering him the very roses off their heads, 
and kissing his frock, and blessing him ' for taking 
in hand to mend their sots.' 

Jerome thought this sermon too earthly. 

'Drunkenness is not heresy, Clement, that a 
whole sermon should be preached against it.' 

As they went on he found to his surprise that 
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Clement's sermons sank into his hearers deeper 
than his own ; made them listen, think, cry, ami 
sometimes even amend their ways. i He hath the 
art of sinking to their peg/ thought Jerome. 
'Yet he can soar high enough at times.' 

Upon the whole, it puzzled Jerome, who had a 
secret sense of superiority to his tenderer brother. 
And, after about two hundred miles of it, it got 
to displease him as well as puzzle him. But he 
tried to check this sentiment as petty and un- 
worthy. * Souls differ like locks,' said he, 'and 
preachers must differ like keys, or the fewer 
should the Church open for God to pass in. And, 
certes, this novice hath the key to these northern 
souls, being himself a northern man.' 

And so they came slowly down the Rhine, 
sometimes drifting a few miles on the stream: 
but in general walking by the banks preaching, 
and teaching, and confessing sinners in the towns 
and villages; and they reached the town of 
Dusseldorf. 

There was the little quay where Gerard and 
Denys had taken boat up the Rhine. The friars 
landed on it. There were the streets, there was 

VOL. IV. I- 
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1 The Silver Lion.* Nothing had changed but he, 
who walked throtigh it barefoot, with his heart 
calm and cold, his hands across his breast, and 
his eyes bent meekly on the ground, a true son of 
Dominic and holy Church. 



> 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

<Eli,' said Catherine, 'answer me one question 
like a man, and I'll ask no more to-day. What is 
wormwood ?' 

Eli looked a little helpless at this sudden de- 
mand upon his faculties; but soon recovered 
enough to say it was something that tasted main 
bitter. 

' That is a fair answer, my man, but not the 
one I look for.' 

' Then answer it yourself.' 

' And shall. Wormwood is — to have two in the 
house a-doing nought, but waiting for thy shoes 
and mine.' Eli groaned. The shaft struck home. 

' Methinks waiting for their best friend's coffin, 
that and nothing to do, are enow to make them 
worse than Nature meant. Why not set them up 
somewhere, to give 'em a chance?' 
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Eli said he was willing, but afraid they would 
drink and gamble their very shelves away. 

4 Nay/ said Catherine. 'Dost take me for a 
simpleton ? Of course I mean to watch them at 
starting, and drive them wi' a loose rein, as the 
saying is.' 

' Where did you think of? Not here ; to divide 
our own custom.' 

'Not likely. I say [Rotterdam, against the 
world. Then I could start them.' 

Oh, self-deception! The true motive of all 
this was to get near little Gerard. 

After many discussions, and eager promises of 
amendment on these terms from Cornells and 
Sybrandt, Catherine went to Kotterdam shop- 
hunting, and took Kate with her ; for a change. 
They soon found one, and in a good street : but 
it was sadly out of order. However they got it 
cheaper for that, and instantly set about brushing 
it up, fitting proper shelves for the business, and 
making the dwelling-house habitable. 

Luke Peterson was always asking Margaret 
what he could do for her. The answer used to be 
in a sad tone, ' Nothing, Luke, nothing.' 
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'What you fhat are so r clever, can you think 
of nothing for me to do for you ?' 

i Nothing, Luke, nothing/ 

But at last she varied the reply thus : . ' If you 
could make something to help my sweet sister 
Kate about.' ' 

The slave of love consented joyfully, and soon 
made Kate a little cart, and cushioned it, and 
jr.oked himself into it, and at eventide drew her 
out of the town, and along the pleasant boulevard, 
with Margaret and Catherine walking beside. It 
looked a happier party than it was. 

Kate, for one, einjoyed it keenly; for little 
Gerard was put in her lap, and she doted on him : 
and it was like a cherub carried by a little angel, 
or a rosebud lying in the cup of a lily. 

So the vulgar jeered : and asked Luke how a 
thistle tasted, and if his mistress could not afford 
one with four legs, etc, 

Luke did not mind these jeers; but Kate 
minded them for him. 

' Thou hast made the cart for me, good Luke,' 
said she. ' 'Twas much. I did ill to let thee draw 
me too ; we can afford to pay some poor soul for 
that. I love my rides, and to carry little Gerard ; 
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but Fd liever ride no more than thou be mocked 
for't.' 

' Much I care for their tongues,' said Luke, ' if 
I did care I'd knock their heads together. I shall 
draw you till my mistress says give over.* 

' Luke, if you obey Kate, you will oblige me.' 

'Then I will obey Kate.' 

An honourable exception to popular humour 
wad Jorian Ketel's wife. * That is strength well laid 
out, to draw the weak. And her prayers will be 
your guerdon : she is not long for this world : she 
smileth in pain.' These were the words of Joan. 

Bingleminded Luke answered that he did not 
want the poor lass's prayers ; he did it to please 
his mistress, Margaret. 

After that Luke often pressed Margaret to give 
him something to do — without success. 

But one day, as if tired with his importuning, 
she turned on him, and said with a look and 
accent, I should in vain try to convey — 

' Find me my boy's father!' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

' Mistbess, they all say he is dead. 

* Not so. They feed me still with hopes/ m ,' 

* Ay, to your face, but behind your back they 
all say he is dead.' 

At this revelation Margaret's tears began to 
flow. 

Luke whimpered for company. He had the 
body of a man, but the heart of a girl 

' Prithee, weep not so, sweet mistress,' said he* 
' I'd bring him back to life, an' I could, rather 
than see thee weep so sore.' 

Margaret said she thought she was weeping 
because they were so double-tongued with her. 

She recovered herself, and laying her hand on his 
shoulder, said solemnly, 'Luke, he is not dead. 
Dying men are known to have a strange sight 
And listen, Luke I My poor father, when he was 
a-dying, and I, simple fool, was so happy, thinking 
he was going to get well altogether, he said to 
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mother and me — lie was sitting in that very chair 
where you are now, and mother was as might be 
here, and I was yonder making a sleeve — said he, 
"I see him! I see him!" Just so. Not like 
a failing man at all, but all o' fire. " Sore dis- 
figured — on a great river — -coming this way." 

' Ah, Luke, if you were a woman, and had the 
feeling for me you think you have, you would 
pity me, and find him for me. Take a thought ! 
The father of my child !' 

6 Alack, I would, if I knew how/ said Luke. 
« But how can I V 

'Nay, of course you cannot. I am mad to 
think it. But, oh, if any one really cared for me, 
they would ; that is all I know.' 

Luke reflected in silence for some time. 

' The old folk all say dying men can see more 
than living wights. Let me think : for my mind 
cannot gallop like thine. On a great river ? Well, 
the Maas is a great river.* He pondered on. 

' Coming this way ? Then if it 'twas the Maas, 
he would have been here by this time, so 'tis not 
the Maas. The Bhine is a great river, greater 
than the Maas ; and very long. I think it will 
be the Bhine/ 
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. i And so do I, Luke ; for Denys bade him come . 
down the Ehine. But even if it is, he may turn 
off before he comes anigh his birthplace. He 
does not pine for me as I for him ; that is clear. 
Luke, do you not think he has deserted me ?' She 
wanted him to contradict her; but he said 'It 
looks very like it ; what a fool he must be !' 

'Whatdo we know?' objected Margaret, imr 
ploringly. 

'Let me think again,' said Luke, 'I cannot 
gallop/ 

The result of this meditation was this. He 
knew a station about sixty miles up the Ehine, 
where all the public boats put in ; and he would 
go to that station, and try and cut the truant off. 
To be sure he did not even know him by sight ; 
but as each boat came in he would mingle with 
the passengers, and ask if one Gerard was there. 
' And, mistress, if you were to give me a bit of a 
letter to him ; for, with us being strangers, may- 
hap a won't believe a word I say.' 

'Good, kind, thoughtful Luke, I will (how I 
have undervalued thee !). But give me till supper- 
time to get it writ' At supper she put a letter 
into his hand with a blush : it was a long letter 
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tied round with silk after the fashion of the day, 
and sealed oyer the knot 

Luke weighed it in his hand, with a shade of 
discontent, and said to her very gravely, 'Say 
your father was not dreaming, and say I have the 
luck to fall in with this man, and say he should 
turn out a better bit of stuff than I think him, 
and come home to you then and there — what is 
to become o' me 7 

Margaret coloured to her very brow. 'Oh, 
Luke, Heaven will reward thee. And I shall fall 
on my knees and bless thee ; and I shall love thee 
all my days, sweet Luke ; as a mother does her 
son. I am so old by thee: trouble ages the 
heart Thou shaft not go : 'tis not fair of me ; 
Love maketh us to be all self.' 

'Humph!' said Luke. 'And if/ resumed he, 
in the same grave way, 'yon scapegrace shall read 
thy letter, and hear me tell him how thou pinest 
for him, and yet, being a traitor, or a mere idiot, 
will not turn to thee — what shall become of me 
then? Must I die a bachelor, and thou fere 
lonely to thy grave, neither maid, wife, nor widow ? 

Margaret panted with fear and emotion at this 
terrible piece of good sense, and the plain question 
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that followed it. ■ But at laqt she faltered out, ' If, 
which our Lady be merciful to me, and forbid — Oh I' 

'Well, mistress?' 

'If he should read my letter, and hear thy 
words — and, sweet Luke, be just and tell him what 
a lovely babe he hath, fatherless, fatherless. Oh, 
Luke, can he be so cruel?* 

'I trow not: but if?' 

* Then he will give thee up my marriage lines, 
and I shall be an honest woman ; and a wretched 
one ; and my boy will not be a bastard : and, of 
course, then we could both go into any honest 
man's house that would be troubled with us : and 
even for thy goodness this day, I will — I will — 
ne'er be so ungrateful as go past thy door to 
another man's.' 

* Ay, but will you come in at mine ? Answer me 
that!' 

' Oh, ask me not ! Some day, perhaps, when 
my wounds leave bleeding. Alas, I'll try. If I 
don't fling myself and my child into the Maas. 
Do not go, Luke ! do not think of going ! 'Tis 
all madness from first to last.' 

But Luke was as slow to forego an idea as to 
form one. 
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His reply showed how fast love was making a 
man of him. i Well,' said he, ' madness is some- 
thing any way ; and I am tired of doing nothing 
for thee : and I am no great talker. To-morrow, , 
at peep of day, I start. But, hold, I have no 
money. My mother, she takes care of all mine ; 
and I ne'er see it again/ 

Then Margaret took out Catherine's gold angel, 
which had escaped so often, and gave it to Luke ; 
and he set out on his mad errand. 

It did not however seem so mad to him as to 
us. It was a superstitious age : and Luke acted 
on the dying man's dream, or vision, or illusion, 
or whatever it was, much as we should act on re- 
spectable information. 

But Catherine was downright angry when she 
heard of it. To send the poor lad on such a wild- 
goose chase! 'But you are like a many more 
girls ; and mark my words : by the time you have 
worn that Luke fairly out, and made him as sick 
pf you as a dog, you will turn as fond on him as a 
cow on a calf, and " Too late " will be the cry.' - 
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Cf)e Ctatttar, 

The two Mars reached Holland from the south 
just twelve hours after Luke started up the Rhine. 

Thus, wild-goose chase or not, the parties were 
nearing each other, and rapidly too. For Jerome, 
unable to preach in low Dutch, now began to 
push on towards the coast, anxious to get to 
England as soon as possible. 

And, having the stream with them, the friaxs 
would in point of fact have missed Luke by passing 
him in full stream below his station, but for the 
incident which I am about to relate. 

About twenty miles above the station Luke was 
making for, Clement landed to preach in a large 
village; and towards the end of his sermon he 
noticed a grey nun weeping. 

He spoke to her kindly, and asked her what 
was her griet ' Nay/ said she, * 'tis not for myself 
flow these tears; 'tis for my lost friend. Thy 
words reminded me of what she was, and what 
she is, poor wretch. But you are a Dominican, 
and I am a Franciscan nun.' 

'It matters little, my sister, if we are both 
Christians, and if I can aid thee in aught' 
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The nun looked in his face, and said, ' These are 
strange words, but methinks they are good ; and thy 
lips are oh most eloquent. I will tell thee our grief/ 

She then let him know that a young nun, the 
darling of the convent, and her bosom friend, had 
been lured away from her vows, and, after various 
gradations of sin, was actually living in a small 
inn as chambermaid, in reality as a decoy, and was 
known to be selling her favours to the wealthier 
customers. She added, 'Anywhere else we 
might by kindly violence force her away from 
perdition. But this innkeeper was the servant of 
the fierce baron on the height there, and hath his 
ear still, and he would burn our convent to the 
ground, were we to take her by force,' 

' Moreover, souls will not be saved by brute 
force/ said Clement. 

While they were talking Jerome came up, and 
Clement persuaded him to lie at the convent that 
night. But when in the morning Clement told 
him he had had a long talk with the abbess, and 
that she was very sad, and he had promised her 
to try and win back her nun, Jerome objected, 
and said, * It was not t their business, and was 
a waste of time/ Clement, however, was no 
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longer a ' mere "pupil. He stood firm, and at 
last they agreed that Jerome should go forward, 
and secure their passage in the next ship for 
England, and Clement be allowed time to make 
his well-meant but idle experiment. 

About ten o'clock that day, a figure in a horse- 
man's cloak, and great boots to match, and a large 
flapping felt hat, stood like a statue near the 
auberge, where was the apostate nun, Mary. 
The friar thus disguised was at that moment truly 
wretched. These ardent natures undertake 
wonders ; but are dashed when they come hand 
to hand with the sickening difficulties. But then, 
as their hearts are steel, though their nerves are 
anything but iron, they turn not back, but panting 
and dispirited, struggle on to the last. 

Clement hesitated long at the door, prayed for 
help and wisdom, and at last entered the inn and 
sat dqwn faint at heart, and with his body in a 
cold perspiration. 

But outside he was another man. He called 
lustily for a cup of wine : it was brought him by 
the landlord. He paid for it with money the 
convent had supplied him : and made a show of 
drinking it. 
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'Landlord/ said he, 'I hear there is a fair 
chambermaid in thine house/ 

' Ay, stranger, the buxomest in Holland. But 
she gives not her company to all comers ; only to 
good customers/ 

Friar Clement dangled a massive gold chain in 
the landlord's sight* He laughed, and shouted, 
' Here, Janet, here is a lover for thee would bind 
thee in chains of gold: and a tall lad into the 
bargain I promise thee/ 

' Then I am in double luck/ said a female voice : 
' send him hither/ 

Clement rose, shuddered, and passed into the 
room, where Janet was seated playing with a piece 
of work, and laying it down every minute, to sing 
a mutilated fragment of a song. For, in her 
mode of life, she had not the patience to carry" 
anything out. 

After a few words of greeting, the disguised 
visitor asked her if they could not be more private 
somewhere. 

' Why not?' said she. And she rose and smiled, 
and went tripping before him. He followed, 
groaning inwardly, and sore perplexed. 

'There/ said she. 'Have no fear! Nobody 
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ever comes here, but such as pay for the privi- 
lege/ 

Clement looked round the room, and prayed 
silently for wisdom. Then he went softly, and 
closed the window-shutters carefully. 

* What on earth is that for T said Janet in some 
uneasiness. 

< Sweetheart,* whispered the visitor, with a 
mysterious air, ' ' it is that God may not see 
us.' 

' Madman,' said Janet, * think you a wooden 
shutter can keep out his eye ?' 

'Nay, I know not Perchance he has too 
much on hand to notice us. But I would not the 
saints and angels should see us. Would you ¥ 

* My poor soul, hope not to escape their sight ! 
The only way is not to think of them ; for if you 
do, it poisons your cup. For two pins I'd run 
and leave thee. Art pleasant company in sooth.' 

'After all, girl, so that men see us not, what 
signify God and the saints seeing us ? Feel this 
chain ! 'Tis virgin gold. I shall cut two of these 
heavy links off for thee.' 

* Ah ! now thy discourse is to the point.' And 
she handled the chain greedily. 'Why, 'tis as 
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massy as the chain round the Virgin's neck at the 
conv — ' She did not finish the word. 

' Whisht! whisht! whisht! Tis it. And thou 
shalt have thy share. But betray me not.' 

' Monster !' cried Janet, drawing back from him 
with repugnance, 'what rob the blessed Virgin of 
her chain, and give it to an — ' 

'You are none/ cried Clement, exultingly, 'or 
you had not recked for that. — Mary Y 

'Ah! ah! ah!' 

'Thy patron saint, whose chain this is, sends 
me to greet thee.' 

She ran screaming to the window and began to 
undo the shutters. 

Her fingers trembled, and Clement had time to 
debarass himself of his boots, and his hat, before 
the light streamed in upon him. He then let his 
cloak quietly fall, and stood before her, a Domini- 
can Mar, calm and majestic as a statue, and held 
his crucifix towering over her with a loving, sad, 
and solemn look, that somehow relieved her of the 
physical part of fear, but crushed her with religious 
terror and remorse. She crouched and cowered 
against the wall. 
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'Mary,' said he, gently ; * one word ! Are yon 
happy ?' 

' As happy as I shall be in hell.' 

' And they are not happy at the convent; tbey 
weep for you.' 

'Forme?' 

* Day and night ; above all the Sister Ursula.' 

' Poor Ursula 1' And the strayed nun began to 
weep herself at the thought of her friend, 

' The angels weep still more. Wilt not dry all 
their tears in earth and heaven, and save thyself? 

* Ah ! would I could : but it is too late.* 

' Satan avaunt,' cried the monk, sternly. ' 'Ti& 
thy favourite temptation ; and thou, Mary, listed 
not to the enemy of man, belying God, and 
whispering despair. I who coma to save thee have 
been a far greater sinner than thou. Come, Mary, 
sin, thou seest, is not so sweet e'en in this world, 
as holiness ; and eternity is at the door.' 
' How can they ever receive me again ?' 
' 'Tis their worthiness thou doubtest now. But 
in truth they pine for theew 'Twas in pity of their 
tears that I, a Dominican, undertook this task; and 
broke the rule of my order by entering an inn ; ' 
and broke it again by canning these lay vestments* 
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But all is well done, and quit for a light penance, 
if thou will let us rescue thy soul from this den of 
wolves, and bring thee back to thy vows.' 

The nun gazed at him with tears in her eyes. 
'And thou a Dominican hast done this for a 
daughter of St, Francis ! Why the Franciscans 
and Dominicans hate one another/ 

' Ay, my daughter ; but Francis and Dominic 
love one another/ 

The recreant nun seemed struck and affected 
by this answer. 

Clement now reminded her how shocked she 
had been that the Virgin should be robbed of her 
chain. 'But see now/ said he, 'the convent and 
the Virgin too think ten times more of their poor 
nun than of golden chains ; for they freely 
trusted their chain to me a stranger, that perad- 
venture the sight of it might touch their lost 
Mary and remind her of their love.' Finally 
he showed her with such terrible simplicity the 
end of her present course, and on the other hand 
so revived her dormant memories and better feel- 
ings, that she kneeled sobbing at his feet, and 
owned she had never known happiness nor peace 
once she betrayed her vows ; and said she would 
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go back if he would go with her ; but alone she 
dared not, could not: even if she reached the 
gate she could never enter. How could she face 
the abbess and the sisters ? He told her he would 
go with her as joyfully as the shepherd bears a 
strayed lamb to the fold. 

But when he urged her to go at once, up sprung 
a crop of those prodigiously petty difficulties that 
entangle her sex, like silken nets, liker iron cob- 
webs. 

He quietly swept them aside. 

'But how can I walk beside thee in this 
habit?' 

* I have brought the gown and cowl of thy holy 
order. Hide thy bravery with them. And leave 
thy shoes as I leave these ' (pointing to his horse- 
man's boots). 

She collected her jewels and ornaments. 

' What are these for ?' inquired Clement. 

' To present to the convent, father.' 

4 Their source is too impure.' 

4 But,' objected the penitent, ' it would be a sin 
to leave them here. They can be sold to feed the 
poor.' 

'Mary, fix thine eye on this crucifix, and 
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by Borne, and his soul shall roast in eternal fire/ 
They shrank back as if a flame had met them. 
/And thou — miserable panderer! — * 

He did not end the sentence in words, but 
seized the man by the neck, and, strong as a lion 
in his moments of hot excitement, whirled him 
furiously from the door and sent him all across 
the room, pitching headforemost on to the stone 
floor; then tore the door open and carried the 
screaming nun out into the road. 'Hush! poor 
trembler/ he gasped ; * they dare not molest thefc 
on the high road. Away P 

The landlord lay terrified, half stunned, and 
bleeding: and Mary, though she often looked 
back apprehensively, saw no more of him. 
< On the road he bade her observe his impetuosity. 

1 Hitherto,' said he, 'we have spoken of thy 
faults: now for mine. My choler is ungovern- 
able ; furious. It is by the grace of God I am not 
a murderer. I repent the next moment ; but a 
moment too late is all too late. Mary, had the 
churls laid finger on thee, I should have scattered 
their brains with my crucifix. Oh, I know myself, 
go to ; and tremble at myself. There lurketh a 
.wild beast beneath this black gown of mine/ 
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'Alas, father/ said Mary, ' were you other than 
you are I had been lost. To take me from that 
place needed a man wary as a fox ; yet bold as a 
lion.' 

Clement reflected. 'Thus much is certain: 
God chooseth well his fleshly instruments: and 
with imperfect hearts doeth his perfect work. 
Glory be to God V 

When they were near the convent Mary sud- 
denly stopped, and seized the friar's arm, and 
began to cry. He looked at her kindly, and told 
her she had nothing to fear. It would be the 
happiest day she had ever spent. He then made 
her sit down and compose herself till he should 
return. He entered the convent, and desired to 
see the abbess. 

* My sister, give the glory to God : Mary is at 
the gate/ 

The astonishment and delight of the abbess were 
unbounded. She yielded at once to Clement's 
earnest request that the road of penitence might 
be smoothed at first to this unstable wanderer, 
and, after some opposition, she entered heartily 
into his views as to her actual reception. To 
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give time for their little preparations Clement 
went slowly back, and seating himself by Mary 
soothed her : and heard her confession. 

'The abbess has granted me that you shall 
propose your own penance.' 

' It shall be none the lighter/ said she. 

'I trow not,' said he: 'but that is future: to- 
day is given to joy alone.' 

He then led her round the building to the 
abbess's postern. As they went they heard musi- 
cal instruments and singing. 

' 'Tis a feast-day,' said Mary : ' and I come to 
mar it.' 

* Hardly,' said Clement, smiling ; ' seeing that 
you are the queen of the fete.' 

' I, father ? what mean you ?' 

' What, Mary, have you never heard that there 
is more joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, than over ninety-nine just persons which 
need no repentance? Now this convent is not 
heaven; nor the nuns angels; yet are there 
among them some angelic spirits ; and these sing 
and exult at thy return. And here methinks 
comes one of them ; for I see her hand trembles 
at the keyhole.' 
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^Fhe postern was flung open, and in a moment 
sister Ursula clung sobbing and kissing round her 
friend's neck. The abbess followed more sedately, 
but little less moved. 

Clement ba4e them farewell. They entreated 
him to stay : but he told them with much regret 
he could not. He had already tried his good 
brother Jerome's patience, and must hasten to the 
river : and perhaps sail for England to-morrow. 

So Mary returned to the fold, and Clement 
strode briskly on towards the Bhine, and Eng- 
land. w . 

This was the man for whom Margaret's boy 
lay in wait with her letter. 



And that letter was one of those simple, touching 
appeals only her sex can write to those who have 
used them cruelly, and they love them. She 
began by telling him of the birth of the little boy, 
and the comfort he had been to her in all the 
distress of mind his long and strange silence had 
caused her. She described the little Gerard 
minutely, not forgetting the mole on his little 
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finger. *Know you any one that hath the 
like on his? If you only saw him yon could not 
choose but be proud of him ; all the mothers in 
the street do envy me : but I the wives ; for thou 
comest not to us. My own Gerard, some say thou 
art dead. But if thou wert dead how could I be 
alive? Others say that thou, whom I love so 
truly, art false. But this will I believe from no 
lips but thine. My father loved thee well ; and 
as he lay a-dying he thought he saw thee on a 
great river, with % fece turned towards thy 
Margaret, but sore disfigured. Is't so, perchance ? 
Have cruel men scarred thy sweet face ? or hast 
thou lost one of thy precious limbs ? Why then 
thou hast the more need of me, and I shall love 
thee not worse, alas! thinkest thou a woman's 
love is light as a man's ? but better, than I did 
when I shed those few drops from my arm, not 
worth the tears thou didst shed for them ; mindest 
thou ? 'tis not so very long agone, dear Gerard.' 

The letter continued in this strain, and con- 
cluded without a word of reproach or doubt as to 
his faith and affection. Not that she was free 
from most distressing doubts : but they were not 
certainties; and to show them might turn the 
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scale, and frighten him away from her with fear 
of being scolded. And of this letter she made 
soft Luke the bearer. 

So she was not an angel after all. 

Luke mingled with the passengers of two boats, 
and could hear nothing of Gerard Eliassoen. Nor 
did this surprise him. He was more surprised 
when, at the third attempt, a black friar said to 
him, somewhat severely, 'And what would you 
with him you call Gerard Eliassoen ?' 

' Why, father, if he is alive I have got a letter 
for him.' 

'Humph!' said Jerome. 'I am sorry for it. 
However, the flesh is weak. Well, my son, he 
you seek will be here by the next boat, or the 
next boat after. And if he chooses to answer to 
that name — . After all, I am not the keeper of 
his conscience.' 

'Good father, one plain word, for Heaven's 
sake. This Gerard Eliassoen of Tergou — is he 
alive?* 

' Humph ! Why, certes, he that went by that 
name is alive.' 

' Well, then, that is settled,' said Luke, drily. 
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But the next moment he found it necessary to 
run out of sight and blubber. 

'Oh, why did the Lord make any women?' 
said he to himself. ' I was content with the world 
till I fell in love. Here his little finger is more to 
her than my whole body, and he is not dead. And 
here I have got to give him this. 9 He looked at 
the letter and dashed it on the ground. But he 
picked it up again with a spiteful snatch, and 
went to the landlord, with tears in his eyes, and 
begged for work. The landlord declined, said he 
had his own people. 

* Oh, I seek not your money,' said Luke. ' I 
only want some work to keep me from breaking 
my heart about another man's lass.' 

' Good lad ! good lad !' exploded the landlord ; 
and found him lots of barrels to mend — on these 
terms. And he coopered with fury in the interval 
of the boats coming down the Khine. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Wbitdstg an earnest letter seldom leaves the 
mind in statu quo. Margaret, in hers, vented her 
energy and her faith in her dying father's vision, 
or illusion ; and, when this was done, and Luke 
gone, she wondered at her credulity, and her eon- 
science pricked her about Luke ; and Catherine 
came and scolded her, and she paid the price of 
false hopes, and elevation of spirits, by falling into 
deeper despondency. She was found in this state 
by a stanch Mend she had lately made; Joan 
KeteL This good woman came in radiant with 
an idea. 

' Margaret, I know the cure for thine ill : the 
hermit of Gouda, a wondrous holy man. Why, 
he can tell what is coming, when he is in the 
mood.' 

* Ay, I have heard of him/ said Margaret hope- 
lessly. Joan with some difficulty persuaded her 
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to walk out as far as Gouda, and consult the her- 
mit. They took some butter, and eggs, in a 
basket, and went to his cave. 

What had made the pair such fast friends? 
Jorian some six weeks ago fell ill of a bowel dis- 
ease; it began with raging pain; and when this 
went off, leaying him weak, an awkward symptom 
succeeded ; nothing, either liquid or solid, would 
stay in his stomach a minute. The doctor said : 
* He must die if this goes on many hours ; there- 
fore, boil thou now a chicken with a golden angel 
in the water, and let him sup that !' Alas ! Gilt 
chicken broth shared the fate of the humbler 
viands, its predecessors. Then the cure steeped 
the thumb of St. Sergius in beef broth. Same re- 
sult. Then Joan ran weeping to Margaret to 
borrow some linen to make his shroud. ' Let me 
see him/ said Margaret. She came in and felt his 
pulse. 'Ah!' said she, 'I doubt they have not 
gone to the root. Open the window ! Art stifling 
him ; now change all his linen.' 

' Alack, woman, what for ? Why foul more linen 
for a dying man?' objected the medieval wife. 

' Do as thou art bid/ said Margaret dully, and 
left the room. 
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Joan somehow found herself doing as she was 
bid. Margaret returned with her apron full of a 
flowering herb. She made a decoction, and took 
it to the bedside; and before giving it to the 
patient, took a spoonful herself, and smacked her 
lips hypocritically. ' That is fair/ said he with a 
feeble attempt at humour. ' Why, 'tis sweet, and 
now 'tis bitter.' She engaged him in conversation 
as soon as he had taken it This bitter-sweet stayed 
by him. Seeing which she built on it as cards are 
built : mixed a very little schiedam in the third 
spoonful, and a little beaten yolk of egg in the 
seventh. And so with the patience of her sex she 
coaxed his body out of Death's grasp ; and finally, 
Nature, being patted on the back, instead of kicked 
under the bed, set Jorian Ketel on his legs again. 
But the doctress made them both swear never to 
tell a soul her guilty deed. ' They would put me 
in prison, away from my child.' 

The simple that saved Jorian was called sweet 
feverfew. She gathered it in his own garden. 
Her eagle eye had seen it growing out of the 
window. 

Margaret and Joan, then, reached the hermit's 
cave, and placed their present on the little plat- 
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form. Margaret then applied her mouth to the 
aperture, made for that purpose, and said : ' Holy 
hermit, we bring thee butter and eggs of the best : 
and I, a poor deserted girl, wife, yet no wife, and 
mother of the sweetest babe, come to pray thee 
tell me whether he is quick or dead, true to his 
vows or false.* 

A faint voice issued from the cave : 'Trouble 
me not with the things of earth, but send me a 
holy friar, I am dying.' 

'Alas!' cried Margaret. 'Is it e'en so, poor 
soul ? Then let us in to help thee/ 

' Saints forbid ! Thine is a woman's voice. Send 
me a holy friar !' 

They went back as they came. Joan could not 
help saying, ' Are women iiftps o' darkness then, 
that they must not come anigh a dying bed ?' 

But Margaret was too deeply dejected to say 
anything. Joan applied rough consolation. But 
she was not listened to till she said : * And Jorian 
will speak out ere long ; he is just on the boil. 
He is very grateful to thee, believe it.' 

'Seeing is believing,' replied Margaret with 
quiet bitterness. 

' Not but what he thinks you might have saved 
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him with something more out o' the common than 
yon. "A man of my inches to be cured wi' fever- 
few," says he. " Why, if there is a sorry herb," 
gays he. "Why, I was thinking o' pulling all 
mine up," says he. I up and told him remedies 
were none the better for being far-fetched ; you 
and feverfew cured him, when the grand medi- 
cines came up faster than they went down. So 
says I, " You may go down on your four bones to 
feverfew." But indeed, he is grateful at bottom ; 
you are all his thought and all his chat. But he 
sees Gerard's folk coming around ye, and good 
friends, and he said only last night — ' 
'Well?' - 

* He made me vow not to tell ye.' 

* Prithee, tell me/ 

< Well, he said : " An' if I tell what little I know, 
it won't bring him back, and it will set them all 
by the ears. I wish I had more head-piece," said 
he, "I am sore perplexed. But least said is 
soonest mended." Yon is his favourite word ; he 
comes back to't from a mile off.' 

Margaret shook her head. ' Ay, we are wading 
in deep waters, my poor babe and me.' 

It was Saturday night : and no Luke. 
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'Poor Luke!' said Margaret. 'It was very good 
of him to go on such an errand' 

€ He is one out of a hundred/ replied Catherine 
warmly. 

' Mother, do you think he would be kind to little 
Gerard?* 

'I am sure he would. So do you be kinder to 
him when he comes back ! Will ye now V 

'Ay.' 



Cf)t Clerteta:. 

Brother Clement, directed by the nuns, avoided 
a bend in the river, and, striding lustily forward, 
reached a station some miles nearer the coast than 
that where Luke lay in wait for Gerard Eliassoen. 
And the next morning he started early, and was 
in Rotterdam at noon. He made at once for the 
port, not to keep Jerome waiting. 

He observed several monks of his order on the 
quay; he went to them: but Jerome was not 
amongst them. He asked one of them whether 
Jerome had arrived ? ' Surely, brother/ was the 
reply. 
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' ' Prithee, where is he ?' 

6 Where ? Why, there V said the monk, pointing, 
to a ship in full sail. And Clement now noticed 
that all the monks were looking seaward. 

'What, gone without me! Oh Jerome! Je- 
rome !' cried he in a voice of anguish. Several of 
the friars turned round, and stared. 

'You must be brother Clement/ said one of 
them at length ; and on this they kissed him and 
greeted him with brotherly warmth, and gave him 
a letter Jerome had charged them with for him. 
It was a hasty scrawl. The writer told him coldly 
a ship was about to sail for England, and he was 
loth to lose time. He (Clement) might follow if 
he pleased, but he would do much better to stay 
behind, and preach to his own country folk. ' Give 
the glory to God, brother ; you have a wonderful 
power over Dutch 'hearts : but you are no match 
for those haughty islanders : you are too tender. 

' Know thou that on the way I met one, who 
asked me for thee under the name thou didst 
bear in the world. Be on thy guard ! Let not 
the world catch thee again by any silken net. 
And remember, Solitude, Fasting, and Prayer are 
the sword, spear, and shield of the soul. Farewell.' 
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Clement was deeply shocked and mortified at 
this contemptuous desertion, and this cold-blooded 
missive. 

He promised the good monks to sleep at the 
convent, and to preach wherever the prior should 
appoint (for Jerome had raised him to the skies as 
a preacher), and then withdrew abruptly, for he 
•was cut to the quick, and wanted to be alone. 
He asked himself, was there some incurable fault 
in him, repulsive to so true a son of Dominic ? Ot 
was Jerome himself devoid of that Christian Love 
'which St. Paul had placed above Faith itself? 
Shipwrecked with him, and saved on the same 
fragment of the wreck ; his pupil, his penitent, his 
eon in the Church, and now for four hundred miles 
his fellow-traveller in Christ ; and to be shaken off 
like dirt, the first opportunity, with harsh and cold 
disdain. ' Why, worldly hearts are no colder nor 
less trusty than this,' said he. * The only one that 
ever really loved me lies in a grave hard by. Fly 
me, fly to England, man born without a heart ; I 
Will go and pray over a grave at Sevenbergen/ 

Three hours later"he passed Peter's cottage. A 
troop of noisy children were playing about the 
door, and the house had been repaired, and a new 
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outhouse added. He turned his head hastily 
away, not to disturb a picture his memory trea- 
sured ; and went to the churchyard. 

He sought among the tombstones for Margaret's. 
He could not find it. He could not believe they 
had grudged her a tombstone, so searched the 
churchyard all over again. 

' Oh, poverty ! stern poverty ! Poor soul, thou 
wert like me ; no one was left that loved thee, when 
Gerard was gone/ 

. He went into the church, and, after kissing the 
steps, prayed long and earnestly for the soul of her 
whose resting-place he could not find. 

Coming out of the church he saw a very old 
man looking over the little churchyard gate. He 
went towards him, and asked him did he live in 
the place. 

'Four score and twelve years, man and boy. 
And I come here every day of late, holy father, to 
take a peep. This is where I look to bide ere 
long.' 

' My son, can you tell me where Margaret lies ?' 

' Margaret ? There's a many Margarets here.' 

4 Margaret Brandt She was daughter to a 
learned physician.' 
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* As if I didn't know that,' said the old man, 
pettishly. ' But she doesn't lie here. Bless you, 
they left this a longful while ago. Gone in a 
moment, and the house empty. What, is she 
dead ? Margaret a Peter dead ? Now only think 
on't. Like enow ; like enow. They great towns 
do terribly disagree wi' country folk.' 

* What great towns, my son ?' 

'Well 'twas Botterdam they went to from here, 
so I heard tell ; or was it Amsterdam ? Nay, I 
trow 'twas Botterdam. And gone there to die !* 

Clement sighed. 

€ 'Twas not in her face now, that I saw. And I 
can mostly tell. Alack, there was a blooming young 
flower to be cut off so soon, and an old weed like 
me left standing still. Well, well, she was a May 
rose yon ; dear heart, what a winsome smile she 
had, and — ' 

' God bless thee, my son/ said Clement ; ' fare- 
well !' and he hurried away. 

He reached the convent at sunset, and watched 
and prayed in the chapel for Jerome, and Margaret, 
till it was long past midnight, and his soul had re- 
covered its cold calm. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

f$t £exrtf>. 

The next day, Sunday, after mass, was a bustling 
day at Catherine's house in the Hoog Street The 
shop was now quite ready, and Cornells and 
Sybrandt were to open it next day ; their names 
were above the door ; also their sign, a white lamb 
sucking a gilt sheep. Eli had come, and brought 
them some more goods from his store to give them 
a good start. The hearts of the parents glowed 
at what they were doing, and the pair themselves 
walked in the garden together, and agreed they 
were sick of their old life, and it was more plea- 
sant to make money than waste it ; they vowed 
to stick to business like wax. Their mother's 
qui6k and ever watchful ear overheard this resolu- 
tion through an open window, and she told Eli. 
The family supper was to include Margaret and 
her boy, and be a kind of inaugural feast, at which 
good trade advice was to flow from the elders, and 
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good wine to be' drunk to the success of the con- 
verts to Commerce from Agriculture in its nar- 
rowest form, — wild oats. So Margaret had come 
over to help her mother-in-law, and also to shake 
off her own deep languor ; and both their faces 
were as red as the fire. Presently in came Joan 
with a salad from Jorian's garden. 

* He cut it for you, Margaret ; you are all his 
chat; I shall be jealous. I told him you were 
to feast to-day. But oh, lass, what a sermon in 
the new kerk ! Preaching ? I never heard it till 
this day.' 

' Would I had been there then/ said Margaret ; 
* for I am dried up for want of dew from heaven.' 

' Why, he preacheth again this afternoon. But 
mayhap you are wanted here/ 

'Not she/ said Catherine. ' Come, away ye go, 
if y' axe minded.' 

' Indeed/ said Margaret* ' methinks I should not 
be such a damper at table if I could come to't 
warm from a good sermon.' 

' Then you must be brisk/ observed Joan. * See 
the folk are wending that way, and as I live, there 
goes the holy friar. Oh bless us and save us, Mar* 
garet ; the hermit I We forgot.' And this active 
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woman bounded out of the house, and ran across 
the road, and stopped the friar. She returned as 
quickly. ' There, I was bent on seeing him nigh 
hand.' 
4 What said he to thee?' 

* Says he, " My daughter, I will go to him ere 
sunset, God willing." The sweetest voice. But, 
oh, my mistresses, what thin cheeks for a young 
man, and great eyes, not far from your colour, 
Margaret' 

* I have a great mind to go hear him,' said Mar- 
garet ' But my cap is not very clean, and they 
will all be there in their snow-white mutches.' 

i There, take my handkerchief out of the basket/ 
said Catherine; 'you cannot have the child, I 
want him for my poor Kate. It is one of her ill 
days.' 

Margaret' replied by taking the boy upstairs. 
She found Kate in bed. 

* How art thou, sweetheart? Nay, I need not 
ask. Thou art in sore pain; thou smilest so. 
See, I have brought thee one thou lovest.' 

'Two, by my way of counting,' said Kate, with 
en angelic smile. She had a spasm at that moment 
would have made some of us roar like bulls. 
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'What, in your lap?' said Margaret, answering 
a gesture of the suffering girl. ' Nay, he is too 
beavy, and thou in such pain.' 

* I love him too dear to feel his weight/ was the 
reply. 

Margaret took this opportunity, and made her 
toilet ' I am for the kerk/ said she, ' to hear a 
beautiful preacher.' Kate sighed. ' And a minute 
ago, Kate, I was all agog to go : that is the way 
with me this month past ; up and down, up and 
down, like the waves of the Zuyder Zee. I'd as 
lieve stay aside thee ; say the word !' 

' Nay/ said Kate, ' prithee go ; and bring me 
back every word. Well-a-day that I cannot go 
myself.' And the tears stood in the patient's eyes. 
This decided Margaret, and she kissed Kate, looked 
under her lashes at the boy, and heaved a little 
sigh. 

* I trow I must not/ said she. ' I never could 
kiss him a little ; and my father was dead against 
waking a child by day or night When 'tis thy 
pleasure to wake, speak thy aunt Kate the two 
new words thou hast gotten.' And she went out, 
looking lovingly over her shoulder, and shut the 
door inaudibly. 
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'Joan, you will lend me a hand, and peel 
these ? said Catherine. 

i That I will, dame/ And the cooking proceeded 
with silent vigour. 

'Now, Joan, them which help me cook and 
serve the meat, they help me eat it; that's a 

rule.' 

' There's worse laws in Holland than that. Your 
will is my pleasure, mistress ; for my Luke hath 
got his supper i' the air. He is digging to-day, by 
good luGk.' (Margaret came down.) 

'Eh, woman, yon is an ugly trade. There, she 
has just washed her face and gi'en her hair a turn, 
and now who "is like her? Kotterdam, that for 
you!' and Catherine snapped her fingers at the 
capital. ' Give us a buss, hussy ! Now mind, 
Eli won't wait supper for the duke. Wherefore, 
loiter not after your kerk is over.' 

Joan and she both followed her to the door, 
and stood at it watching her a good way down the 
street. For among homely housewives going out o' 
doors is half an incident. Catherine commented 
on the launch ; ' there, Joan, [it is almost to me 
as if I had just started my own daughter for kerk, 
and stood a looking after ; the which I've done it' 
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manys and manys the times. Joan, lass, she won't 
hear a word against our Gerard ; and, be he alive, 
he has used her cruel; that is why my bowels 
yearn for the poor wench. I'm older and wiser 
than she ; and so I'll wed her to yon simple Luke, 
and there an end* What's one grandchild?' 
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CHAPTER XVHL 

Cf)t Cloister aiOr tft* %eartf). 

The sermon had begun when Margaret entered 
the great church of St. Laurens. It was a huge 
edifice, far from completed. Churches were not 
built in a year. The side aisles were roofed, but 
not the mid aisle nor the chancel ; the pillars and 
arches were pretty perfect, and some of them 
whitewashed. But only one window in the whole 
church was glazed ; the rest were at present great 
jagged openings in the outer walls. 

But to-day all these uncouth imperfections 
made the church beautiful. It was a glorious 
summer afternoon, and the sunshine came broken 
into marvellous forms through those irregular 
openings, and played bewitching pranks upon so 
many broken surfaces. 

It streamed through the gaping walls, and clove 
the dark cool side aisles with rivers of glory, and 
dazzled and glowed on the white pillars beyond. 
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And nearly the whole central aisle was che- 
quered with light and shade in broken outlines ; 
the shades seeming cooler and more soothing 
ttjpn ever shade was, and the lights like patches 
of amber diamond, animated with heavenly fire. 
And above, from west to east the blue sky vaulted 
the lofty aisle, and seemed quite close. 

The sunny caps of the women made a sea of 
white contrasting exquisitely with that vivid vault 
of blue. 

For the mid aisle, huge as it was, was crammed, 
yet quite still. The words and the mellow, gentle, 
earnest voice of the preacher held them mute. 

Margaret stood spell-bound at the beauty, the 
devotion, ' the great calm.' She got behind a pillar 
in the north aisle ; and there, though she could 
hardly catch a word, a sweet devotional languor 
crept over her at the loveliness of the place and 
the preacher's musical voice: and balmy oil 
seemed to trickle over the waves in her heart 
and smooth them. So she leaned against the 
pillar with eyes half closed, and all seemed soft 
and dreamy. She felt it good to be there. 

Presently she saw a lady leave an excellent 
place opposite, to get out of the sun, which was 
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indeed pouring on her head from die window. 
Maigaiet went round softly but swiftly ; and was 
fortunate enough to get the place. She was now 
beside a pillar .of the south aisle, and not above 
fifty feet from the preacher. She was at his 
sde, a little behind him, but ooold hear every 
word. 

Her attention however was soon distracted by 
the shadow of a man's head and shoulders bob- 
bing up and down so drofly she had some ado to 
keep from smiling. 

Yet it was nothing essentially droIL 

It was the sexton digging. 

She found that oat in a moment by looking be- 
hind her, through the window, to whence the 
shadow came. 

Now as she was looking at Joiian Ketel digging, 
suddenly a tone of the preacher's voice fell upon 
her ear and her mind so distinctly, it seemed 
literally to strike her, and make her vibrate inside 
and out 

Her hand went to her bosom, so strange and 
sudden was the thrill. Then she turned round, 
and looked at the preacher. His back was turned 
and nothing visible but his tonsure. She sighed. 
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That tonsure, being all she saw, contradicted the 
tone effectually. 

Yet she now leaned a little forward with down- 
cast eyes, hoping for that accent again. It did 
not come. But the whole voice grew strangely 
upon her. It rose and fell as the preacher warmed : 
and it seemed to waken faint echos of a thousand 
happy memories. She would not look to dispel 
the melancholy pleasure this voice gave her. 

Presently, in the middle of an eloquent period, 
the preacher stopped. 

She almost sighed ; a soothing music had ended. 
Could the sermon be ended already? No: she 
looked round ; the people did not move. 

A good many faces seemed now to turn her 
way. She looked behind her sharply. There was 
nothing there. 

Startled countenances near her now eyed the 
preacher. She followed their looks; and there, 
in the pulpit, was a face as of a staring corpse. 
The friar's eyes, naturally large, and made larger 
by the thinness of his cheeks, were dilated to 
supernatural size, and glaring, her way, out of a 
bloodless face. 

She cringed and turned fearfully round ; for she 
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thought there must be some terrible thing near 
her. No: there was nothing; she was the out- 
side figure of the listening crowd. 

At this moment the church fell into commotion. 
Figures got up all oyer the building, and craned 
forward ; agitated faces by hundreds gazed from 
the friar to Margaret, and from Margaret to the 
friar. The turning to and fro of so many caps 
made a loud rustle. Then came shrieks of nervous 
women, and buzzing of men : and Margaret, see* 
ing so many eyes levelled at her, shrank terrified 
behind the pillar, with one scared, hurried glance 
at the preacher. 

Momentary as that glance was, it caught in that 
stricken face an expression that made her shiver. 

She turned faint, and sat down on a heap of 
chips the workmen had left, and buried her face 
in her hands. The sermon went on again. She 
heard the sound of it; but not the sense. She 
tried to think, but her mind was in a whirl. 
Thought would fix itself in no shape but this: 
that on that prodigy-stricken face she had seen a 
look stamped. And the recollection of that look 
now made her quiver from head to foot. 

For that look was 4 Recognition. ' 



* 
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The sermon, after wavering some time, ended 
in a strain of exalted, nay, feverish eloquence, 
that went far to make the crowd forget the 
preacher's strange pause, and ghastly glare. 

Margaret mingled hastily with the crowd, and 
went out of the church with them. 

They went their ways home. But she turned 
at the door, and went into the churchyard ; to 
Peter's grave. Poor as she was, she had given 
him a slab and a headstone. She sat down on the 
slab, and kissed it. Then threw her apron over her 
head that no one might distinguish her by her hair, 

* Father/ she said, ' thou hast often heard me 
Bay I am wading in deep waters; but now I 
begin to think God only knows the bottom of 
them. Ill follow that friar round the world, but 
I'll see him at arm's length. And he shall tell 
me why he f looked towards me like a dead man 
wakened : and not a soul behind me. Oh father ; 
you often praised me here : speak a word for me 
there. For I am wading in deep waters.' 

Her father's tomb commanded a side view of 
the church door. 

And on that tomb she sat, with her face 
covered, waylaying the holy preacher. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

The cool church, chequered with sunbeams and 
crowned with heavenly purple, soothed and 
charmed father Clement, as it did Margaret ; and 
more, it carried his mind direct to the Creator of 
all good and pure delights. Then his eye fell on 
the great aisle crammed with his country folk ; a 
thousand snowy caps, filagreed with gold. Many 
a hundred leagues he had travelled; but seen 
nothing like them, except snow. In the morning 
he had thundered : but this sweet afternoon seemed 
out of tune with threats. His bowels yearned over 
that multitude ; and he must tell them of God's 
love : poor souls, they heard almost as little of it 
from the pulpit then a days as the heathen used. 
He told them the glad tidings of salvation. The 
people hung upon his gentle, earnest tongue. 
He was not one of those preachers who keep 
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gyrating in the pulpit like the weathercock on 
the steeple. He moved the hearts of others more 
than his own body. But on the other hand he did 
not entirely neglect those who were in bad places. 
And presently, warm with this theme, that none of 
all that multitude might miss the joyful tidings of 
Christ's love, he turned him towards the south aisle. 
And there, in a stream of sunshine from the 
window, was the radiant face of Margaret Brandt. 
He gazed at it without emotion. It just be- 
numbed him soul and body. 

But soon the words died in his throat, and he 
trembled as he glared at it. 

There, with her auburn hair bathed in sunbeams, 
and glittering like the gloriola of a saint, and her 
face glowing doubly, and its own beauty, and the 
sunshine it was set in — stood his dead love. 

She was leaning very lightly against a white 
column. She was listening with tender, downcast 
lashes. 

He had seen her listen so to him a hundred 
times. 

There was no change in her. This was the 
blooming Margaret he had left: only a shade 
riper and more lovely. 
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He stared at her with monstrous eyes and 
bloodless cheeks. 

The people died oat of his sight He heard, as 
in a dream, a rustling and rising all oyer the 
church ; bat could not take his prodigy-stricken 
eyes off that face, all life, and bloom, and beauty, 
an^l that wondrous auburn hair glistening glori- 
ously in the sun. 

He gazed, thinking she must vanish. 

Bhe remained. 

All in a moment she was looking at him, fulL 

TTer own violet eyes! t 

At this lift was beside himself, and his lips 
parted to shriek out her name, when she turned 
her head swiftly, and soon after vanished, but not 
without one more glance, which, though rapid as 
lightning, encountered his, and left her couching 
and quivering with her mind in a whirl, and him 
panting and griping the pulpit convulsively. For 
this glance of hers, though not recognition, was 
the startled inquiring, nameless, indescribable look, 
that precedes recognition. He made a mighty 
effort, and muttered something nobody could 
understand : then feebly resumed his discourse ; 
and stammered and babbled on a while, till by 
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degrees forcing himself now she was out of sight, 
to look on it as a vision from the other world, he 
rose into a state of unnatural excitement, and 
concluded in a style of eloquence that electrified 
the simple ; for it bordered on rhapsody. 

The sermon ended, he sat down on the pulpit 
stool, terribly shaken. But presently an idea 
very characteristic of the time took possession of 
him. He had sought her grave at Sevenbergen 
in vain. She had now been permitted to appear 
to him, and show him that she was buried here ; 
probably hard by that very pillar, where her 
spirit had showed itself to him. 

This idea once adopted soon settled on his mind 
with all the certainty of a fact. And he felt he 
had only to speak to the sexton, (whom to his 
great disgust he had seen working during the 
sermon) to learn the spot, where she was laid. 

The church was now quite empty. He came 
down from the pulpit and stepped through an 
aperture in the south wall on to the grass, and 
went up to the sexton. He knew him in a moment. 
But Jorian never suspected the poor lad, whose 
life he had saved, in this holy friar. The loss of 
his shapely beard had wonderfully altered the 
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outline of his face.* This had changed him even 
more than his tonsure, his short hair sprinkled 
with premature grey, and his cheeks thinned and 
paled by fasts and rigils. 

'My son,' said friar Clement, softly, 'if you 
keep any memory of those whom you lay in the 
earth, prithee tell me is any Christian buried 
inside the church, near one of the pillars.' 

'Nay, father,' said Jorian, c here in the church- 
yard lie buried all that buried be. Why ?' 

'No matter. Prithee tell me then where lieth 
Margaret Brandt.' 

* Margaret Brandt ?' And Joriaii stared stupidly 
at the speaker. 

* She died about three years ago, and was buried 
here.' 

' Oh, that is another matter,' said Jorian ; ' that 
was before my time; the vicar could tell you, 
likely; if so be she was a gentlewoman, or at 
the least rich enough to pay him his fee.' 

* Pietro Vanucci, and Andrea, did not recognize him 
without his beard. The fact is, that the beard, which 
has never known a razor, grows in a very picturesque and 
characteristic form, and becomes a feature in the face ; 
so that its removal may in some cases be an effectual dis- 
guise. 
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* Alas, my son, she was poor (and paid a heavy 
penalty for it) ; but born of decent folk. Her 
father, Peter, was a learned physician ; she came 
hither from Sevenbergen — to die.' 

When Clement had uttered these words his 
head sunk upon his breast, and he seemed to have 
no power nor wish to question Jorian more. I 
doubt even if he knew where he was. He was 
lost in the past. 

Jorian put down his spade, and standing up- 
right in the grave, set his arms akimbo, and said 
sulkily, * Are you making a fool of me, holy sir, or 
has some wag been making a fool of you?' 

And having relieved his mind thus, he proceeded 
to dig again, with a certain vigour that showed 
his somewhat irritable temper was ruffled. 

Clement gazed at him with a puzzled but 
gently reproachful eye; for the tone was rude, 
and the words unintelligible. 

Good natured, though crusty, Jorian had not 
thrown up three spadefuls ere he became ashamed 
of it himself. ' Why what a base churl am I to 
speak thus to thee, holy father ; and thou a stand- 
ing there, looking at me like a lamb. Aha! I 
have it; 'tis Peter Brandt's grave, you would 
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fain see, not Margaret's* He does lie here ; hard 
by the west door. There;, 111 show yon.' And 
he laid down his spade, and put on his doublet 
and jerkin to go with the friar. 

He did not know there was anybody sitting on 
Peter's tomb. Still less that she was watching for 
this holy friar. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

While Jorian was putting on his doublet and 
jerkin to go to Peter's tomb, his tongue was not 
idle. 'They used to call him a magician out 
Sevenbergen way. And they do Bay he gave 'em 
a touch of his trade at parting ; told 'em he saw 
Margaret's lad a coming down Ehine in brave 
clothes and store o' money, but his face scarred by 
foreign glaive, and not altogether so many arms 
and legs as a went away wi\ But, dear heart, 
nought came on't. Margaret is still wearying for 
her lad ; and Peter, he lies as quiet as his neigh- 
bours; not but what she hath put a stone slab 
over him, to keep him where he is : as you shall 
see.' 

He put both hands on the edge of the grave, 
and was about to raise himself out of it, but the 
friar laid a trembling hand on his shoulder, and 
said in a strange whisper — 

c How long since died Peter Brandt ?' 
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' About two months. Why ?' 
* And his daughter buried him, say you T 
( Nay, I buried him, but she paid the fee and 
reared the stone. Why ?' 

1 Then — but he had but one daughter ; Margaret P 

* No more ; leastways, that he owned to.' 

* Then you think Margaret is — is alive ?' 

< Think ? Why I should be dead else. Kiddle 
me that/ 

' Alas, how can I ? Tou love her !' 
' No more than reason, being a married man and 
father of four more sturdy knaves like myself. 
Nay, the answer is, she saved my life scarce six 
weeks agone. Now had she been dead she 
couldn't ha* kept me alive. Bless your heart I 
couldn't keep a thing on my stomach; nor 
doctors couldn't make me. My Joan says " 'Tis 
time to buy thee a shroud." " I dare say, so 'tis," 
says I ; " but try and borrow one first." In comes 
my lady, this Margaret, which she died three 
years ago, by your way on't, opens the windows, 
makes 'em shift me where I lay, and cures me in 
the twinkling of a bed post ; but wi' what ? there 
pinches the shoe; with the scurviest herb, and 
out of my own garden, too ; with sweet feverfew. 
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A herb, quotha, 'tis a weed ; leastways it was a 
weed till it cured me ; but now whene'er I pass 
my bunch I doff bonnet, and, says I, a My service 
t'ye." Why, how now, father, you look wondrous 
pale, and now you are red; and now you are 
white? Why, what is the matter? What in 
Heaven's name is the matter ?' 

' The surprise — the joy — the wonder — the fear,' 
gasped Clement. 

* Why what is it to thee ? Art thou of kin to 
Margaret Brandt ?' 

' Nay ; but I knew one that loved her well, so 
well her death nigh killed him, body and souL 
And yet thou sayest she lives. And I believe thee.' 

Jorian stared, and after a considerable silence, 
said very gravely, * Father, you have asked me 
many questions, and I have answered them truly ; 
now for our Lady's sake answer me but two. Did 
you in very sooth know one who loved this poor 
lass ? Where ?' 

Clement was on the point of revealing himself, 
but he remembered Jerome's letter, and shrank 
from being called by the name he had borne in tho 
world. 

' I knew him in Italy,' said he. 
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<If you knew him you can tell me his name,' 
said Jorian, cautiously, 

' His name was Gerard EL'assoen.' 

' Oh, but this is strange. Stay, what made thee 
say Margaret Brandt was dead ?' 

* I was with Gerard when a letter came from 
Margaret Van Eyck. The letter told him she he 
loved was dead and buried. Let me sit down, for 
my strength fails me. Foul play ! Foul play !' 

* Father/ said Jorian, *I thank Heaven for 
sending thee to me. Ay, sit ye down ; ye do look 
like a ghost ; ye fast overmuch to be strong. My 
mind misgives me; methinks I hold the clue to 
this riddle, and, if I do, there be two knaves in this 
town whose heads I would fain batter to pieces as 
I do this mould ;' and he clenched his teeth and 
raised his long spade above his head, and brought 
it furiously down upon the heap several times. 
* Foul play ? You never said a truer word f your 
life ; and, if you know where Gerard is now, lose 
no time, but show him the trap they have laid for 
him. Mine is but a dull head, but whiles the 
slow hound puzzles out the scent — go to. And I 
do think you and I ha' got hold of two ends o' one 
stick, and a main foul one,' 
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Jorian then, after some of those useless pre- 
liminaries men of his class always deal in, came to 
the point of his story. He had been employed by 
the burgomaster of Tergou to repair' the floor of 
an upper room in his house, and, when it was 
almost done, coming suddenly to fetch away his 
tools, curiosity had been excited by some loud 
words below, and he had lain down on his stomach, 
and heard the burgomaster talking about a letter, 
which Cornelis and Sybrandt were minded to con- 
vey into the place .of one that a certain Hans Mem- 
ling was taking to Gerard : * and it seems their 
will was good, but their stomach was small ; so to 
give them courage the old man showed them a 
drawer full of silver, and if they did the trick they 
should each put a hand in, and have all the silver 
they could hold in't. Well, father/ continued 
Jorian, 'I thought not much on't at the time, 
except for the bargain itself, that kept me awake 
mostly all night. Think on't ! Next morning at 
peep of day who should I see but my masters Cor- 
nelis and Sybrandt come out of their house each 
with a black eye. " Oho," says I, " what yon Hans 
hath put his mark on ye; well now I hope 
that is all you have got for your pains." Didn't 
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they make for the burgomaster's house ? I to my 
hiding-place.' 

At this part of Jorian's revelation the monk's 
nostril dilated, and his restless eye showed the 
suspense he was in. 

'Well, father,' continued Jorian, 'the burgo- 
master brought them into that same room. He 
had a letter in his hand ; but I am no scholar ; 
however, I have got as many eyes in my head as 
the Pope hath, and I saw the drawer opened, and 
those two knaves put in each a hand and draw it 
out full* And, saints in glory, how they tried to 
hold more, and more, and more o' yon stuff 1 And 
Sybrandt, he had daubed his hand in something 
sticky, I think 'twas glue, and he made shift to 
carry one or two pieces away a sticking to the back 
of his hand, he ! he ! he ! 'Tis a sin to laugh. So 
you see luck was on the wrong" side as usual ; 
they had done the trick; but how they did it, 
that, methinks, will never be known till doomsday. 
Go to, they left their immortal jewels in yon 
drawer. Well, they got a handful of silver for 
them; the devil had the worst o' yon bargain. 
There, father, that is off my mind; often I longed 
to tell it some one, but I durst not to the women ; 
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or Margaret would not have had a friend left in 
the world ; for those two black-hearted villains are 
the favourites. Tis always so. Have not the old 
folk just taken a brave new shop for them in this 
very town, in the Hoog Straet? There may you 
see their sign, a gilt sheep and a lambkin ; a brace 
of wolves sucking their dam would be nigher the 
mark. And there the whole family feast this day ; 
oh, 'tis a fine world. What, not a word, holy 
father ; you sit there like stone, and have not even 
a curse to bestow on them, the stony-hearted 
miscreants. What, was it not enough the poor 
lad was all alone in a strange land ; must his own 
flesh and blood go and lie away the one blessing 
his enemies had left him? And then think of 
her pining and pining all these years, and sitting 
at the window looking adown the street for Gerard ! 
and so constant, so tender, and true : my wife says 
she is sure no woman ever loved a man truer, than 
she loves the lad those villains have parted from 
her : and the day never passes but she weeps salt 
tears for him. And, when I think, that, but for 
those two greedy lying knaves, yon winsome lad, 
whose life I saved, might be by her side this day 
the happiest he in Holland ; and the sweet lass, 
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that saved my life, might be sitting with her cheek 
upon her sweetheart's shoulder, the happiest she 
in Holland in place of the saddest ; oh, I thirst 
for their blood, the nasty, sneaking, lying, cogging, 
cowardly, heartless, bowelless — how now ? 1' 

The monk started wildly up, livid with fury and 
despair, and rushed headlong from the place with 
both hands clenched and raised on high. So 
terrible was this inarticulate burst of fury, that 
Jorian's puny ire died out at sight of it, and he 
stood looking dismayed after the human tempest 
he had launched, 

"While thus absorbed he felt his arm grasped by 
a small, tremulous, hand. 

It was Margaret Brandt. 

He started : her coming there just then seemed 
so strange. 

She had waited long on Peter's tombstone, but 
the Mar did not come. So she went into the church 
to see if he was there still. She could not find him. 

Presently, going up the south aisle, the gigantic 
shadow of a friar came rapidly along the floor and 
part of a pillar, and seemed to pass through her. 
She was near screaming : but in a moment re- 
membered Jorian's shadow had come in so from 
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the churchyard: and tried to clamber out the 
nearest way. She did so, but with some difficulty ; 
and by that time Clement was just disappearing 
down the street : yet, so expressive at times is the 
body as well as the face, she could see he was 
greatly agitated. Jorian and she looked at one 
another, and at the wild figure of the distant friar. 

' Well ?' said she to Jorian, trembling. 

' Well,' said he, ' you startled me. How come 
you here of all people 7 

' Is this a time for idle chat ? What said he 
to you ? He has been speaking to you ; deny it 
not' 

' Girl, as I stand here, he asked me, where- 
about you were buried in this churchyard.' 

<Ah?' 

' I told him, nowhere, thank Heaven : you were 
alive and saving other folk from the churchyard.' 

'Well?' 

' Well, the long and the short is, he knew thy 
Gerard in Italy : and a letter came, saying you 
were dead; and it broke thy poor lad's heart. 
Let me see ; who was the letter written by ? 
Oh, by the demoiselle Van Eyck. That was 
fm way of it But I up and told him nay ; 'twas 
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neither demoiselle nor dame that penned yon lie, 
but Ghysbrecht Van Swieten, and those foul 
knaves, k Cornells and Sybrandt; these changed 
the true letter for one of their own ; I told him 
as how I saw the whole villainy done, through a 
chink ; and now, if I have not been and told you !* 

* Oh, cruel I cruel ! But he lives. The fear of 
fears is gone. Thank God 1' 

'Ay, lass; and as for thine enemies, I have 
given them a dig. For yon friar is friendly to 
Gerard, and he is gone to Eli's house, methinks. 
For I told him where to find Gerard's enemies 
and thine, and wow but he will give them their 
lesson. If ever a man was mad with rage, it's yon. 
He turned black and white, and parted like a stone 
from a sling. Girl, there was thunder in his eye 
and silence on his lips. Made me cold a did.' 

' Oh, Jorian, what have you done ?' cried Mar- 
garet. ' Quick ! quick ! help me thither, for the 
power is gone all out of my body. You know him 
not as I do. Oh, if you had seen the blow he 
gave Ghysbrecht ; and heard the frightful crash ! 
Come, save him from worse mischief. The water 
is deep enow ; but not bloody yet ; come !' 

Her accents were so full of agony that Jorian 
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sprang out of the grave and came with her, hud- 
dling on his jerkin as he went. 

But, as they hurried along, he asked her what 
on earth she meant? 'I talk of this friar, and 
you answer me of Gerard.' 

' Man, see you not, this is Gerard !' 

' This, Gerard ? what mean ye ?' 

' I mean, yon friar is my boy's father. I have 
waited for him long, Jorian. Well, he is come to 
me at last. And thank God for it. Oh, my poor 
child ! Quicker, Jorian, quicker !' 

* Why, thou art mad as he. Stay ! By St. Bar 
von, yon was Gerard's face ; 'twas nought like it; 
yet somehow, — 'twas it. Come on ! come on ! 
let me see the end of this.' 

' The end ? How many of us will live to see that ?' 

They flurried along in breathless silence, till 
they reached Hoog Straet. 

Then Jorian tried to reassure her. * You are 
making your own trouble,' said he ; ' who says he 
has gone thither ? more likely to the convent to 
weep and pray, poor soul. Oh, cursed, cursed 
villains !' 

' Did not you tell him where those villains bide ? 

' Ay, that I did/ 
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' Then quicker, oil Jorian, quicker. I see the 
house. Thank God and all the saints, I shall be 
in time to calm him. I know what I'll say to 
him ; Heaven forgive me ! Poor Catherine ; 'tis 
of her I think : she has been a mother to me.' 

The shop was a corner house, with two doors : 
one in the main street, for customers, and a house- 
door round the corner. 

Margaret and Jorian were now within twenty 
yards of the shop, when they heard a roar inside, 
like as of some wild animal, and the friar burst 
out, white and raging, and went tearing down the 
street. 

Margaret screamed, and sank fainting on Jo- 
rian' s arm. 

Jorian shouted after him, * Stay, madman, know 
thy friends.* 

But he was deaf, and went headlong, shaking 
his clenched fists high, high, in the air. 

* Help me in, good Jorian/ moaned Margaret, 
turning suddenly calm. ' % Let me know the worst ; 
and die/ 

He supported her trembling limbs into the 
house. 

It seemed unnaturally still ; not a sound. 
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Jorian's own heart beat fast 

A door was before him, unlatched. He pushed 
it softly with his left hand, and Margaret and he 
stood on the threshold. 

What they saw there you shall soon know. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It was supper-time. Eli's family were collected 
round the board ; Margaret only was missing. To 
Catherine's surprise Eli said he would wait a bit 
for her. 

* Why, I told her you would not wait for the 
duke.' 

* She is not the duke : she is a poor, good lass, 
that hath waited not minutes, but years, for a 
graceless son of mine. You can put the meat on 
the board all the same ; then we can fall to, with- 
out further loss o' time, when she does come. 

The smoking dishes smelt so savoury that Eli 
gave way. < She will come if we begin,' said he ; 
'they always do. Come, sit ye down, Mistress 
Joan ; y' are not here for a slave, I trow, but a 
guest. There, I hear a quick step — off covers, 
and fall to.' 

The covers were withdrawn, and the knives 
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brandished. Then burst into the room, not the 
expected Margaret, but a Dominican friar, livid 
with rage. 

He was at the table in a moment, in front of 
Cornelis and Sybrandt, threw his tall body over 
the narrow table, and, with two hands hovering 
above their shrinking heads, like eagles over a 
quarry, he cursed them by name, soul and body, 
in this world and the next. It was an age elo- 
quent in curses: and this curse was so full, so 
minute, so blighting, blasting, withering, and tre- 
mendous, that I am afraid to put all the words on 
paper. ' Cursed be the lips,' he shrieked. ' which 
spoke the lie that Margaret was dead ; may they 
rot before the grave, and kiss white-hot iron in 
hell thereafter ; doubly cursed be the hands that 
changed those letters, and be they struck off by 
the hangman's knife, and handle hell-fire for ever ; 
thrice accursed be the cruel hearts that did con- 
ceive that damned lie, to part true love for ever ; 
may they sicken and wither on earth joyless, love^ 
less, hopeless; and wither to dust before their 
time; and burn in eternal fire.' He cursed the 
meat at their mouths, and every atom of thei* 
bodies, from their hair to the soles of their feet. 
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Then turning from the cowering, shuddering pair, 
who had almost hid themselves beneath the table, 
he tore a letter out of his bosom, and flung it 
down before his father. 

' Bead that, thou hard old man, that didst im- 
prison thy son, read, and see what monsters thou 
hast brought into the world. The memory of my 
wrongs, and hers, dwell with you all for ever ! I 
will meet you again at the judgment day ; on earth 
ye will never see me more/ 

And in a moment, as he had come, so he was 
gone, leaving them stiff, and cold, and white as 
statues, round the smoking board. 

And this was the sight that greeted Margaret's 
eyes and Jorian's-^-pale figures of men and women 
petrified around the untasted food, as Eastern poets 
feigned. 

Margaret glanced her eye round, and gasped 
out, * Oh, joy ! all here 5 no blood hath been shed. 
Oh, you cruel, cruel men ! I thank God he hath 
not slain you.' 

At sight of her Catherine gave an eloquent 
scream; then turned her head away. But Eli, 
who had just cast his eye over the false letter, and 
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begun to understand it all, seeing the other victim 
come in at that very moment with her wrongs 
reflected in her sweet, pale face, started to his feet 
in a transport of rage, and shouted, ' Stand clear, 
and let me get at the traitors. I'll hang for them/ 
And in a moment he whipped out his short sword, 
and fell upon them. 

< Fly !' screamed Margaret. < Fly f 

They slipped howling under the table, and 
crawled out the other side. 

But, ere they could get to the door, the furious 
old man ran round and intercepted them. Cathe- 
rine only screamed and wrung her hands ; your 
notables are generally useless at such a time; 
and blood would certainly have flowed, but Mar- 
garet and Jorian seized the fiery old man's arms, 
and held them with all their might, whilst the 
pair got clear of the house ; then they let him 
go; and he went vainly raging after them out 
into the street. 

They were a furlong off,' running like hares. 

He hacked down the board on which their 
names were written, and brought it in doors, and 
flung it into the chimney-place. 

Catherine was sitting rocking herself with her 
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apron over her head. Joan had run to her husband- 
Margaret had her arms round Catherine's neck ; 
and, pale and panting, was yet making efforts to 
comfort her. .t 

But it was not to be done. * my poor children !* 
she cried. € miserable mother ! 'Tis a mercy 
Kate was ill upstairs. There, I have lived to 
thank God for that!' she cried, with a fresh 
burst of sobs. * It would have killed her. He 
had better have stayed in Italy, as come home 
to curse his own flesh and blood, and set us all by 
the ears.' 

* Oh, hold your chat, woman/ cried Eli, angrily ; 
'you are still on the side of the ill-doer. You 
are cheap served; your weakness made the 
rogues what they are ; I was for correcting them 
in their youth : for sore ills, sharp remedies ; but 
you still sided with their faults, and undermined 
me, and baffled wise severity. And you, Margaret, 
leave comforting her that ought rather to comfort 
you; for what is her hurt to yours? But she 
never had a grain of justice under her skin ; and 
never will. So come thou to me; that am thy 
father from this hour.' 

This was a command ; so she kissed Catherine, 
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and went tottering to him, and he put her on a 
chair beside him, and she laid her feeble head on 
his honest breast : but not a tear : it was too deep 
for that. 

'Poor lamb/ said he. After awhile — 'Come, 
good folks/ said true Eli, in a broken voice, to 
Jorian and Joan, < we are in a little trouble, as you 
see ; but that is no reason you should starve. For 
our Lady's sake, fall to ; and add not to my grief 
the reputation of a churl. What the dickens!' 
added he, with a sudden ghastly attempt at stout- 
heartedness, ' the more knaves I have the luck to 
get shut of, the more my need of true men and 
women, to help me clear the dish, and cheer mine 
eye with honest faces about me where else were 
gaps. Fall to, I do entreat ye/ 

Catherine, sobbing, backed his request Poor, 
simple, antique, hospitable souls ! Jorian, whose 
appetite, especially since his illness, was very 
keen, was for acting on this hospitable invitation ; 
but Joan whispered a word in his ear, and he 
instantly drew back. ' Nay, I'll touch no meat 
that holy Church hath cursed/ 

'In sooth, I forgot/ said Eli, apologetically. 
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* My son, who was reared at my table, hath cursed 
my victuals. That seems strange. Well, what 
God wills, man must bow to.' 

The supper was flung out into the yard. 

Jorian took his wife home, and heavy sadness 
reigned in Eli's house that night. 

Meantime, where was Clement ? 

Lying at full length upon the floor of the 
convent church, with his lips upon the lowest step 
of the altar, in an indescribable state of terror, 
misery, penitence, and self-abasement : through all 
which struggled gleams of joy that Margaret was 
alive. 

Night fell and found him lying there weeping, 
and praying : and morning would have found him 
there too; but he suddenly remembered that, 
absorbed in his own wrongs and Margaret's, he 
had committed another sin besides intemperate 
rage. He had neglected a dying man. 

He rose instantly, groaning at his accumulated 
wickedness, and set out to repair the omission. 
The weather had changed; it was raining hard, 
and, when he got clear of the town, he heard the 
wolves baying; they were on the foot. But 
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Clement was himself again, or nearly ; he thought 
little of danger or discomfort, having a shameful 
omission of religious duty to repair: he went 
stoutly forward through rain and darkness. 

And, as he went, he often beat his breast, and 
cried, ' Mea Culpa ! Mea Culpa 1' 
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CHAPTER XXTT. 

What that sensitive mind, and tender con- 
science, and loving heart, and religious soul, went 
through even in a few hours, under a situation so 
sudden and tremendous, is perhaps beyond the 
power of words to paint. 

Fancy yourself the man ; and then put yourself 
in his place! 

Were I to write a volume on it, we should have 
to come to that at last. 

I shall relate his next two overt acts. Thev 

m 

indicate his state of mind after the first fierce 
tempest of the soul had subsided. 

After spending the night with the dying hermit 
in giving and receiving holy consolations, he set 
out not for Rotterdam, but for Tergou. He went 
there to confront his fatal enemy the burgomaster, 
and, by means of that parchment, whose history 
by-the-by was itself a romance, to make him dis- 
gorge ; and give Margaret her own. 
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Heated and dusty, he stopped at the fountain, 
and there began to eat his black bread and drink 
of the water. But in the middle of his frugal 
meal a female servant came running, and begged 
him to come and shrive her dying master. He 
returned the bread to his wallet, and followed her 
without a word. 

She took him — to the Stadthouse. 

He drew back with a little shudder when he 
saw her go in. 

But he almost instantly recovered himself, and 
followed her into the house, and up the stairs. 
Arid there in bed, propped up by pillows, lay his 
deadly enemy, looking already like a corpse. 

Clement eyed him a moment from the door, 
and thought of all — the tower, the wood, the 
letter. Then he said in a low voice, 'Pax vobis- 
cum !' He trembled a little while he said it. 

The sick man welcomed him as eagerly as his 
weak state permitted. ' Thank Heaven, thou art 
come in time to absolve me from my sins, father, 
and pray for my soul, thou and thy brethren.' 

'My son/ said Clement, 'before absolution 
cometh confession. In which act there must be 
no reservation, as thou valuest thy soul's weaL 

VOL. IV. Q 
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Bethink thee, therefore, wherein thou hast most 
offended God and the Church, while I offer up a 
prayer for wisdom to direct thee.' 

dement then kneeled and prayed ; and, when 
he rose from his knees, he said to Ghysbrecht, 
with apparent calmness, ' My son, confess thy sins. 9 

'Ah, father/ said the sick man, ' they are many 
and great' 

* Great then be thy penitence, my son ; soshalt 
thou find God's mercy great' 

Ghysbrecht put his hands together, and began 
to confess with every appearance of contrition. 

He owned he had eaten meat in mid-Lent He 
had often absented himself from mass on the 
Lord's day, and saints' days : and had trifled with 
other religious observances, which he enumerated 
with scrupulous fidelity. 

When he had done, the friar said, quietly, 
' 'Tis well, my son. These be faults. Now to thy 
crimes. Thou hadst done better to begin with 
them.' 

* Why, father, what crimes lie to my account if 
these be none ?' 

'Am I confessing to thee, or thou to me?' said 
Clement, somewhat severely. 
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'Forgive me, father I Why, surely, I to you. 
But I know not what you call crimes/ 

* The seven deadly sins, art thou clear of them ?' 

* Heaven forfend I should be guilty of them, 
I know them not by name.' 

'Many do them all that cannot name them. 
Begin with that one which leads to lying, theft, 
and murder.' 

'I am quit of that one any way. How call you 
it? 

4 Avarice, my son.' 

' Avarice ? Oh, as to that, I have been a saving 
man all my day ; but I have kept a good table, 
and not altogether forgotten the poor. But, alas, 
I am a great sinner. Mayhap the next will catch 
me. What is the next ?' 

' We have not yet done with this one. Bethink 
thee, the Church is not to be trifled with.' 

' Alas ! am I in a condition to trifle with her 
now ? Avarice ? Avarice ?' 

He looked puzzled and innocent. 

' Hast thou ever robbed the fatherless ?' inquired 
the friar. 

'Me? robbed the fatherless?' gasped Ghys- 
brecht ; ' not that I mind.' 
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' Once more, my son, I am forced to tell thee 
thou art trifling with the Church. Miserable man ! 
another evasion, and I leave thee, and fiends will 
straightway gather round thy bed, and tear thee 
down to the bottomless pit.' 

'Oh, leave me not! leave me not!' shrieked 
the terrified old man. 'The Church knows all. 
I must have robbed the fatherless. I will confess. 
Who shall I begin with ? My memory for names 
is shaken.' 

The defence was skilful, but in this case failed, 

'Hast thou forgotten Floris Brandt?* said 
Clement, stonily. 

The sick man reared himself in bed in a pitiable 
state of terror. 

' How knew you that ?' said he. 

' The Church knows many things,* said Clement, 
coldly, ' and by many ways that are dark to thee. 
Miserable impenitent, you called her to your side 
hoping to deceive her. You said " I will not con- 
fess to the cure, but to some friar who knows not 
my misdeeds. So will I cheat the Church on my 
death-bed, and die as I have lived." But God, 
kinder to thee than thou art to thyself, sent to 
thee one whom thou couldst not deceive. He has 
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tried thee ; he was patient with thee, and warned 
thee not to trifle with holy Church ; bat all is in 
Tain; thou canst not confess ; for then art impeni- 
tent as a stone. Die, then, as thou hast lived. Me* 
thinks I see the fiends crowding round the bed for 
their prey. They wait but for me to go. And I 

go- 
He turned his back ; but Ghysbrecht, in ex- 
tremity of terror, caught him by the frock. * Oh, 
holy man, mercy 1 stay. I will confess all, all. 
I robbed my friend Floris. Alas, would it had 
ended there ; for he lost little by me ; but I kept 
the land from Peter his son, and from Margaret, 
Peter's daughter. Yet I was always going to give 
it back ; but I couldn't, I couldn't' 

' Avarice, my son, avarice. Happy for thee 'tis 
not too late.' 

'No. I will leave it her by wilL She will not 
have long to wait for it now : not above a month 
or two at farthest.' 

'For which month's possession thou wouldst 
damn thy soul for ever. Thou fool J' 

The sick man groaned, and prayed the friar to 
be reasonable. The friar firmly, but gently and 
persuasively, persisted, and with infinite patience 
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detached the dying man's gripe from another's 
property. There were times when his patience 
was tried, and he was on the point of thrusting his 
hand into his bosom and producing the deed, 
which he had brought for that purpose ; but after 
yesterday's outbreak he was on his guard against 
choler; and, to conclude, he conquered his im- 
patience ; he conquered a personal repugnance to 
the man, so strong as to make his own flesh creep 
all the time he was struggling with this miser for 
his soul : and at last, without a word about the 
deed, he won upon him to make full and prompt 
restitution. 

How the restitution was made will be briefly 
related elsewhere: also certain curious effects 
produced upon Ghysbrecht by it ; and when and 
on what terms Ghysbrecht and Clement parted. 

I promised to relate two acts of the latter, 
indicative of his mind. 

This is one. The other is told in two words. 

As soon as he was quite sure Margaret had her 
own, and was a rich woman — 

He disappeared. 
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CHAPTEE XXm. 

It was the day after that terrible scene : the little 
house in the Hoog Straet was like a grave, and 
none more listless and dejected than Catherine, so 
busy and sprightly by nature. After dinner, her 
eyes red with weeping, she went to the convent to 
try and soften Gerard, and lay the first stone at 
least of a reconciliation. It was some time before 
she could make the porter understand whom she 
was seeking. Eventually she learned he had left 
late last night and was not expected back. She 
went sighing with the news to Margaret. She 
found her sitting idle, like one with whom life had 
lost its savour ; she had her boy clasped so tight 
in her arms, as if he was all she had left, and she 
feared some one would take him too. Catherine 
begged her to come to the Hoog Straet. 

'What for?' sighed Margaret 'You cannot 
but say to yourselves, " she is the cause of all." ' 
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hearted, and Eli is so fond on too ; you will, may 
b^ soften him. 

' Oh, if you think I can do any good, IH come,* 
said Margaret, with a weary sigh. 

They found Eli and a carpenter putting up 
another name in place of Cornelias and Syfcrandt's, 
and what should that name be but Margaret 
Brandt's. 

With all her affection for Margaret this went 
through poor Catherine like a knife. ' The bane 
of (me is another's meat/ said she. 

' Can he make me spend the money unjustly? 9 
replied Margaret, coldly. 

* You are a good soul,' said Catherine. * Ay, so 
best* sith he is the strongest 9 

The next day Giles dropped in, and Catherine 
told the story all in favour of the black sheep, and 
invited his pity for them, anathematized by their 
brother, and turned on the wide world by their 
father. But Giles's prejudices ran the other way ; 
he heard her out, and told her bluntly the knaves 
had got off cheap; they deserved to be hanged at 
Margaret's door into the bargain, and, dismissing 
them with contempt, crowed with delight at the 
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return of his favourite. ' 111 show him/ said he, 
' what 'tis to have a brother at court with a heart 
to serve a friend, and a head to point the way.' 

' Bless thee, Giles/ murmured Margaret, softly. 

' Thou wast ever his stanch friend, dear Giles/ 
said little Kate ; ' but alack I know not what thou 
canst do for him now.' 

Giles had left them, and all was sad and silent 
again, when a well-dressed man opened the door 
softly and asked was Margaret Brandt here. 

'D'ye hear, lass? You are wanted,' said Ca- 
therine, briskly. In her the Gossip was inde- 
structible. 

' Well, mother/ said Margaret, listlessly, ' and 
here I am.' 

A shuffling of feet was heard at the door, and a 
colourless, feeble, old man was assisted into the 
room. It was Ghysbrecht Van 8 wieten. At sight 
of him Catherine shrieked and threw her apron 
over her head, and Margaret shuddered violently, 
and turned her head swiftly away not to see him. 

A feeble voice issued from the strange visitor's 
lips, ' Good people, a dying man hath come to ask 
your forgiveness.' 

' Come to look on your work, you mean,' said 
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Catherine, taking down her apron and bursting 
out sobbing. * There, there, she is fainting ; look to 
her, Eli, quick.' 

'Nay/ said Margaret, in a feeble voice, 'the 
sight of him gave me a turn, that is all. Prithee 
let him say his say ; and go ; for he is the mur- 
therer of me and mine. , 

i Alas/ said Ghysbrecht, ' I am too feeble to say 
it standing, and no one biddeth me sit down/ 

Eli, who had followed him into the house, inter- 
fered here, and said half sullenly, half apolo- 
getically, ' Well, burgomaster, 'tis not our wont to 
leave a visitor standing whiles we sit. But, man, 
man, you have wrought us too much ill/ And 
the honest fellow's voice began to shake with 
anger he fought hard to contain, because it was 
his own house. 

Then GhyBbrecht found an advocate in one who 
seldom spoke in vain in that family. 

It was little Kate. ' Father, mother/ said she, 
'my duty to you, but this is not well. Death 
squares all accounts. And see you not death in 
his face ? I shall not live long, good friends : 
and his time is shorter than mine.' 

Eli made haste and set a chair for their dying 
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enemy with his own hands. Ghysbrecht's attend- 
ants put him into it ' Go fetch the boxes/ said 
he. They brought in two boxes, and then retired, 
leaving their master alone in the family he had so 
cruelly injured. 

Every eye was now bent on him, except Mar- 
garet's. He undid the boxes, with unsteady 
fingers, and brought out of one the title-deeds of a 
property at Tergou. ' This land and these houses 
belonged to Moris Brandt, and do belong to thee 
of right, his granddaughter. These I did usurp for 
a debt long since defrayed with interest. These 1 
now restore their rightful owner with penitent 
tears. In this other box are three hundred and 
forty golden angels, being the rent and fines I 
have received from that land more than Eloris 
Brandt's debt to me. I have kept compt, still 
meaning to be just one day ; but Avarice withheld 
me. Pray, good people, against temptation I I 
was not born dishonest : yet you see.' 

' Well, to be sure,' cried Catherine. ' And you 
the burgomaster ! Hast whipt good store of thieves 
in thy day. However/ said she, on second thoughts, 
''tis better late than never. What, Margaret? 
art deaf? The good man hath brought thee back 
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thine own. Art a rich woman. Alack, what a 
mountain o' gold !' 

' Bid him keep land and gold, and give me 
back my Gerard, that he stole from me with 
his treason ;' said Margaret, with her head still 
averted. 

' Alas !' said Ghysbrecht ; ' would I could 
What I can I have done. Is it nought? It cost 
me a sore struggle ; and I rose from my last bed 
to do it myself, lest some mischance should come 
between her and her rights/ 

' Old man,' said Margaret, ' since thou, whose idol 
is pelf, hast done this, God and the saints will, 
as I hope, forgive thee. As for me, I am neither 
saint nor angel, but only a poor woman, whose 
heart thou hast broken. Speak to him, Kate; 
for I am like the dead.' 

Kate meditated a little while; and then her 
soft silvery voice fell like a soothing melody upon 
the air. ' My poor sister hath a sorrow that riches 
cannot heal. Give her time, Ghysbrecht; 'tis 
not in nature she should forgive thee all. Her 
boy is fatherless ; and she is neither maid, wife, nor 
widow ; and the blow fell but two days syne, that 
laid her heart a bleeding.' 
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A single heavy sob from Margaret was the com- 
ment to these words, 

1 Therefore, give her time ! And, ere thou diest, 
she will forgive thee all, ay, even to pleasure me, 
that haply shall not be long behind thee, Ghys- 
brecht. Meantime, we, whose wounds be sore, but 
not so deep as hers, do pardon thee, a penitent and 
a dying man ; and I, for one, will pray for thee 
from this hour ; go in peace P 

Their little oracle had spoken ; it was enough. 
Eli even invited him to break a manchet and drink 
a stoup of wine to give him heart for his journey. 

But Ghysbrecht declined, and said what he 
had done was a cordial to him. ' Man seeth but a 
little way before him, neighbour. This land I clung 
so to it was a bed of nettles to me all the time. 
'Tis gone; and I feel happier and livelier like 
for the loss on't/ 

He called his men and they lifted him into the 
litter. 

When he was gone Catherine gloated over 
the money. She had never seen so much to- 
gether, and was almost angry with Margaret, for 
' sitting out there like an image.' And she dilated 
on the advantages of money. 
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And she teased Margaret till at last she pre- 
vailed on her to come and look at it. 

'Better let her be, mother/ said Kate. 'How 
can she relish gold, with a heart in her bosom 
liker lead V But Catherine persisted. 

The result was, Margaret looked down at all 
her wealth, with wondering eyes. Then suddenly- 
wrung her hands and cried with piercing anguish, 

4 Too late ! Too late !' 

And shook off her leaden despondency, only to 
go into strong hysterics oyer the wealth that came 
too late to be shared with him she loved. 

A little of this gold, a portion of this land, a 
year or two ago, when it was as much her own as 
now ; and Gerard would have never left her side 
for Italy or any other place. 

Too late! Too late! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Not many days after this came the news that 
Margaret Van Eyck was dead and buried. By a 
will she had made a year before, she left all Tier 
property, after her funeral expenses and certain 
presents to Eeicht Heynes, to her dear daughter 
Margaret Brandt, requesting her to keep Eeicht 
as long as unmarried. By this will Margaret 
inherited a furnished house, and pictures and 
sketches that in the present day would be a 
fortune : among the pictures was one she valued 
more than a gallery of others. It represented 
' a Betrothal' The solemnity of the ceremony 
was marked in the grave face of the man, and the 
demure complacency of the woman. She was 
painted almost entirely by Margaret Van Eyck, 
but the rest of the picture by Jan. The acces- 
sories were exquisitely finished, and remain a 
marvel of skill to this day. Margaret Brandt sent 
word to Beicht to stay in the house till such time 
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as she could find the heart to put foot in it, and 
miss the face and voice that used to meet her 
there : and to take special care of the picture ' in 
the little cubboord :' meaning the diptych. 

The next thing-was, Luke Peterson came home, 
and heard that Gerard was a monk. 

He was like to go mad with joy. He came to 
Margaret and said, 

'Never heed, mistress. If he cannot marry you 
I can. 9 

'You?' said Margaret 'Why, I have seen him.' 

'But he is a friar.' 

'He was my husband, and my boy's father long 
ere he was a friar. And I have seen him. I've 
teen him.' 

Luke was thoroughly puzzled. 'Til tell you 
what, 9 said he ; * I have got a cousin a lawyer. I'll 
go and ask him whether you are married or single.' 

'Nay, I shall ask my own heart, not a lawyer. 
So that is your regard for me ; to go making me 
the town talk, oh, fie I' 

€ That is done already without a word from me.' 

* But not by such as seek my respect And if 
you do it, never come nigh me again.' 

' Ay,' said Luke, with a sigh, ' you are like a 
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dove to all the rest ; but you are a hard-hearted 
tyrant to me/ 

< Tis your own fault, dear Luke, for wooing me. 
That is what lets me from being as kind to you 
as I desire. Luke, my bonny lad, listen to me. 
I am rich now ; I can make my friends happy, 
though not myself. Look round the street, look 
round the parish. There is many a quean in it, 
fairer than I twice told, and not spoiled with 
weeping. Look high; and take your choice. 
Speak you to the lass herself, and 111 speak to 
the mother ; they shall not say thee nay ; take 
my word for't.' 

* I see what ye mean,' said Luke, turning very 
red. ' But if I can't have your liking, I will none 
o' your money. I was your servant when you 
were poor as I ; and poorer. No : if you would 
liever be a friar's leman than an honest man's 
wife, you are not the woman I took you for ; so 
part we withouten malice : seek you your comfort 
on yon road, where never a she did find it yet> 
and, for me, I'll live and die a bachelor. Good 
even, mistress/ 

' Farewell, dear Luke: and God forgive you 
for saying that to me.' 

VOL. iv. B 
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For some days Margaret dreaded, almost ad 
much as she desired, the coming interview with 
Gerard. She said to herself, i I wonder not he 
keeps away a while ; for so should 1/ However) 
he would hear he was a father: and the desire 
to see their boy would overcome everything; 
4 And/ said the poor girl to herself, 'if so be that 
meeting does not kill me, I feel I shall be better 
after it than I am now/ 

But when day after day went by, and he was 
not heard of, a freezing suspicion began to crawl 
and creep towards her mind. What if his absence 
was intentional ? What if he had gone to some 
cold-blooded monks his fellows, and they had told 
him never to see her more? The convent had 
ere this shown itself as merciless to true lovers as 
the grave itself. 

At this thought the very life seemed to die out 
of her. 

And now for the first time deep indigna- 
tion mingled at times with her grief and appre- 
hension. 'Can he have ever loved me? To 
run from me and his boy without a word! 
Why this poor Luke thinks more of me than 
he does.' 
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tile her mind was in this state, Giles came 

ig, ' I've hit the clout ; our 
xd is Vicar of Gouda.' 

rerj brief sketch of the dwarfs court life will 
> to prepare the reader for his own account 
s feat Some months before he went to 
his intelligence had budded. He himself 

the change from a certain 8th of June, 
swinging by one hand along with the week's 
, <T. m «* m the dqh, grcnnd, 
[ling went crack inside his head ; and lo ! 
ctual powers unchained. At court his 
Iness and bluntness of speech, coupled with 
gantic voice and his small stature, made 

Power : without the last item I fear they 
have conducted him to that unpopular gym- 
i, the gallows. The young Duchess of Bur- 
, and Marie the heiress apparent, both petted 
is great ladies have petted dwarfs in all 
and the court poet melted butter by the six- 
ile, and poured enough of it down his back 
pr Goliah in. He even amplified, versified, 
lfeebled, certain rough and ready sentences 
id by Giles. 
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1 The centipedal prolixity that resulted went to 

Eli by letter, thus entitled, 

( The high and puissant Princess Marie 

of Bourgogne her lytel jantilman hys 

complaynt of y< Coort, and 

praise of a rnsticall lyfe, versificated, and empapyred 

by me the lytel jantilman's right lovynge 

and obsequious servitor, etc. 

But the dwarf reached his climax by a happy 
mixture of mind and muscle ; thus : 

The day before a grand court joust he chal- 
lenged the duke's giant to a trial of strength. 
This challenge made the gravest grin, and aroused 
expectation. 

Giles had a lofty pole planted ready, and at the 
appointed hour went up it like a squirrel, and by 
strength of arm made a right angle with his body, 
and so remained : then slid down so quickly, that 
the high and puissant princess squeaked, and hid 
her face in her hands, not tb see the demise of 
her pocket-Hercules. 

The giant effected only about ten feet, then looked 
ruefully up and ruefully down, and descended, 
bathed in perspiration, to argue the matter. 

' It was not the dwarf's greater strength, but his 
smaller body.' 
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The spectators received this excuse with loud 
derision. There was the fact. The dwarf was great 
at mounting a pole: the giant only great at 
excuses. In short Giles had gauged their intel- 
lects : with his own body no doubt. 

' Come/ said he, ' an' ye go to that, I'll wrestle 
ye, my lad, if so he you will let me blindfold your 
eyne/ 

The giant, smarting under defeat, and thinlnng 
he could surely recover it by this means, readily 
consented. 

'Madam/ said Giles, 'see you yon blind Sam- 
son ? At a signal from me he shall make me a 
low obeisance, and unbonnet to me.' 

'How may that be, being blinded?' inquired a 
maid of honour. 

' That is my affair.' 

' I wager on Giles for one/ said the princess. 

When several wagers were laid pro and con, 
Giles hit the giant in the bread-basket. He went 
double (the obeisance), and his bonnet fell off. 

The company yelled with delight at this deli- 
cate stroke of wit, and Giles took to his heels. 
The giant followed as soon as he could recover 
his breath and tear off his bandage. But it was 
too late ; Giles had prepared a little door in the 
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wall, through which he could pass, but not a giant, 
and had coloured it so artfully it looked like wall; 
this door he tore open, and went headlong through, 
leaving no vestige but this posy, written very 
large upon the reverse of his trick door : 

&attff Ifmftrf , fcij forty, foantftiff toft, 
3Bg tott ants toiit i* htt attir hit 

After this Giles became a Force. 

He shall now speak for himself. 

Finding Margaret unable to believe the good news, 
and sceptical as to the affairs of holy Church being 
administered by dwarfs, he narrated as follows : 

1 When the princess sent for me to her bedroom 
as of custom, to keep her out of languor, I came 
not mirthful nor full of country diets, as is my 
wont, but dull as lead. 

< « Why what aileth thee ?" quo' she. " Art sick ?" 
" At heart," quo* I. " Alas, he is in love," quo* she. 
Whereat five brazen hussies, which they call them 
maids of honour, did giggle loud. " Not so mad as 
that," said I, "seeing what I see at court of women 
folk." 

" There, ladies," quo* the princess, " best let him 
a be. 'Tis a liberal mannikin, and still giveth 
more than he taketh of saucy words." 
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4 u In all sadness," quo 9 she, " what is the matter V 
'I told her I was meditating, and what per- 
plexed me was, that other folk could now and then 

keep their word, but princes never. 

' " Heyday," says she, " thy shafts fly high this 

morn." I told her, « Ay, for they hit the Truth." 

* She said I was as keen as keen ; but it became 
not me to put riddles to her, nor her to answer 
them. " Stand aloof a bit, mesdames," said she, 
" and thou speak withouten fear ;" for she saw I was 
in sad earnest 

'I began to quake a bit; for mind ye, she can 
doff freedom aud don dignity quicker than she 
oan slip out of her dressing-gown into kirtle of 
state. But I made my voice so soft as honey ; 
(wherefore smilest?) and I said, " Madam, one 
evening, a matter of five years agone, as ye sat 
with your mother, the Countess of Charolois, who 
is now in heaven, worse luck, you wi* your lute, 
and she wi' her tapestry, or the like ; do ye mind 
there came in to ye a fair youth — with a letter 
from a painter body, one Margaret Van Eyck V 

6 She said she thought she did. " Was it not a 
tall youth, exceeding comely ?" 

< " Ay, madam," said I ; " he was my brother." m 
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' "Your toother? 9 said she, and did eye me like 
all oyer. (What dost smile at?) 

' So I told her all that passed between her and 
Gerard, and how die was forgiving him a bishopric ; 
bat the good countess said, " Gently, Marie ! He 
is too young;" and with that they did both promise 
him a living; "Yet," said I, "he hath been a priest 
a long while, and no living. Hence my bile/ 9 

'"Alas!" said she, "'tis not by my good will. 
For all this thon hast said is sooth ; and more, I 
do remember, my dear mother said to me, 'See 
thou to it if I be not here. 9 " So then she cried out 
" Ay, dear mother, no word of thine shall ever 
fall to the ground." 

* I seeing her so ripe, said quickly, " Madam, the 
Vicar of Gouda died last week." (For when ye 
seek favours of the great, behoves ye know the 
very thing ye aim at) 

1 " Then thy brother is vicar of Gouda," quo' she, 
"so sure as I am heiress of Burgundy and the 
Netherlands. Nay, thank me not, good Giles," 
quo' she ; " but my good mother. And I do thank 
thee for giving of me somewhat to do for her 
memory." And doesn't she fall a weeping for her 
mother ? and doesn't that set me off a snivelling for 
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my good brother that I love so dear, and to think 
that a poor little elf like me could yet speak in 
the ear of princes, and make my beautiful brother 
vicar of Gouda ; eh, lass, it is a bonny place, and 
a bonny manse, and hawthorn in every bush at 
spring-tide, and dog-roses and eglantine in every 
summer hedge. I know what the poor fool affects, 
leave that to me.' 

The dwarf began his narrative strutting to and 
fro before Margaret ; but he ended it in her arms. 
For she could not contain herself, but caught him, 
and embraced him warmly. * Oh, Giles/ she said, 
blushing, and kissing him, <I cannot keep my 
hands off thee, thy body it is so little, and thy 
heart so great. Thou art his true friend. Bless 
thee ! bless thee ! bless thee ! Now we shall see 
him again. We have not set eyes on him since 
that terrible day.' 

4 Gramercy, but that is strange,' said'Giles. ' May- 
be he is ashamed of having cursed those two vaga- 
bones, being our own flesh and blood, worse luck.' 

' Think you that is why he. hides ?' said Mar- 
garet, eagerly. 

f Ay, if he is hiding at alL However, I'll cry 
him by bell-man/ 
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* Nay, that might much offend him.' 

' What care I? Is Gouda to go vicarless, and 
the manse in nettles ?' 

And, to Margaret's secret satisfaction, Giles had 
the new vicar cried in Eotterdam, and the neigh- 
bouring towns. He easily persuaded Margaret 
that, in a day or two, Gerard would be sure to 
hear, and come to his benefice. She went to look 
at his manse, and thought how comfortable it 
might be made for him, and how dearly she should 
love to do it. 

But the days rolled on, and Gerard came 
neither to Eotterdam nor Gouda. Giles was 
mortified, Margaret indignant, and very wrecthed. 
She said to herself, ' Thinking me dead, he comes 
home, and now, because I am alive, he goes back 
to Italy ; for that is where he has gone.' 

Joan advised her to consult the hermit of Gouda. 

1 Why sur6 he is dead by this time/ 

* Yon one, belike. But the cave is never long 
void ; Gouda ne'er wants a hermit.' 

But Margaret declined to go again to Gouda on 
such an errand. ' What can he know, shut up in 
a cave ? less than I, belike. Gerard hath gone 
back t' Italy. He hates me for not being dead.' 
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Presently a Tergovian came in with a word 
from Catherine that Ghysbrecht Van Swieten had 
seen Gerard later than any one else. On this 
Margaret determined to go and see the house and 
goods that had been left her, and take Beicht 
Heynes home to Eotterdam. And, as may be 
supposed, her steps took her first to Ghysbrecht's 
house. She found him in his garden, seated in a 
chair with wheels. He greeted her with a feeble 
voice, but cordially; and when she asked him 
whether it was true he had seen Gerard since the 
fifth of August, he replied, < Gerard, no more, 
but Friar Clement. Ay, I saw him ; and blessed 
be the day he entered my house.' 

He then related in his own woids his interview 
with Clement. He told her moreover that the 
friar had afterwards acknowledged he came to 
Tergou with the missing deed in his bosom on 
purpose to make him disgorge her land; but 
that finding him disposed towards penitence, he 
had gone to work the other way. 

* Was not this a saint ; who came to right thee ; 
but must needs save his enemy's soul in the 
doing it ?' 

To her Question, whether he had recognized 
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him, be said, 'I ne'er suspected such a thing. 
Twas only when he had been three days with me 
that he revealed himself, Listen while I speak 
my shame and his praise* 

* I said to him, " The land is gone home, and my 
stomach feels lighter ; bat there is another fault 
that clingeth to me still ;" then told I him of the 
letter I had writ at request of his brethren, I whose 
place it was to check them. Said I, " Ton letter 
was writ to part true lovers, and, the devil aiding, 
it hath done the foul work. Land and houses I 
can give back ; but yon mischief is done for ever." 
"Nay," quoth he, "not for ever; but for life. 
Repent it then while thou livesk" " I shall," said 
I, "but how can God forgive it? I would not," 
said I, "were I He." 

4 " Yet will He certainly forgive it," quoth he ; 
" for He is ten times more forgiving than I am ; 
and I forgive thee." I stared at him ; and then 
he said softly, but quavering like, "Ghysbrecht, 
look at me closer. I am Gerard the son of Eli." 
And I looked, and looked, and at last, lo ! it was 
Gerard. Verily I had fallen at his feet with 
shame and contrition; but he would not suffer 
me. " That became not mine years ajid his, for a 
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J>articular fault. I say not I forgive thee 
without a struggle," said he, "not being a saint 
But these three days, thou hast spent in peni- 
tence, I have worn under thy roof in prayer : and 
I do forgive thee." Those were his very words/ 

Margaret's tears began to flow ; for it was in 
a broken and contrite voice the old man told her 
this unexpected trait in her Gerard. He con- 
tinued, ' And even with that he bade me farewell. 

* " My work here is done now," said he. I had 
not the heart to stay him ; for, let him forgive 
me ever so, the sight of me must be wormwood to 
him. He left me in peace, and may a dying man's 
blessing wait on him, go where he will Oh, girl, 
when I think of his wrongs, and thine, and how 
he hath avenged himself by saving this stained 
soul of mine, my heart is broken with remorse, 
and these old eyes shed tears by night and day.' 

* Ghysbrecht,' said Margaret, weeping, 'since 
he hath forgiven thee, I forgive thee too : what 
is done, is done ; and thou hast let me know this 
day that which I had walked the world to hear. 
But oh, burgomaster, thou art an understanding 
man, now help a poor woman, which hath forgiven 
thee her misery.' 
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l She then told him all that had befallen ; f And/ 
said she, ' they will not keep the living for him 
for ever. He bids fair to lose that, as well as 
break all our hearts.' 

' Call my servant,' cried the burgomaster, with 
sudden vigour. 

He sent him for a table and writing materials, 
and dictated letters to the burgomasters in all the 
principal towns in Holland, and one to a Prussian 
authority, his friend. His clerk, and Margaret, 
wrote them, and he signed them. ' There,' said 
he, 'the matter shall be despatched throughout 
Holland by trusty couriers ; and as far as Basle 
in Switzerland; and fear not, but we will soon 
have the vicar of Gouda to his village.' 

She went home animated with fresh hopes, and 
accusing herself of ingratitude to Gerard. * I value 
my wealth now,' said she. 

She also made a resolution never to blame his 
conduct, till she should hear from his own lips his 
reasons. 

Not long after her return from Tergou, a fresh 
disaster befell. Catherine, I must premise, had 
secret interviews with the black sheep, the very 
day after they were expelled ; and Cornelis followed 
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her to Tergou, and lived there on secret contri- 
butions ; but Sybrandt chose to remain in Hotter- 
dam. Ere Catherine left, she asked Margaret to 
lend her two gold angels; 'For/ said she, 'all 
mine are spent/ Margaret was delighted to lend 
them or give them; but the words were scarce 
out of her mouth, ere she caught a look of regret 
and distress on Kate's face ; and she saw directly 
whither her money was going. She gave Catherine 
the money, and went and shut herself up with her 
boy. Now this money was to last Sybrandt till 
his mother could make some good excuse for 
visiting Botterdam again; and then she would 
bring the idle dog some of her own industrious 
scrapings. 

fiut Sybrandt, having gold in his pocket, thought 
it inexhaustible ; and, being now onder no shadow 
of restraint, led the life of a complete sot ; until 
one afternoon, in a drunken frolic, he climbed on 
the roof of the stable at the inn he was carousing 
in, and proceeded to walk along it, a feat he had 
performed many times when sober. But now his 
unsteady brain made his legs unsteady, and he 
rolled down the roof and fell with a loud thwack 
on to a horizontal paling, where he hung a 
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moment in a semicircle: then toppled over and 
lay silent on the ground, amidst roars of laughter 
from his boon companions. 

When they came to. pick him up he could not 
stand ; but fell down giggling at each attempt. 

On this they went staggering and roaring down 
the street with him, and carried him at great risk 
of another fall, to the shop in the Hoog Straet. 
For he had babbled his own shame all over the 
place. 

As soon as he saw Margaret he hiccupped out, 
* Here is the doctor that cures all hurts ; a bonny 
lass.' He also bade her observe he bore her no 
malice, for he was paying her a visit, sore against 
his will. * Wherefore, prithee send away these 
drunkards ; and let you and me have t'other glass, 
to drown all unkindness.' 

All this time Margaret was pale and red by 
turns at sight of her enemy and at his insolence. 
But one of the men whispered what had happened, 
and a streaky something in Sybrandt's face arrested 
her attention. 

* And he cannot stand up, say you?' 

'A couldn't just now. Try, comrade! Be a 
jnan now !' 
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* I am a better man than thou/ roared Sybrandt. 
' I'll stand up and fight ye all for a crown.' 

He started to his feet, and instantly rolled into 
his attendant's arms with a piteous groan. He 
then began to curse his boon companions, and 
declare they had stolen away his legs. " He could 
feel nothing below the waist." 

1 Alas, poor wretch,' said Margaret. She turned 
very gravely to the men, and said, ' Leave him 
here. And if you have brought him to this, go 
on your knees; for you have spoiled him for 
life. He will never walk again: his back is 
broken.' 

The drunken man caught these words, and the 
foolish look of intoxication fled, and a glare of 
anguish took its place. ' The curse,' he groaned ; 
'the curse!' 

Margaret and Eeicht Heynes carried him 
carefiilly, and laid him on the softest bed. 

' I must do as he would do,' whispered Margaret. 
' He was kind to Ghysbrecht.' 

Her opinion was verified. Sybrandt's spine 
was fatally injured ; and he lay groaning, and 
helpless, fed and tended by her he had so deeply 
injured. 

VOL. iv. s 
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The news was sent to Tergou ; and Catherine 
came over. 

It was a terrible blow to her. Moreover she 
accused herself as the cause. ' Oh, false wife, oh, 
weak mother/ she cried. ' I am rightly punished 
for my treason to my poor Eli.' 

She sat for hours at a time by his bedside 
rocking herself in silence ; and was never quite 
herself again; and the first grey hairs began to 
come in her poor head from that hour. 

As for Sybrandt, all his cry was now for Gerard. 
He used to whine to Margaret like a suffering 
hound, ' Oh, sweet Margaret, oh, bonny Margaret, 
for our Lady's sake find Gerard, and bid him take 
his curse off me. Thou art gentle, thou art good ; 
thou wilt entreat for me, and he will refuse thee 
nought.' Catherine shared his belief that Gerard 
could cure him, and joined her entreaties to his. 
Margaret hardly needed this. The burgomaster 
and his agents having failed, she employed her 
own, and spent money like water. And among 
these agents poor Luke enrolled himself She 
met him one day looking very thin, and spoke to 
him compassionately. On this he began to blubber, 
and say he was more miserable than ever; he 
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would like to be good friends again upon almost 
any terms. 

'Dear heart/ said Margaret, sorrowfully, 'why 
can you not say to yourself, now I am her little 
brother, and she is my old, married sister, worn 
down with care ? Say so, and I will indulge thee, 
and pet thee, and make thee happier than a 
prince.' 

' Well, I will/ said Luke, savagely, ' sooner than 
keep away from you altogether. But above, all 
give me something to do. Perchance I may have 
better luck this time/ 

' Get me my marriage lines/ said Margaret, 
turning sad and gloomy in a moment. 

' That is as much as to say, get me him ! for 
where they are, he is/ 

'Not so. He may refuse to come nigh me; 
but certes he will not deny a poor woman, who 
loved him once, her lines of betrothal. How can 
she go without them into any honest man's 
house ?' 

' I'll get them you if they are in Holland/ said 
Luke. 

'They are as like to be in Home/ replied 
Margaret. 
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'Let us begin with Holland,' observed Luke, 
prudently. 

The slave of love was famished with money by 
his soft tyrant, and wandered hither and thither, 
coopering, and carpentering, and looking for 
Gerard. ' I can't be worse if I find the vagabone,' 
said he, ' and I may be a hantle better.' 

The months rolled on, and Sybrandt improved 
in spirit, but not in body, he was Margaret's 
pensioner for life; and a long-expected sorrow 
fell upon poor Catherine, and left her still more 
bowed down ; and she lost her fine hearty bustling 
way, and never went about the house singing now ; 
and her nerves were shaken, and she lived in 
dread of some terrible misfortune falling on 
Cornelis. The curse was laid on him as well as 
Sybrandt. 

She prayed Eli, if she had been a faithful ' 
partner all these years, to take Cornelis into his 
house again ; and let her live awhile at Kotterdam. 

'I have good daughters here,' said she; 'but 
Margaret is so tender, and thoughtful, and the 
little Gerard, he is my joy ; he grows liker his 
father every day, and his prattle cheers my heavy 
heart ; and I do love children.' 
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And Eli, sturdy but kindly, consented sorrow- 
fully. 

And the people of Gouda petitioned the duke 
for a vicar, a real vicar. ' Ours cometh never nigh 
us,' said they, ' this six months past : our children 
they die unchristened, and our folk unburied, 
except by some chance comer.' Giles's influence 
baffled this just complaint once; but a second 
petition was prepared, and he gave Margaret little 
hope that the present position could be maintained 
a single day. 

So then Margaret went sorrowfully to the pretty 
manse to see it for the last time, ere it should 
pass for ever into a stranger's hands. 

'I think he would have been happy here/ she 
said, and turned heartsick away. 

On their return, Reicht Heynes proposed to her 
to go and consult the hermit 

i What,* said Margaret, 'Joan has been at you. 
She is the one for hermits. I'll go, if 'tis but to 
show thee they know no more than we do.' And 
they went to the cave. 

It was an excavation partly natural, partly 
artificial, in a bank of rock overgrown by brambles. 
There was a rough stone door on hinges, and a 
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little window high up, and tWb apertures, through 
one of which the people announced their gifts to 
the hermit, and put questions of all sorts to him ; 
and, when he chose to answer, his voice came 
dissonant and monstrous out at another small 
aperture. 

On the face of the rock this line was cut — 

JWr qui in Stamina ntpuf aft oxbt fuflit 

Margaret observed to her companion that this 
was new since she was here last 

'Ay,' said Beicht, 'like enough,' and looked up 
at it with awe. Writing even on paper she thought 
no trifle : but on rock ! 

She whispered, ' 'Tis a far holier hermit than the 
last ; he used to come in the town now and then ; 
but this one ne'er shows his face to mortal man.' 

' And that is holiness ?' 

* Ay, sure.' 

' Then what a saint a dormouse must be !' 

* Out, fie, mistress. Would ye even a beast to 
a man?' 

' Come, Eeicht,' said Margaret, 'my poor father 
taught me overmuch. So I will e'en sit here; 
and look at the manse once more. Go thou 
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forward and question thy solitary ; and tell me 
whether ye get nought or nonsense out of him ; 
for 'twill be one.' 

As Eeicht drew near the cave, a number of 
birds flew out of it. She gave a little scream, and 
pointed to the cave to show Margaret they had 
come thence. On this Margaret felt sure there 
was no human being in the cave, and gave the 
matter no further attention. She fell into a deep 
reverie while looking at the little manse. 

She was startled from it by Eeicht's hand upon 
her shoulder, and a faint voice, saying, ' Let us go 
home.' 

' You got no answer at all, Eeicht/ said Mar- 
garet, calmly. 

'No, Margaret/ said Eeicht, despondently. 
And they returned home. 

Perhaps after all Margaret had nourished some 
faint secret hope in her heart, though her reason 
had rejected it ; for she certainly went home more 
dejectedly. 

Just as they entered Eotterdam, Eeicht said, 
' Stay ! Oh, Margaret, I am ill at deceit ; but 'tis 
death to utter ill news to thee ; I love thee so dear.' 

'Speak out, sweetheart/ said Margaret. 'I 
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have gone through go much, I am almost past 

feeling any fresh. trouble.' 

' Margaret, the hermit did speak to me.' 

< What, a hermit there ? among all those birds.' 

' Ay ; and doth not that show him a holy man V 

* T God's name, what said he to thee, Keicht ?' 
'Alas! Margaret, I told him thy story, and I 

prayed him for our Lady's sake, tell me where thy 
Gerard is. And I waited long for an answer, and 
presently a voice came like a trumpet "Pray 
for the soul of Gerard, the son of Eli !" ' 
<Ah!' 

* Ob, woe is me that I have this to tell thee, 
sweet Margaret ! bethink thee thou hast thy boy 
to live for yet' 

' Let me get home,' said Margaret, faintly. 

Passing down the Brede Kirk Straet they saw 
Joan at the door. 

Eeicht said to her, ' Eh, woman, she has been 
to your hermit, and heard no good news.' 

' Come in/ said Joan, eager for a gossip. 

Margaret would not go in. But she sat down 
disconsolate on the lowest step but one of the 
little external staircase that led into Joan's house ; 
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and let the other two gossip their fill at the top 
of it. 

' Oh/ said Joan, 'what yon hermit says is sure 
to be sooth. He is that holy, I am told, that the 
very birds consort with him.' 

' What does that prove ?* said Margaret, depre- 
catingly. ' I have seen my Gerard tame the birds 
in winter till they would eat from his hand.' 

A look of pity at this parallel passed between 
the other two. But they were both too fond of 
her to say what they thought Joan proceeded 
to relate all the marvellous tales she had heard of 
this hermit's sanctity. How he never came out 
but at night, and prayed among the wolves, and 
they never molested him : and how he bade the 
people not bring him so much food to pamper his 
body, but to bring him candles.' 

'The candles are to burn before his saint,' 
whispered Beicht, solemnly. 

' Ay, lass ; and to read his holy books wi\ A 
neighbour o' mine saw his hand come out, and 
the birds sat thereon and pecked crumbs. She 
went for to Jriss it ; but the holy man whippit it 
away in a trice. They can't abide a woman to 
touch em, or even look at 'em, saints can't.' 
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'What like was his hand, wife? Did you ask 
her?' 

' What is my tongue for, else ? Why, dear 
heart, all one as ourn ; by the same token a had 
a thumb and four fingers.' 

i Look ye there now/ 

' But a deal whiter nor yourn and mine.' 

' Ay, ay/ 

* And main skinny/ 

'Alas/ 

' What could ye expect ? Why a live upon air, 
and prayer : and candles/ 

' Ah, well,' continued Joan, ' poor thing, I whiles 
think 'tis best for her to know the worst. And 
now she hath gotten a voice from heaven, or 
almost as good: and behoves her pray for his 
soul. One thing she is not so poor now as she 
was ; and never fell richeB to a better hand ; and 
she is only come into her own for that matter : so 
she can pay the priest to say masses for him, and 
that is a great comfort/ 

In the midst of their gossip Margaret, in whose 
ears it was all buzzing, though she seemed lost 
in thought, got softly up; and crept away with 
her eyes on the ground, and her brows bent. 
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' She hath forgotten I am with her/ said Eeicht 
Heynes, ruefully. 

She had her gossip out with Joan, and then 
went home. 

She found Margaret seated cutting out a pelisse 
of grey cloth, and a cape to match. Little Gerard 
w«s landing at her dde, ioside he, left arm. eyeing 

about, and fingering the arm with which she held 
the cloth steady ; to all which she submitted with 
imperturbable patience and complacency. Fancy 
a male workman so entangled, impeded, worried I 

' Ot's that, mammy ?' 

i A pelisse, my pet.' 

'Ot'sap'lisse?' 

* A great frock. And this is the cape toV 
1 Ot's it for?' 

* To keep his body from the cold ; and the cape 
is for his shoulders, or to go over his head like the 
country folk. 'Tis for a hermit.' 

< Ot's a 'ermit ?' 

' A holy man that lives in a cave all by himself/ 

' In. de dark ?' 

'Ay, whiles.' 

'Oh.' 
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In the morning Beicht was sent to the hermit 
with the pelisse, and a pound of thick can- 
dles. 

As she was going out of the door, Margaret 
said to her, * Said you whose son Gerard was 7 

'Nay, notl/ 

' Think, girl ! How could he call him Gerard, 
son of Eli, if you had not told him ?' 

Eeicht persisted she had never mentioned him 
but as plain Gerard. But Margaret told her 
flatly she did not believe her; at which Keicht 
was affronted, and went out with a little toss of 
the head. However she determined to question 
the hermit again, and did not doubt he would be 
more liberal in his communication, when he saw 
his nice new pelisse and the candles. 

She had not been gone long when Giles came 
in with ill news. The living of Gouda would be 
kept vacant no. longer. 

Margaret was greatly distressed at this. ' Oh, 
Giles,' said she, 'ask for another month. They 
will give thee another month, maybe.' 

He returned in an hour to tell her he could not 
get a month. ' They have given me a week,' said 
he. ' And what is a week ?' 
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'Drowning bodies catch at strawen,' was her 
reply. ' A week ? a little week ?' 

Eeicht came back •from her errand out of spirits. 
Her oracle had declined all further communica- 
tion. So at least its obstinate silence might fairly 
be interpreted. 

The next day Margaret put Eeicht in charge of 
the shop, and disappeared all day. So the next 
day ; and so the next. Nor would she tell any 
one where she had been. Perhaps she was 
ashamed. The fact is she spent all those days on 
one little spot of ground. When they thought 
her dreaming she was applying to every word that 
fell from Joan and Eeicht the whole powers of a 
far acuter mind than either of them possessed. 

She went to work on a scale that never occurred 
to either of them. She was determined to see the 
hermit, and question him face to face, not through 
a wall. She found that by making a circuit she 
could get above the cave, and look down without 
being seen by the solitary. But when she came 
to do it she found an impenetrable mass of 
brambles. After tearing her clothes and her 
hands and feet, so that she was soon covered with 
blood, the resolute, patient girl took out her 
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scissors and steadily snipped and cut till she made 
a narrow path through the enemy. But so slow 
was the work that she had to leave it half done. 
The next day she had her scissors fresh ground, 
and brought a sharp knife as well ; and gently, 
silently cut her way to the roof of the cave. There 
she made an ambush of some of the cut brambles, 
so that the passers-by might not see her, and 
couched with watchful eye till the hermit should 
come out. She heard him move underneath her. 
But he never left his celL She began to think it 
was true that he only came out at night. The 
next day she came early, and brought a jerkin 
she was making for little Gerard, and there she 
sat all day working and watching with dogged 
patience. 

At four o'clock the birds began to feed ; and 
a great many of the smaller kinds came fluttering 
round the cave, and one or two went in. But 
most of them taking a preliminary seat on the 
bushes suddenly discovered Margaret, and went 
off with an agitated flirt of their little wings. 
And although they sailed about in the air they 
would not enter the cave. Presently, to encourage 
them, the hermit all unconscious of the cause of 
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their tremors put out a thin white hand with a 
few crumbs in it. Margaret laid down her work 
softly, and gliding her body forward like a snake, 
looked down at it from above : it was but a few 
feet from her. It was as the woman described it, 
a thin, white hand. 

Presently the other hand came out with a piece 
of bread, and the two hands together broke it and 
scattered the crumbs. 

But that other hand had hardly been out two 
seconds ere the violet eyes, that were watching 
above, dilated ; and the gentle bosom heaved and 
the whole frame quivered like a leaf in the wind. 

What her swift eye had seen I leave the reader 
to guest. She suppressed the scream that rose to 
her lips ; but the effort cost her dear. Soon the 
left hand of the hermit began to swim indistinctly 
before her gloating eyes : and with a deep sigh 
her head drooped, and she lay like a broken lily. 

She was in a deep swoon, to which perhaps her 
long fast to-day, and the agitation and sleepless- 
ness of many preceding days contributed. 

And there lay beauty, intelligence, and con- 
stancy ; pale and silent. And little that hermit 
guessed who was so near him. The little birds 
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hopped on her now; and one nearly entangled 
his little feet in her rich auburn hair. 

She came back to her troubles. The sun was 
set. She was very cold. She cried a little; but 
I think it was partly from the remains of physical 
weakness. And then she went home, praying God 
and the saints to enlighten her and teach her 
what to do for the best. 

When she got home she was pale and hysterical, 
and would say nothing in answer to all their ques* 
tions but her favourite word, ' We are wading in 
deep waters.' 

The night seemed to have done wonders for 
her. 

She came to Catherine who was sitting sighing 
by the fireside, and kissed her, and said, * Mpther, 
what would you like best in the world V 

'Eh, dear,' replied Catherine, despondently. 
' I know nought that would make me smile now ; 
I have parted from too many that were dear to 
me. Gerard lost again as soon as found. Kate 
in heaven ; and Sybrandt down for life.' 

* Poor mother ! Mother dear, Gouda manse is to 
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be furnished, and cleaned, and made ready all in 
a hurry. See here be ten gold angels. Make them 
go far, good mother ; for I have ta'en over many 
already from my boy for a set of useless loons that 
were aye going to find him for ma' 

Catherine and Beicht stared at her a moment 
in silence ; and then out burst a flood of questions, 
to none of which would she give a reply. ' Nay/ 
said she, ' I have lain on my bed, and thought, 
and thought, and thought, whiles you were all 
sleeping ; and methinks I have got the clue to all. 
I love you, dear mother ; but I'll trust no woman's 
tongue. If I fail this time, I'll have none to 
blame but Margaret Brandt.' 

A resolute woman is a very resolute thing. 
And there was a deep dogged determination in 
Margaret's voice and brow, that at once convinced 
Catherine it would be idle to put any more 
questions at that time. She and Beicht lost 
themselves in conjectures; and Catherine whis- 
pered Beicht, * Bide quiet ; then 'twill leak out ;' 
a shrewd piece of advice founded on general ob- 
servation. 

Within an hour Catherine was on the road to 
Gouda in a cart with two stout girls to help her, 

VOL. IV. t 
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and quite a siege artillery of mops, and pails, and 
brushes. She came back with heightened colour 
and something of the old sparkle in her eye, and 
kissed Margaret with a silent warmth that spoke 
volumes ; and at five in the morning was off again 
to Gouda. 

That night as Beicht was in her first sleep a 
hand gently pressed her shoulder, and she awoke, 
and was going to scream. 

* Whisht,' said Margaret, and put her finger to 
her lips. 

She then whispered, 'Bise softly, don thy 
habits, and come with me V 

When she came down, Margaret begged her to 
loose Dragon and bring him along. Now Dragon 
was a great mastiff, who had guarded Margaret 
Van Eyck and Eeicht, two lone women, for some 
years, and was devotedly attached to the latter. 

Margaret and Eeicht went out with Dragon 
walking majestically behind them. They came 
back long after midnight and retired to rest. 
Catherine never knew. 

Margaret read her friends : she saw the sturdy 
faithful Frisian could hold her tongue; and 
Catherine could not. Yet I am not sure she would 
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have trusted even Eeicht, had her nerve equalled 
her spirit : but with all her daring and resolution, 
she was a tender, timid woman, a little afraid of 
the dark, very afraid of being alone in it, and 
desperately afraid of wolves. Now Dragon could 
kill a wolf in a brace of shakes ; but then Dragon 
would not go with her, but only with Eeicht. So 
altogether she made one confidante. 

The next night they made another moonlight 
reconnaissance ; and, as I think, with some result. 
For not the next night (it rained that night and 
extinguished their courage), but the next after, 
they took with them a companion ; the last in the 
world Eeicht Heynes would have thought of; yet 
she gave her warm approval as soon as she was 
told he was to go with them. 

Imagine how these stealthy assailants trembled 
and panted, when the moment of action came: 
imagine, if you can, the tumult in Margaret's 
breast, the thrilling hopes, chasing and chased by, 
sickening fears ; the strange, and perhaps un- 
paralleled mixture of tender familiarity and distant 
awe, with which a lovely, and high spirited, but 
tender adoring woman, wife in the eye of the Law, 
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and no wife in the eye of the Church, trembling, 
blushing, paling, glowing, shivering, stole at night, 
noiseless as the dew, upon the hermit of Gouda. 

And the stars above seemed never so bright and 
calm. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 

Yes, the hermit of Gouda was the vicar of Gouda, 
and knew it not, 90 absolute was hip seclusion. 

My reader is aware that the moment the phrenzy 
of his passion passed, he was seized with remorse 
for having been betrayed into it. But perhaps 
only those who have risen as high in religious 
spirit as he had, and suddenly fallen, can realize 
the terror at himself that took possession of him. 
He felt like one whom self-confidence had betrayed 
to the very edge of a precipica 'Ah, good 
Jerome/ he cried, 'how much better you knew 
me than I knew myself! How bitter yet whole- 
some was your admonition I' 

Accustomed to search his own heart, he saw at 
once that the true cause of his fury was Margaret* 
1 1 love her then better than God,' said he, de- 
spairingly, * better than the Church* From such 
a love what can spring to me, or to he* ?' He 
shuddered at the thought. ' Let the strong battle 
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temptation ; 'tis for the weak to flee. And who 
is weaker than I have shown myself? What is 
my penitence, my religion? A pack of cards 
built by degrees into a fair-seeming structure: 
and, lo ! one breath of earthly love, and it lies in 
the dust. I must begin again: and on a surer 
foundation.' He resolved to leave Holland at once, 
and spend years of his life in some distant convent 
before returning to it. By that time the tempta- 
tions of earthly passion would be doubly baffled ; 
an older, and a better, monk, he should be more 
master of his earthly affections, and Margaret, 
Seeing herself abandoned, would marry, and love 
another. The very anguish this last thought cost 
him showed the self-searcher and self-denier, that 
he was on the path of religious duty. 

But in leaving her for his immortal good and 
hers, he was not to neglect her temporal weal. 
Indeed, the sweet thought he could make her com- 
fortable for life, and rich in this world's goods, which 
she was not bound to despise, sustained him in the 
bitter struggle it cost him to turn his back on her 
without one kind word or look. * Oh, what will 
she think of me ?' he groaned. * Shall I not seem 
to her of all creatures the most heartless, inhuman ? 
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but so best : ay, better she should hate me, mise- 
rable that I am. Heaven is merciful, and giveth 
my broken heart this comfort ; I can make that 
villain restore her own, and she shall never lose 
another true lover by poverty. Another? Ah 
me 1 ah me ! God and the saints to mine aid !' 

How he fared on this errand has beeA related* 
But first, as you may perhaps remember, he went 
at night to shrive the hermit of Gouda. He found 
him dying, and never left him till he had closed 
his eyes and buried him beneath the floor of the 
little oratory attached to his cell. It was the 
peaceful end of a stormy life. The hermit had 
been a soldier, and even now carried a steel 
corselet next his skin, saying he was now Christ's 
soldier as he had been Satan's. When Clement 
had shriven him and prayed by him, he, in his 
turn, sought counsel of one who was dying in so 
pious a frame. The hermit advised him to be his 
successor in this peaceful retreat. ' His had been 
a hard fight against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and he had never thoroughly baffled them 
till he retired vinto the citadel of Solitude.' 

These words and the hermit's pious and peace- 
ful death, which speedily followed, and set as it 
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were the seal of immortal troth on them, made a 
deep impression upon Clement Nor in his case 
had they any prejudice to combat ; the solitary 
recluse was still profoundly revered in the Church, 
whether immured as an anchorite, or anchoress, in 
some caye or cell belonging to a monastery, or 
hidden in the more savage but laser seclusion of 
the independent hermitage. And Clement knew 
more about the hermits of the Church than most 
divines at his time of life ; he had read much 
thereon at the monastery near Tergou ; had de- 
voured their lives with wonder and delight in the 
manuscripts of the Vatican, and conversed ear- 
nestly about them with the mendicant friars of 
several nations. Before Printing these friars were 
the great circulators of those local annals and 
biographies which accumulated in the convents of 
every land. Then, his teacher, Jerome, had been 
three years an anchorite on the heights of Camal- 
doli, where for more than four centuries the 
Thebaid had been revived ; and Jerome, cold and 
curt on most religious themes, was warm with 
enthusiasm on this one. He had pored over the 
annals of St. John Baptist's abbey, round about 
which the hermits' caves were scattered, and told 
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him the names of many a noble, and many a 
famous warrior, who had ended his days there a 
hermit, and of many a bishop and archbishop 
who had passed from the see to the hermitage, 
or from the hermitage to the see. Among the 
former the archbishop of Ravenna; among the 
latter Pope Victor the Ninth, He told him too, 
with grim delight, of their multifarious austerities, 
and how each hermit set himself to find where hq 
was weakest, and attacked himself without mercy 
or remission till there, even there, he was 
strongest. And how seven times in the twenty- 
four hours, in thunder, rain, or snow, by daylight, 
twilight, moonlight or torchlight, the solitaries 
flocked from distant points, over rugged precipi- 
tous ways, to worship in the convent church ; at 
matins, at prime, tierce, sexte, nones, vespers, and 
complin. He even, under eager questioning, 
described to him the persons of famous anchorites 
he had sung the Psalter and prayed with there ; 
the only intercourse their vows allowed, except 
with special permission. Moncata, Duke of Mon- 
cata and Cardova, and Hidalgo of Spain, who 
in the flower of his youth had retired thither from 
the pomps, vanities, and pleasures of the world ; 
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Father John Baptist of Novara, who had led armies 
to battle, but was now a private soldier of Christ ; 
Cornelius, Samuel, and Sylvanus. This last, when 
the great Duchess de* Medici obtained the Pope's 
leave, hitherto refused, to visit Camaldoli, went 
down and met her at the first wooden cross, and 
there, surrounded as she was with courtiers and 
flatterers, remonstrated with her and persuaded 
her, and warned her, not to profane that holy 
mountain, where no woman for so many centuries 
had placed her foot ; and she, awed by the place 
and the man, retreated with all her captains, 
soldiers, courtiers, and pages, from that one hoary 
hermit. At Basle Clement found fresh materials, 
especially with respect to German and English 
anchorites ; and he had even prepared a ' Catena 
Eremitarum ' from the year of our Lord 250, when 
Paul of Thebes commenced his ninety years of 
solitude, down to the year 1470. He called 
them Angelorum amid et animalium, i. e., 

Friends of Angels and animals. 

Thus, though in those days he never thought to be 
a recluse, the road was paved, so to speak : and 
when the dying hermit of Gouda blessed the 
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citadel of Solitude, where he had fought the good 
fight and won it, and invited him to take up the 
breastplate of faith, that now fell off his own 
shrunken body, Clement said within himself: 
* Heaven itself led my foot hither to this end.' It 
struck him too, as no small coincidence, that his 
patron, St. Bavon, was a hermit, and an austere 
one, a cuirassier* of the solitary cell. 

As soon as he was reconciled to Ghysbrecht Van 
Swieten, he went eagerly to his new abode, pray- 
ing Heaven it might not have been already occu- 
pied in these three days. The fear was not vain ; 
these famous dens never wanted a human tenant 
long. He found the rude stone door ajar ; then 
he made sure he was too late ; he opened the door 
and went softly in. No ; the cell was vacant, and 
there were the hermit's great fc ivory crucifix, his 
pens, ink, seeds, and memento mori, a skull ; 
his cilice of hair, and another of bristles ; his well- 
worn sheepskin pelisse and hood, his hammer, 
chisel, and psaltery, &c. Men and women had 
passed that way, but none had ventured to intrude, 
far less to steal. Faith and simplicity had guarded 
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that keyless door more securely than the houses 
of the laity were defended by their gates like a 
modern jail, and thick iron bars at every window, 
and the gentry by moat, bastion, chevaux de frise, 
and portcullis. 

As soon as Clement was fairly in the cell there 
was a loud flap, and a flutter, and down came a 
great brown owl from a corner, and whirled out of 
the window, driving the air cold on Clement's 
face. He started, and shuddered. 

Was this seeming owl something diabolical? 
trying to deter him from his soul's good? On 
second thoughts, might it not be some good spirit 
the hermit had employed to keep the cell for him, 
perhaps the hermit himself? Finally he concluded 
that it was just an owl ; and that he would try 
and make friends with it. 

He kneeled down and inaugurated his new life 
with prayer. 

Clement had not only an earthly passion to quell, 
the power of which made him tremble for his 
eternal weal, but he had a penance to do for 
having given way to ire, his besetting sin, and 
cursed his own brothers. 
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He looked round this roomy cell famished with 
so many comforts, and compared it with the 
pictures in his mind of the hideous place, eremus 
in eremo, a desert in a desert, where holy Jerome, 
hermit, and the Plutarch of hermits, had wrestled 
with sickness, temptation, and despair, four mortal 
years ; and with the inaccessible and thorny niche, 
a hole in a precipice, where the boy hermit Bene- 
dict buried himself, and lived three years on the 
pittance the good monk Bomanus could spare him 
from his scanty commons; and subdivided that 
mouthful with his friend, a raven ; and the hollow 
tree of his patron St. Bavon, and the earthly pur- 
gatory at Fribourg, where lived a nameless saint 
in a horrid cavern, his eyes chilled with perpetual 
gloom, and his ears stunned with an eternal 
waterfall; and the pillar on which St. Simeon 
Stylita existed forty-five years, and the destina, or 
stone box, of St. Dunstan, where, like Hilarion in 
his bulrush hive, sepulchro potius quam domu, he 
could scarce sit, stand, or lie; and the living 
tombs, sealed with lead, of Thais, and Christina, 
and other recluses; and the damp dungeon of 
St. Aired. These and scores more of the dismal 
dens in which true hermits had worn out their 
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wasted bodies on the rock, and the rock under 
their sleeping bodies, and their praying knees, 
all came into his mind, and he said to himself, 
f This sweet retreat is for safety of the soul ; but 
what for penance ? Jesu aid me against faults to 
come ; and for the fault I rue, face of man I will 
not see for a twelvemonth and a day.' He had 
famous precedents in his eye even for this last and 
unusual severity. In fact the original hermit of 
this very cell was clearly under the same vow. 
Hence the two apertures through which he was 
spoken to, and replied. 

Adopting, in other respects, the uniform rule 
of hermits and anchorites, he divided his day into 
the seven offices, ignoring the petty accidents of 
light and dark, creations both of Him to whom he 
prayed so unceasingly. He learned the psalter 
by heart, and in all the intervals of devotion, not 
occupied by broken slumbers, he worked hard with 
his hands. No article of the hermit's rule was 
more strict or more ancient than this. And here 
his self-imposed penance embarrassed him, for 
what work could he do, without being seen, that 
should benefit his neighbours ? for the hermit was 
to labour for himself in those cases only where his 
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subsistence depended on it Now Clement's 
modest needs were amply supplied by the 
villagers. 

On moonlight nights he would steal out like 
a thief, and dig some poor man's garden on the 
outskirts of the village. He made baskets and 
dropped them slily at humble doors. 

And since he could do nothing for the bodies 
of those who passed by his cell in daytime, he 
went out in the dead of the night with his hammer 
and his chisel, and carved moral and religious 
sentences all down the road upon the sandstone 
rocks. ' Who knows ?' said he, * often a chance shaft 
striketh home. Oh, sore heart, comfort thou the 
poor and bereaved with holy words of solace in 
their native tongue ; for he said well, " 'tis clavis ad 
corda plebis." ' Also he remembered the learned 
Colonna had told him of the written mountains in 
the east where kings had inscribed their victories. 
'What,' said Clement, 'are they so wise, those 
Eastern monarchs, to engrave their warlike glory 
upon the rock, making a blood bubble endure so 
long as earth; and shall I leave the rocks 
about me silent on the King of Glory, at whose 
word they were, and at whose breath they shall be 
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dust? Nay but these stones shall speak to weary 
wayfarers of eternal peace, and of the Lamb, whose 
frail, and afflicted, yet happy servant worketh them 
among/ 

Now at this time the inspired words that have 
consoled the poor and the afflicted for so many 
ages, were not yet printed in Dutch, so that these 
sentences of gold from the holy Evangelists came 
like fresh oracles from heaven, or like the dew on 
parched flowers; and the poor hermit's written 
rocks softened a heart or two, and sent the heavy 
laden singing on their way.* 

These holy oracles that seemed to spring up 
around him like magic; his prudent answers 
through his window to such as sought ghostly 
counsel ; and, above all, his invisibility, soon gained 
bun a prodigious reputation. This was not di- 
minished by the medical advice they now and then 
extorted from him, sore against his will, by tears 
and entreaties ; for, if the patients got well, they 
gave the holy hermit the credit, and, if not, they 
laid all the blame on the devil. I think he killed 

* It requires now-a-days a strong effort of the imagi- 
nation to realise the effect on poor people who had never 

of ouch sentences as this, ' ' Blessed are 
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nobody, for his remedies were 'womanish and 
weak.' Sage, and wormwood, sion, hyssop, bo^ 
rage, spikenard, dog's-tongue, our Lady's mantle, 
feverfew, and Faith, and all in small quantities 
except the last. 

Then his abstinence, sure sign of a saint. The 
eggs and milk they brought him at first he re- 
fused with horror. Know ye not the hermit's 
rule is bread, or herbs, and water ? Eggs, they 
are birds in disguise; for when the bird dieth 
then the egg rotteth. As for milk, it is little 
better than white blood. And when they brought 
him too much bread he refused it. Then they 
used to press it on him. ' Nay, holy father ; give 
the overplus to the poor.' 

'You who go among the poor can do that 
better. Is bread a thing to fling haphazard from 
an hermit's window?' And to those who per- 
sisted after this : ' To live on charity, yet play Sir 
Bountiful, is to lie with the right hand. Giving 
another's to the poor, I should beguile them of 
their thanks, and cheat thee the true giver. Thus 
do thieves, whose boast it is they bleed the rich 
into the lap of the poor. Occasio avaritia nomen 
pauperum.' 

vol. rv. v 
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When nothing else would convince the good 
souls, this piece of Latin always brought them 
round. So would a line of Virgil's JEneid. 

This great reputation of sanctity was all exter- 
nal Inside the cell was a man who held the 
hermit of Gouda as cheap as dirt. 

'Ah!' said he, *I cannot deceive myself; I 
cannot deceive God's animals. See the little 
birds, how coy they be ! I feed and feed them 
and long for their friendship, yet. will they never 
come within, nor take my hand, by lighting on't. 
For why ? No Paul, no Benedict, no Hugh of 
Lincoln, no Columba, no Guthlac bides in this 
cell Hunted doe flieth not hither, for here is no 
Fructuosus, nor Aventine, nor Albert of Suabia : 
nor e'en a pretty squirrel cometh from the wood 
hard by for the acorns I have hoarded ; for here 
abideth no Columban. The very owl that was 
here hath fled. They are not to be deceived; I 
have a Pope's word for that ; Heaven rest his souL' 

Clement had one advantage over her, whose 
image in his heart he was bent on destroying. 

He had suffered and survived the pang of 
bereavement ; and the mind cannot quite repeat 
such anguish. Then he had built up a habit of 
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looking on her as dead. After that strange scene 
in the church and churchyard of St. Laurens, that 
habit might be compared to a structure riven by a 
thunderbolt It was shattered, but stones enough 
stood to found a similar habit on ; to look on her 
as dead to him. 

And, by severe subdivision of his time and 
thoughts, by unceasing prayers, and manual labour, 
he did, in about three months, succeed in benumb- 
ing the earthly half of his heart. 

But, lo! within a day or two of this first 
symptom of mental peace returning slowly, there 
descended upon his mind a horrible despondency. 

Words cannot utter it; for words never yet 
painted a likeness of despair. Voices seemed to 
whisper in his ear, ' Kill thyself, kill ! kill ! kill !' 

And he longed to obey the voices ; for life was 
intolerable. He wrestled with his dark enemy 
with prayers and tears; he prayed God but to 
vary his temptation. ' Oh let mine enemy have 
power to scourge me with red-hot whips, to tear 
me leagues and leagues over rugged places by the 
hair of my head, as he has served many a holy 
hermit, that yet baffled him at last ; to fly on me 
like a raging lion ; to gnaw me with a serpent's 
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fangs : any pain, any terror, bat this horrible gloom 
of the soul that shuts me from all light of Thee and 
of the saints.' 

And now a freezing thought crossed him. What 
if the triumphs of the powers of darkness over 
Christian souls in desert places, had been sup- 
pressed ; and only their defeats recorded, or at least 
in foil : for dark hints were scattered about anti- 
quity that now first began to grin at him with 
terrible meaning. 

4 They wandered in the desert and 

perished by serpents/ said an ancient father, 
of hermits that went into solitude, ' and were seen 
no more/ And another at a more recent epoch, 
wrote : ' Vertuntur ad melancoliam ;' ' they turn 
to gloomy madness.' These two statements were 
they not one ? for the ancient fathers never spoke 
with regret of the death of the body. No, the 
hermits so lost were perished souls, and the ser- 
pents were diabolical* thoughts, the natural brood 
of solitude. 

* The primitive writer was so interpreted by others 
besides Clement ; and, in particular by Peter of Blois, a 
divine of the twelfth century, whose comment is note- 
worthy, as he himself was a forty-year hermit. 
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St Jerome went into the desert with three com- 
panions ; one fled in the first year ; two died : 
how ? The single one that lasted, was a gigantic 
soul with an iron body. 

The cotemporary who related this made no 
comment; expressed no wonder. What then if 
here was a glimpse of the true proportion in every 
age, and many souls had always been lost in solitude 
for one gigantic mind and iron body that survived 
this terrible ordeal. 

The darkened recluse now cast his despairing 
eyes over antiquity to see what weapons the Chris- 
tian arsenal contained, that might befriend him. 
The greatest of all was prayer. Alas I it was a 
part of his malady to be unable to pray with true 
fervour. The very system of mechanical suppli- 
cation he had for months carried out so severely 
by rule had rather checked than fostered his power 
of originating true prayer. 

He prayed louder than ever, but the heart hung 
back cold and gloomy, and let the words go up alone. 
* Poor wingless prayers,' he cried ; * you will not 
get half way to heaven.' 

A fiend of this complexion had been driven out 
of King Saul by music. 
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Clement took up the hermit's psaltery, and with 
much trouble mended the strings and tuned it. 

No, he could not play it His soul was so out 
of tune. The sounds jarred on it, and made him 
almost mad* 

'Ah, wretched me!' he cried. 'Saul had a 
saint to play to him. He was not alone with the 
spirits of darkness ; but here is no sweet bard of 
Israel to play to me; I, lonely, with crushed 
heart, on which a black fiend sitteth mountain 
high, must make the music to uplift that heart to 
heaven; it may not be.' And he grovelled on 
the earth weeping and tearing his hair. 

Vertebatur ad melancholiam. 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 

One day as he lay there sighing, and groaning, 
prayerless, tuneless, hopeless, a thought flashed 
into his mind. What he had done for the poor 
and the wayfarer, he would do for himself, He 
would fill his den of despair with the name of God 
and the magic words of .holy writ, and the pious, 
prayerful, consolations of the Church* 

Then, like Christian at Apollyon's feet, he 
reached his hand suddenly out and caught, not 
his sword, for he had none, but peaceful labour's 
humbler weapon, his chisel, and worked with it as 
if his soul depended on his arm. 

They say that Michael Angelo in the next gene- 
ration used to carve statues, not like our timid 
sculptors, by modelling the work in clay, and then 
setting a mechanic to chisel it ; but would seize 
the block, conceive the image, and, at once, with 
mallet and steel make the marble chips fly like 
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mad about him, and the mass sprout into form. 
Even so Clement drew no lines to guide his hand. 
fie went to his memory for the gracious words, 
and then dashed at his work and eagerly graved 
them in the soft stone, between working and 
fighting. 

He begged his visitors for candle ends, and 
rancid oil. 

' Anything is good enough for me? he said, * if 
'twill but burn.' So at night the cave glowed afar 
off like a blacksmith's forge, through the window 
and the gaping chinks of the rude stone door, and 
the rustics beholding crossed themselves and sus- 
pected deviltries, and, within, the holy talismans 
one after another came upon the walls, and the 
sparks and the chips flew day and night, night and 
day, as the soldier of Solitude and of the Church 
plied, with sighs and groans, his bloodless weapon, 
between working and fighting. 
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Tov ^aravav crvvrpvtyov inro tov? ttoSog fjfMOv} 



feurgum corba* 8 



2Dtu0 refufffum nostrum rt WrtugJ 



3 



&Bnu& 8>ef, qui toll(0 peccata tntmM, 
mititvtvt miW 



feancta f&rftiftass unuss SDettf, miserere 
nobi0. 5 



1 Beat down Satan under our feet. 

3 Up, Hearts ! 

8 Oh God our refuge and strength. 

4 Oh ! Lamb of God, that takest away the Sins of the 
world, have mercy upon me 1 

6 Oh ! Holy Trinity, one God, have mercy upon us. 
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Sib infesstatfonibuss 2Datmonum, a ton 
tura tra, a Damnation* perpttua* 1 

JLibtvz nog SDomine* 



2Deu0, qui mfro orDmt anpiorum m(= 

nf jStttfa, etc* (the whole collect). 2 



flttuem quaerfmujS abfutorem mgi te 
SDomfnt, qui pro pcccatte nogtriss jusm trass* 
carfss ? 3 

&anm 2Dtuss, &ancte fortte, &ancte et 
m(0tritot0 fealimtor, amarat morti nt tra* 
tia?s nog* 



1 From the assaults of demons, — from the wrath to 
come,— from everlasting damnation- 
Deliver us, Lord ! 

8 See the English collect, St. Michael and all Angels. 

* Of whom may we seek succour, but of thee, Oh Lord, 
who for our sins art justly displeased (and that torrent 
of prayer, the following verse). 
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And underneath the great crucifix, which was 
fastened to the wall, he graved this from Augus- 
tine: — 



£>; anfma Cljrisstf ana, regpice imlnera pa* 
tfentigf, jafanffufnem morfentfss, pretfum re= 
demptfoniss*— ?^aee quanta saffnt cogitate, et 
in sstatera mentis* tjesaftrae appendite, ut totug 
iobfg figatur (n corde, qui pro iobiss totug 
firujS esst in truce. /Ram, 01 pas«io €\)vi&ti 
ad memoriam reiocetur, nifiil esst tarn durum 
quod turn aequo ammo toleretur* 

Which may be thus rendered : — 

£> Christian goul, look on tjje tooundss of 
tje (Suffering; fiDne, t^e blood of tf>e dying; 
fiDne, tlje prite paid for our redemption j 
C&esse tfjfngtf, oD tljinfe Ijoto great tljep be, 
and totifflj tljem (n tlje balance of tljj mind : 
tljat |^e ma? be toljollj nailed to tip Start, 
tojo for tljte toass all nailed unto tie cro00* 
jfor do but call to mind tlje sufferings of 
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C&rtet, ant* tier* 10 notigfit on tartfi too Jar* 
to entmre tott$ compogure. 

Soothed a little, a very little, by the sweet and 
pious words he was raising all round him, and 
weighed down with watching and working night 
and day, dement one morning sank prostrate 
with fatigue ; and a deep sleep overpowered him 
for many hours. 

Awaking quietly, he heard a little cheep ; he 
opened his eyes, and, lo! upon his breviary, 
which was on a low stool near his feet, ruffling all 
his feathers with a single pull, and smoothing them 
as suddenly, and cocking his bill this way and that 
with a vast display of cunning purely imaginary, 
perched a robin redbreast 

Clement held his breath. 

He half closed his eyes lest they should frighten 
the airy guest. 

Down came robin on the floor. 

When there he went through his pantomime of 
astuteness ; and then, pirn, pirn, pirn, with three 
stiff little hops, like a ball of worsted on vertical 
wires, he was on the hermit's bare foot. On 
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this eminence he swelled, and contracted again, 
with ebb and flow of feathers ; but Clement lost 
this, for he quite closed his eyes and scarce drew 
his breath in fear of frightening and losing his 
visitor. He was content to feel the minute claw 
on his foot. He could but just feel it, and that by 
help of knowing it was there. 

Presently a little flirt with two little wings, and 
the feathered busybody was on the breviary again. 

Then Clement determined to try and feed this 
pretty little fidget without frightening it away. 
But it was very difficult. He had a piece of bread 
within reach, but how get at it ? I think he 
was five minutes creeping his hand up to that 
bread, and when there he must not move his arm. 

He slily got a crumb between a finger and thumb 
and shotit as boys do marbles, keeping the hand 
quite still. 

Cockrobin saw it fall near him, and did sagacity, 
but moved not. 

When another followed, and then another : he 
popped down and caught up one of the crumbs, 
but not quite understanding this mystery fled 
with it, for more security, to an eminence; to 
wit the hermit's knee. 
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And so the game proceeded till a much larger 
fragment than usual rolled along. 

Here was a prize. Cockrobin pounced on it, 
bore it aloft and fled so swiftly into the world with 
it, the cave resounded with the buffeted air. 

* Now, bless thee, sweet bird,' sighed the stricken 
solitary; 'thy wings are music, and thou a 
feathered ray camedst to light my darkened soul.' 

And from that to his orisons ; and then to his 
tools with a little bit of courage ; and this was his 
day's work : — 



WLtni Creator fepfrftugf 
2£mte0 tuorum Wgfta 
3mple jsuperna gratia 
jflBuae tu creaglf pectora 



accent)* lumen uenssHmsf 
fil^enteg tuorum Wssfta 
31 norma nogtrf corporis 
WLivmt Crmanss perpetfnu 
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And so the days rolled on ; and the weather got 
colder and Clement's heart got warmer, and de- 
spondency was rolling away ; and by-and-by, some- 
how or another, it was gone. He had outlived it. 

It had come like a cloud, and it went like one. 

And presently all was reversed ; his cell seemed 
illuminated with joy. His work pleased him; 
his prayers were full of unction ; his psalms of 
praise. Hosts of little birds followed their crimson 
leader, and flying from snow, and a parish fall of 
Cains, made friends one after another with Abel ; 
fast friends. And one keen frosty night as he sang 
the praises of God to his tuneful psaltery,' and his 
hollow cave rang forth the holy psalmody upon 
the night, as if that cave itself was Tubal's sounding 
shell, or David's harp, he heard a clear whine, not 
unmelodious ; it became louder and less in tune. 
He peeped through the chinks of his rude door, 
and there sat a great red wolf moaning melodiously 
with his nose high in the air. 

Clement was rejoiced. ' My sins are going,' he 
cried, * and the creatures of God are owning me, 
one after another.' And in a burst of enthusiasm 
he struck up the laud : 

' Praise Him all ye creatures of His ! 
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'Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord/ 

And all the time he sang the wolf bayed at in- 
tervals. 

But above all he seemed now to be drawing 
nearer to that celestial intercourse, which was the 
sign, and the bliss of the true hermit ; for he had 
dreams about the saints and angels, so vivid, they 
were more like visions. He saw bright figures 
clad in woven snow. They bent on him eyes 
lovelier than those of the antelopes he had seen at 
Borne, and fanned him with broad wings hned like 
the rainbow, and their gentle voices bade him 
speed upon his course. 

He had not long enjoyed this felicity, when his 
dreams began to take another and a strange com- 
plexion. He wandered with Fra Colonna over the 
relics of antique nations, and the friar was lame 
and had a staff, and this staff he waved over the 
mighty ruins, and were they Egyptian, Greek, or 
Boman, straightway the temples and palaces 
whose wrecks they were, rose again like an exha- 
lation, and were thronged with the famous dead. 
Songsters that might have eclipsed both Apollo 
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and hia rival, poured forth their lays ; women, god- 
like in form, and draped like Minerva, swam round 
the marble courts in voluptuous but easy and grace- 
ful dances. Here sculptors carved away amidst 
admiring pupils, and forms of supernatural beauty 
grew out of Parian marble in a quarter of an hour ; 
and grave philosophers conversed on high and 
subtle matters, with youth listening reverently; 
it was a long time ago. And still beneath all this 
wonderful panorama a sort of suspicion or expec- 
tation lurked in the dreamer's mind. * This is a 
prologue, a flourish, there is something behind ; 
something that means me no good, something 
mysterious, awful.' 

And one night that the wizard Colonna had 
transcended himself, he pointed with his stick, and 
there was a swallowing up of «many great ancient 
cities, and the pair stood on a vast sandy plain 
with a huge crimson sun sinking to rest. There 
were great palm-trees; and there were bulrush 
hives, scarce a man's height, dotted all about to 
the sandy horizon, and the crimson sun. 

' These are the anchorites of the Theban desert/ 
said Colonna, calmly ; * followers not of Christ and 
his apostles, and the great fathers, but of the 

vol. rv. x 
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Greek pupils of the Egyptian pupils of the Brach- 
mans and Gymnosophists.' 

And Clement thought that he burned to go and 
embrace the holy men and tell them his troubles, 
and seek their advice. But he was tied by the 
feet somehow, and could not move, and the crim- 
son sun sank ; and it got dusk, and the hives scarce 
visible. And Colonna's figure became shadowy 
and shapeless, but his eyes glowed ten times 
brighter : and this thing all eyes spoke and said : 
'Nay, let them be, a pack of fools! see how 
dismal it all is. 9 Then with a sudden sprightliness, 
'But I hear one of them has a manuscript of 
Petronius, on papyrus ; I go to buy it, farewell 
for ever, for ever, for ever/ 

And it was pitch dark, and a light came at 
Clement's back like a gentle stroke ; a glorious 
roseate light. It warmed as well as brightened. 
It loosened his feet from the ground ; he turned 
round, and there, her face irradiated with sunshine, 
and her hair glittering like the gloriola of a saint, 
was Margaret Brandt. 

She blushed and smiled and cast a look of inef- 
fable tenderness on him. ' Gerard,' she murmured, 
* be whose thou wilt by day, but at night be mine !' 
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Even as she spoke, the agitation of seeing her 
so suddenly awakened him, and he found himself 
lying trembling from head to foot. 

That radiant figure, and mellow voice, seemed to 
have struck his nightly keynote. 

Awake he could pray, and praise, and worship 
Grod ; he was master of his thoughts. But, if h6 
closed his eyes in sleep, Margaret, or Satan in her ' 
shape, beset him, a seeming afcgel of light. He 
might dream of a thousand different things> wide 
as the poles asunder, ere he woke the imperial 
figure was sure to come and extinguish all the rest 
in a moment stellas exortus uti setherius sol : for 
she came glowing with two beauties never before 
united, an angel's radiance and a woman's blushes. 

Angels cannot blush. So he knew it was a fiend. 

He was alarmed, but not so much surprised as 
at the demon's last artifice. From Anthony to 
Nicholas of the Bock scarce a hermit that had not 
been thus beset ; sometimes with gay voluptuous 
visions, sometimes with lovely phantoms, warm, tan- 
gible, and womanly without, demons within, nor 
always baffled even by the saints. Witness that 
6 angel form with a devil's heart/ that came hang- 
ing its lovely head, like a bruised flower, to St. 
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Macarius, with a feigned tale; and wept, and 
wept, and wept, and beguiled him first of his tears 
and then of half his virtue. 

But with the examples of Satanic power and 
craft had come down copious records of the hermits' 
triumphs and the weapons by which they had con- 
quered. 

Domandum est corpus ; the body must be tamed ; 
this had been their watchword for twelve hundred 
years. It was a tremendous war-cry; for they 
called the earthly affections, as well as appetites, 
body ; and crushed the whole heart through the 
suffering and mortified flesh. 

Clement then said to himself that the great 
enemy of man had retired but to spring with more 
effect, and had allowed him a few days of true 
purity and joy only to put him off his guard 
against the soft blandishments he was pouring over 
the soul, that had survived the buffeting of his 
black wings. He applied himself to tame the body ; 
he shortened his sleep, lengthened his prayers, 
and increased his severe temperance to abstinence. 
Hitherto, following the ordinary rule, he had eaten 
only at sunset. Now he ate but once in forty- 
eight hours, drinking a little water every day. 
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On this the visions became more distinct. 

Then he flew to a famous antidote; to 'th$ 
grand febrifuge' of anchorites — cold water. 

He found the deepest part of the stream that ran 
by his cell ; it rose not far off at a holy well ; and, 
clearing the bottom of the large stones, made a hole 
where he could stand in water to the chin, and, for- 
tified by so many examples, he sprang from his 
rude bed upon the next diabolical assault, and 
entered the icy water. 

It made him gasp and almost shriek with the 
cold. It froze his marrow- < I shall die/ he cried, 
' I shall die : but better this, than fire eternal' 

And the next day he was so stiff in all his joints 
he could not move, and he seemed one great ache. 
And even in sleep he felt that his very bones were 
like so many raging teeth, till the phantom he 
dreaded came and gave one pitying smile, and all 
the pain was gone. 

Then, feeling that to go into the icy water again, 
enfeebled by fasts, as he was, might perhaps carry 
the guilt of suicide, he scourged himself till the 
blood ran, and so lay down smarting. 

And when exhaustion began to blunt the smart 
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down to a throb, that moment the present was 
away, and the past came smiling back. He sat 
with Margaret at the duke's feast, the minstrels 
played divinely, and the purple fountains gushed. 
Youth and love reigned in each heart, and per- 
fumed the very air. 

Then the scene shifted and they stood at the 
altar together man and wife. And no interruption 
this time, and they wandered hand in hand, and 
told each other their horrible dreams. As for him 
* he had dreamed she was dead, and he was a monk ; 
and really the dream had been so vivid and so full 
of particulars that only his eyesight could even 
now convince him it was only a dream, and they 
were really one.' 

And this new keynote once struck, every tune 
ran upon it. Awake he was Clement the hermit, 
risen from unearthly visions of the night, as 
dangerous as they were sweet ; asleep he was 
Gorard Eliassoen, the happy husband of the love- 
liest and best, and truest girl in Holland : all the 
happier that he had been for some time the sport 
of hideous dreams, in which he had lost her. 

His constant fasts, coupled with other austeri- 
ties, and the deep mental anxiety of a man fighting 
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with a supernatural foe, had now reduced him 
nearly to a skeleton ; but still on those aching 
bones hung flesh unsubdued, and quivering with 
an earthly passion ; so however, he thought ; ' or 
why had ill spirits such power over him T His 
opinion was confirmed, when one day he detected 
himself sinking to sleep actually with a feeling of 
complacency, because now Margaret would come 
and he should feel no more pain, and the un- 
real would be real, and the real unreal, for an 
hour. 

On this he rose hastily with a cry of dismay, 
and stripping to the skin climbed up to the bram- 
bles above his cave, and flung himself on them, 
and rolled on them writhing with the pain : then 
he came into his den a mass of gore, and lay 
moaning for hours ; till, out of sheer exhaustion 
he fell into a deep and dreamless sleep. 

He awoke to bodily pain, and mental exulta- 
tion ; he had broken the fatal spell. Yes, it was 
broken ; another and another day passed, and her 
image molested him no more. But he caught 
himself sighing at his victory. 

The birds got tamer and tamer, they perched 
upon his hand. Two of them let him gild their 
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little claws. Eating but once in two days he had 
more to give them. 

His tranquillity was not to last long. 

A woman's voice came in from the outside, told 
him his own story in a very few words, and asked 
him to tell her where Gerard was to be found. 

He was so astounded he could only say, with 
an instinct of self-defence, * Pray for the soul of 
Gerard the son of Eli!' meaning that he was 
dead to the world. And he sat wondering. 

When the woman was gone, he determined, 
after an inward battle, to risk being seen, and he 
peeped after her to see who it could be : but he 
took so many precautions, and she ran so quickly 
back to her friend that the road was clear. 

* Satan !' said he, directly. 

And that night back came his visions of earthly 
love and happiness so vividly, he could count every 
auburn hair in Margaret's head, and see the pupils 
of her eyes. 

Then he began to despair, and said, ' I must leave 
this country; here I am bound fast in memory's 
chain :' and began to dread his cell. He said ' A 
breath from hell hath infected it, and robbed even 
these holy words of their virtue.' And uncon- 



-^ 
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sciously imitating St. Jerome, a victim of earthly 
hallucinations, as overpowering, and coarser, he 
took his warmest covering out into the wood hard 
by, and there flung down under a tree that torn -and 
wrinkled leather bag of bones, which a little ago 
might have served a sculptor for Apollo. 

Whether the fever of his imagination inter- 
mitted, as a master mind of our day has shown 
that all things intermit,* or that this really broke 
some subtle link, I know not, but his sleep was 
dreamless. 

He awoke nearly frozen, but warm with joy 
within. 

* I shall yet be a true hermit, Dei grati&,' said he. 
The next day some good soul left on his little 

platform a new lambswool pelisse and cape, warm, 
soft, and ample. 

He had a moment's misgiving on account of its 
delicious softness and warmth; but that passed. 
It was the right skin,f and a mark that Heaven 
approved his present course. 

* Dr. Dickson, author of ' Fallacies of the Faculty,' etc. 
t It is related of a mediaeval hermit, that being offered 

a garment made of cats' skins, he rejected it, saying, 'I 
have heard of a lamb of God, but I never heard of a cat 
of God.' 
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It restored warmth to his bones after he came 
in from his short rest 

And now, at one moment he saw victory before 
him if he could but live to it ; at another, he said 
to himself, ' 'Tis but another lull ; be on thy guard, 
Clement.' 

And this thought agitated his nerves and kept 
him in continual awe. 

He was like a soldier within the enemy's 
lines. 

One night, a beautiful clear frosty night, he 
came back to his cell, after a short rest The 
stars were wonderful. Heaven seemed a thousand 
times larger as well as brighter than earth, and to 
look with a thousand eyes instead of one. 

'Oh, wonderful,' he cried, 'that there should be 
men who do crimes by night ; and others scarce 
less mad, who live for this little world, and not 
for that great and glorious one, which nightly, to 
all eyes not blinded by custom, reveals its glow- 
ing glories. Thank God I am d hermit.' 

And in this mood he came to his cell door. 

He paused at it ; it was closed. 

' Why, methought I left it open,' said he. ' The 
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wind. There is not a breath of wind. What means 
this?' 

He stood with his hand upon the rugged door. 
He looked through one of the great chinks, for it 
was much smaller in places than the aperture it 
pretended to close, and saw his little oil wick burn- 
ing just where he had left it. 

* How is it with me,' he sighed, ' when I start 
and tremble at nothing? Either I did shut it, or 
the fiend hath shut it after me to disturb my happy 
soul. Eetro Sathanas !' 

And he entered his cave rapidly, and began 
with somewhat nervous expedition to light one of 
his largest tapers. While he was lighting it, there 
was a soft sigh in the cave. 

He started and dropped the candle just as it 
was lighting, and it went out. 

He stooped for it hurriedly and lighted it, 
listening intently. When it was lighted he shaded 
it with his hand from behind, and threw the faint 
light all round the cell. 

In the farthest corner the outline of the wall 
seemed broken. 
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He took a step towards the place with his heart 
beating. 

The candle at the same time getting brighter, 
he saw it was the figure of a woman. 

Another step with his knees knocking together. 

It was Margaret Brandt 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Her attitude was one to excite pity rather than 
terror, in eyes not blinded by a preconceived 
notion. Her bosom was fluttering like a bird, and 
the red and white coming and going in her cheeks, 
and she had her hand against the wall by the 
instinct of timid things, she trembled so; and 
the marvellous mixed gaze of love* and pious 
awe, and pity, and tender memories, those purple 
eyes cast on the emaciated and glaring hermit, 
was an event in nature. 

'Aha!' he cried. 'Thou art come at last in 
flesh and blood ; come to me as thou earnest to 
holy Anthony. But I am ware of thee ; I thought 
thy wiles were not exhausted. I am armed.' With 
this he snatched up his small crucifix and held 
it out at her, astonished, and the candle in the 
other hand, both crucifix and candle shaking 
violently, ' Exorcizo te.' 
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* Ah, no T cried she, piteously ; and put out two 
pretty deprecating palms. ' Alas ! work me no ill ! 
It is Margaret' 

'Liar!' shouted the hermit. * Margaret was 
fair, but not so supernatural fair as thou. Thou 
didst shrink at that sacred name, thou subtle hy- 
pocrite. In Nomine Dei exorcizo vos.' 

9 Ah, jesu !' gasped Margaret, in extremity of 
terror, i curse me not ! I will go home. I thought 
I might come. For very manhood be-Latin me 
not t Oh Gerard, is it thus you and I meet after 
all ; after all 7 

And she cowered almost to her knees, and sobbed 
with superstitious fear, and wounded affection. 

Impregnated as he was with Satanophobia, he 
might perhaps have doubted still whether this 
distressed creature, all woman, and nature, was 
not all art, and fiend. But her spontaneous appeal 
to that sacred name dissolved his chimera ; and 
let him see with his eyes, and hear with his ears. 

He uttered a cry of self-reproach, and tried to 
raise her ; but what with fasts, what with the over- 
powering emotion of a long solitude so broken, he 
could not. ' What/ he gasped shaking over her, 
' and is it thou ? And have I met thee with hard 
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words ? Alas P And they were both choked with 
emotion, and could not speak for a while. 

* I heed it not much/ said Margaret, bravely* 
struggling with her tears; 'you took me for an- 
other : for a devil ; oh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! oh !' 

' Forgive me, sweet soul !' And as soon as he 
could speak more than a word at a time, he said, 
'I have been much beset by the evil one since I 
came here.' 

Margaret looked round with a shudder. * Like 
enow. Then oh take my hand, and let me lead 
thee from this foul place.' 

He gazed at her with astonishment. 

' What, desert my cell ; and go into the world 
again? Is it for that thou hast come to me? 
said he, sadly and reproachfully. 

' Ay, Gerard. I am come to take thee to thy 
pretty vicarage: art vicar of Gouda, thanks to 
Heaven and thy good brother Giles : and mother 
and I have made it so neat for thee, Gerard. Tis 
well enow in winter I promise thee. But bide' a 
bit till the hawthorn bloom, and anon thy walls 
put on their kirtle of brave roses, and sweet wood- 
bine. Have we forgotten thee, and the foolish 
things thou lovest ? And, dear Gerard, thy mother 
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is waiting ; and 'tig late for her to be out of her 
bed : prithee ; prithee ; come ! And the moment 
we are out of this foul hole Til show thee a treasure 
thou hast gotten, and hnowest nought on't, or sure 
hadst never fled from us so. Alas ! what is to do ? 
What have I ignorantly said; to be regarded 
thus? 9 

For he had drawn himself all up into a heap, 
and, was looking at her with a strange gaze of fear 
and suspicion blended. 

* Unhappy girl/ said he, solemnly, * yet deeply 
agitated, * would you have me risk my soul and 
yours for a miserable vicarage and the flowers that 
grow on it ? But this is not thy doing : the bowel- 
less fiend sends thee, poor simple girl, to me with 
this bait. But oh, cunning fiend, I will unmask 
thee even to this thine instrument, and she shall 
see thee, and abhor thee as I do. Margaret, my 
lost love, why am I here ? Because I love thee.' 

i Oh I no, Gerard, you love me not, or you would 
not have hidden from me ; there was no need.' 

' Let there be no deceit between us twain : that 
have loved so true ; and after this night, shall meet 
no more on earth.' 

' Now God forbid P said she. 
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1 1 love thee, and thou hast not forgotten me, or 
thou hadst married ere this, and hadst not been the 
one to find me, buried here from sight of man. 
I am a priest, a monk : what but folly or sin can 
come of you and me living neighbours, and feed- 
ing a passion innocent once, but now (so Heaven 
wills it) impious and unholy? No, though my 
heart break I must be firm. 'Tis I that am the 
man, 'tis I that am the priest. Tou and I must 
meet no more, till I am schooled by solitude, and 
thou art wedded to another.' 

* I consent to my doom but not to thine. I would 
ten times liever die ; yet I will marry, ay, wed 
misery itself sooner than let thee lie in this foul 
dismdl place, with yon sweet manse a waiting for 
thee.' Clement groaned ; at each word she spoke 
out stood clearer and clearer, two things — his 
duty, and the agony it must cost. 

* My beloved,' said he, with a strange mixtiire 
of tenderness and dogged resolution, *I bless 
thee for giving me one more sight of thy sweet 
face, and may God forgive thee, and bless thee, for 
destroying in a minute the holy peace it hath taken 
six months of solitude to build. No matter. A 
year of penance will, Dei gratis, restore me to my 

vol. rv. y 
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calm. My poor Margaret, I seem crnel : yet I 
am bind : 'ti* best we part ; ay, this moment/ 

'Part, Gerard? Never: we have seen what 
com oa of parting, Part? Why you have not heard 
half my story ; no nor the tithe. Tis not for 
thy mere comfort I take thee to Gouda manse. 
Hear me V 

' 1 may not Thy very voice is a temptation 
with its music, memory** delight/ 

'But I say you shall hear me, Gerard, for forth 
this place I go not unheard/ 

'Then must we part by other means/ said 
Clement, sadly. 

' Alack I what other means ? Wouldst put me 
to thine own door, being the stronger?' 

1 Nay, Margaret, well thou knowest I would suffer 
many deaths rather than put force on thee ; thy 
sweet body is dearer to me than my own : but a 
million times dearer to me arc our immortal souls, 
l>oth thine and mine. I have withstood this 
direst temptation of all long enow. Now I must 
fly it : farewell 1 farewell T 

J To made to the door, and had actually opened 
It and got half out, when she darted after and 
caught him l>y the arm. 
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'Nay, then another must speak for me. I 
thought to reward thee for yielding to me : but 
unkind that thou art, I need his help I find ; turn 
then this way one moment 9 

< Nay, nay.' 

4 But I say ay ! And then turn thy back on us 
an thou canst.' She somewhat relaxed her grasp, 
thinking he would never deny her so small a favour. 
But at this he saw his opportunity and seized it 

* Fly, Clement, fly !' he almost shrieked, and, 
his religious enthusiasm giving him for a moment 
his old strength, he burst wildly awdy from her, 
and after a few steps bounded over the little 
stream and ran beside it, but finding he was not 
followed, stopped, and looked back. 

She was lying on her face, with her hands spread 
out. 

Yes, without meaning it, he had thrown her 
down and hurt her. 

When he saw that, he groaned and turned back 
a step ; but suddenly, by another impulse, flung 
himself into the icy water instead. 

' There, kill my body Y he cried, ' but save my 

souir 

Whilst he stood there, up to his throat in liquid 
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ice, so to speak, Margaret uttered one long, piteous 
moan, and rose to her knees* 

He saw her as plain almost as in midday. Saw 
her face pale and her eyes glistening ; and then 
in the still night he heard these words : 

'Oh, God! thou that knowest all, thou seest 
how I am used. Forgive me then! For I will 
not live another day/ With this she suddenly 
started to her feet, and flew like some wild creature, 
wounded to death, close by his miserable hiding- 
place, shrieking: 4 Cruel! — cruel! — cruel! 
—cruel T 

What manifold anguish may burst from a 
human heart in a single syllable. There were 
wounded love, and wounded pride, and despair, 
and coming madness, all in that piteous cry. Cle- 
ment heard, and it froze his heart with terror and 
remorse, worse than the icy water chilled the 
marrow of his bones. 

He felt he had driven her from him for ever, 
and in the midst of his dismal triumph, the greatest 
he had won, there came an almost incontrollable 
impulse to curse the Church, to curse religion 
itself, for exacting such savage cruelty from mortal 
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man. At last he crawled half dead out of the 
water, and staggered to his den. ' I am safe here/ 
he groaned ; * she will never come near me again ; 
unmanly, ungrateful wretch that I am.' And he 
flung his emaciated, frozen body down on the floor, 
not without a secret hope that it might never rise 
thence alive. 

But presently he saw by the hour-glass, that it 
was past midnight. On this he rose slowly and 
took off his wet things, and moaning all the time 
at the pain he had caused her he loved, put on 
the old hermit's cilice of bristles, and over that his 
breastplate. He had never worn either of these 
before, doubting himself worthy to don the arms 
of that tried soldier. But now he must give him- 
self every aid: the bristles might distract his 
earthly remorse by bodily pain, and there might 
be holy virtue in the breastplate. 

Then he kneeled down and prayed God humbly 
to release him that very night from the burden of 
the flesh. Then he lighted all his candles and 
recited his psalter doggedly : each word seemed to 
come like a lump of lead from a leaden heart, 
and to fall leaden to the ground; and in this 
mechanical office every now and then he moaned 
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with all his soul. In the midst of which he sud- 
denly observed a little bundle in the corner he 
had not seen before in the feebler light, and at 
one end of it something like gold spun into silk. 

He went to see what it could be ; and he had 
no sooner viewed it closer than he threw up his 
hands with rapture. * It is a seraph/ he whispered, 
'a lovely seraph. Heaven hath witnessed my 
bitter trial, and approves my cruelty; and this 
flower of the skies is sent to cheer me, fainting 
under my burden/ 

He fell on his knees, and gazed with ecstasy on 
its golden hair, and its tender skin and cheeks 
like a peach. 

* Let me feast my sad eyes on thee ere thou 
leavest me for thine ever-blessed abode, and my cell 
darkens again at thy parting, as it did at hers/ 

With all this the hermit disturbed the lovely 
visitor. He opened wide two eyes, the colour of 
heaven ; and seeing a strange figure kneeling over 

him, he cried piteously : 4 Mum — ma ! Mum 

— ma T And the tears began to run down his 

little cheeks. 

Perhaps, after all, Clement, who for more than 
six months had not looked on the human face 
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divine, estimated childish beauty more justly than 
we can; and in truth, this fair northern child, 
with its long golden hair, was far more angelic than 
any of our imagined angels. But now the spell 
was broken. 

Yet not unhappily. Clement, it may be re- 
membered, was fond of children, and true monastic 
life fosters this sentiment. The innocent distress 
on the cherubic face, the tears that ran so smoothly 
from those transparent violets, his eyes, and his 
pretty, dismal cry for his only friend, his mother, 
went through the hermit's heart. He employed 
all liis gentleness and all his art to sooth him, and, 
as the little soul was wonderfully intelligent for 
his age, presently succeeded so far that he ceased 
to cry out, and wonder took the place of fear, 
while in silence, broken only in little gulps,* he 
scanned, with great tearful eyes, this strange 
figure that looked so wild, but spoke so kindly, and 
wore armour, yet did not kill little boys, but 
coaxed them. Clement was equally perplexed to 
know how this little human flower came to lie 
sparkling and blooming in his gloomy cave. But 
he remembered he had left the door wide open, 
and he was driven to conclude that, owing to this 
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negligence, some unfortunate creature of high or 
low degree had seized this opportunity to get rid 
of her child for ever.* At this his bowels yearned 
so over the poor deserted cherub that the tears of 
pure tenderness stood in his eyes, and stall, beneath 
the crime of the mother, he saw the divine good- 
ness, which had so directed her heartlessness as to 
comfort his servant's breaking heart 

'Now bless thee, bless thee, bless thee, sweet 
innocent, I would not change thee for e'en a 
cherub in heaven/ 

'At's pooty,' replied the infant, ignoring con- 
temptuously, after the manner of infants, all re- 
marks that did not interest him. 

'What is pretty here, my love, besides thee?' 

* Ookum-gars,' j- said the boy, pointing to the 
hermit's breastplate. 

1 Quot liberi, tot sententiunculae !' Hector's child 
screamed at his father's glittering casque and 
nodding crest : and here was a mediaeval babe 
charmed with a polished cuirass, and his griefs 
assuaged. 



# More than one hermit had received a present of this 
kind. 

t Query? "looking-glass." 



I 
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' There are prettier things here than that/ said 
Clement, 'there are little birds; lovest thou 
birds?* 

' Nay, Ay. En urn ittle, ery ittle ? Not ike 
torks. Hate torks ; am bigger an baby/ 

He then confided, in very broken language, that 
the storks, with their great flapping wings, scared 
him, and were a great trouble and worry to him, 
darkening his existence more or less. 

1 Ay, but my birds are very little and good, and 
oh, so pretty !' 

' Den I ikes 'm/ said the child, authoritatively, 
< I ont my mammy.' 

' Alas, sweet dove ! I doubt I shall have to fill 
her place as best I may. Hast thou no daddy as 
well as mammy, sweet one ?' 

Now not only was this conversation from first 
to last, the relative ages, situations, and all cir- 
cumstances of the parties considered, as strange a 
one as ever took place between two mortal crea- 
tures, but at or within a second or two of the 
hermit's last question, to turn the strange into 
the marvellous, came an unseen witness, to whom 
every word that passed carried ten times the force 
it did to either of the speakers. 
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Since, therefore, it is with her eyes you must 
now see, and hear with her ears, I go back a step 
for her. 

Margaret, when she ran past Gerard, was almost 
mad. She was in that state of mind in which affec- 
tionate mothers have been known to kill their chil- 
dren, sometimes along with themselves, sometimes 
alone, which last is certainly maniacal. She ran 
to Beicht Heynes pale and trembling, and clasped 
her round the neck. ' Oh, Eeicht ! oh, Keicht V 
and could say no more. Eeicht kissed her and 
began to whimper; and, would you believe it, 
the great mastiff uttered one long whine : even his 
glimmer of sense taught him grief was afoot. 

' Oh, Keicht V moaned the despised beauty, as 
soon as she could utter a word for choking, ' see 
how he has served me ;' and she showed her hands 
that were bleeding with falling on the stony 
ground. ' He threw me down, he was so eager to 
fly from me. He took me for a devil ; he said I 
came to tempt him. Am I the woman to tempt 
a' man? you know me, Eeicht.' 

'Nay, in sooth, sweet Mistress Margaret, the 
last i' the world.' 
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' And he would not look at my child. I'll fling 
myself and him into the Hotter this night.' 

' Oh fie, fie ! eh, my sweet woman, speak not 
so. Is any man that breathes worth your child's 
life?' 

' My child ! where is he ? Why, Eeicht, I have 
left him behind. Oh shame I is it possible I can 
love him to that degree as to forget my child ? 
Ah ! I am rightly served for it' 

And she sat down, and faithful Eeicht beside 
her, and they sobbed in one another's arms. 

After a while Margaret left off sobbing and said, 
doggedly, * Let us go home.' 

' Ay, but the bairn ?* 

' Oh ! he is well where he is. My heart is 
turned against my very child. He cares nought 
for him ; wouldn't see him, nor hear speak of 
him ; and I took him there so proud, and made 
his hair so nice I did, and put his new frock and 
cowl on him. Nay, turn about : it's his child as 
well as mine; let him keep it awhile: mayhap 
that will learn him to think more of its mother 
and his own.' 

i High words off an empty stomach/ said Eeicht 

* Time will show. Come thou home.* 
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They departed, and Time did show quicker 
than he levels abbeys, for at the second step Mar- 
garet stopped, and could neither go one way nor 
the other, but stood stock still. 

' Eeicht/ said she, piteously, * what else have I 
on earth ? I cannot.' 

* Who ever said you could ? Think you I paid 
attention? Words are woman's breath. Come 
back for him without more ado ; 'tis time we were 
in our beds, much more he.' 

Eeicht led the way, and Margaret followed 
readily enough in that direction ; but as they 
drew near the cell she stopped again. 

' Eeicht, go you and ask him will he give me back 
my boy ; for I could not bear the sight of him.' 

'Alas! mistress, this do seem a sorry ending 
after all that hath bean betwixt you twain. Be- 
think thee now, doth thine heart whisper no excuse 
for him ? dost verily hate him for whom thou hast 
waited so long ? Oh weary world V 

1 Hate him, Eeicht ? I would not harm a hair 
of his head for all that is in nature ; but look on 
him I cannot ; I have taken a horror of him. Oh ! 
when I think of all I have suffered for him, and 
what I came here this night to do for him, and 
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brought my own darling to kiss him and call him 
father. Ah; Luke, my poor chap, my wound 
showeth me thine. I have thought too little of thy 
pangs, whose true affection I despised : and now my 
own is despised. Eeicht, if the poor lad was here 
now, he would have a good chance/ 

' Well, he is not far off/ said Eeicht Heynes, but 
somehow she did not say it with alacrity. 

' Speak not to me of any man/ said Margaret, 
bitterly, ' I hate them all/ 

' For the sake of one ?' 

* Flout me not, but prithee go forward and get 
me what is my own, my sole joy in the world. 
Thou knowest I am on thorns till I have him to 
my bosom again/ 

Eeicht went forward ;• Margaret sat by the road- 
side and covered her face with her apron, and 
rocked herself after the manner of her country, 
for her soul was full of bitterness and grief. So 
severe, indeed, was the internal conflict, that she 
did not hear Eeicht running back to her, and 
started violently when the young woman laid a 
hand upon her shoulder. 

' Mistress Margaret P said Eeicht, quietly, ' take 
a fool's advice that loves ye. Go softly to yon 
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cave wi' all the ears and eyes your mother ever 
gave you.' 

* Why ? — what, — Beicht ? stammered Margaret. 

' I thought the cave was afire, 'twas so light in- 
side ; and there were voices.' 

' Voices ? 

'Ay, not one, but twain, and all unlike — a 
man's and a little child's, talking as pleasant as 
you and me. I am no great hand at a keyhole 
for my part, 'tis paltry work ; but if so be voices 
were a talking in yon cave, and them that 
owned those voices were so near to me as those 
are to thee, I'd go on all fours like a fox, and Fd 
crawl on my belly like a serpent, ere I'd lose one 
word that passes atwixt those twain* 

i Whisht, Eeicht ! Bless thee ! Bide thou here. 
Buss me ! Pray for me !' 

And almost ere the agitated words had left her 
lips Margaret was flying towards the hermitage as 
noiselessly as a lapwing. Arrived near it, she 
crouched, and there was something truly serpen- 
tine in the gliding, flexible, noiseless movements 
by which she reached the very door, and there she 
found a chink and listened. And often it cost her 
a struggle not to burst in upon them, but warned 
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by defeat, she was cautious and resolute to let 
well alone. And after a while slowly and noise- 
lessly she reared her head, like a snake its crest, 
to where she saw the broadest chink of all, and 
looked with all her eyes and soul, as well as listened. 

The little boy then being asked whether he had 
no daddy, at first shook his head, and would say 
nothing ; but being pressed, he suddenly seemed 
to remember something, and said he, ' Dad— da ill 
man ; run away and leave poor mum — ma/ 

She who heard this winced. It was as new to her 
as to Clement. Some interfering foolish woman had 
gone and said this to the boy, and now out it came 
in Gerard's very face. His answer surprised her ; he 
burst out, ' The villain ! the monster ! he must be 
born without bowels to desert thee, sweet one. 
Ah ! he little knows the joy he hath turned his 
back on. Well, my little dove, I must be father 
and mother to thee, since the one runs away, and 
t'other abandons thee to my care. Now to-mor- 
row I shall ask the good people, that bring me my 
food, to fetch some nice eggs and milk for thee as 
well ; for bread is good enough for poor old good- 
for-nothing me, but not for thee. And I shall 
leach thee to read.' 
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' I can yead, I can yead.' 

'Ay verily, so young? all the better; we will 
read good books together, and I shall show thee 
the way to heaven. Heaven is a beautiful place, 
a thousand times fairer and better than earth, and 
there be little cherubs like thyself, in white, glad 
to welcome thee and love thee. Wouldst like to 
go to heaven one day ? 

« Ay, along wi'— my— mammy.' 

' What, not without her then ?' 

'Nay. I ont my mammy. Where is my 
mammy?' 

(Oh ! what it cost poor Margaret not to burst in 
and clasp him to her heart !) 

'Well, fret not, sweetheart, mayhap she will 
come when thou art asleep. Wilt thou be good 
now and sleep ?' 

' I not eepy. Ikes to talk.' 

' Well talk we then ; tell me thy pretty name. 9 

' Baby.' And he opened his eyes with amaze- 
ment at this great hulking creature's ignorance. 

' Hast none other ?' 

< Nay/ 

' What shall I do to pleasure thee, baby ? Shall 
I tell thee a story?' 
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' I ikes tones/ said the boy, clapping his hands. 

* Or sing thee a song ?' 

' I ikes tongs,' and he became excited. 

* Choose then, a song or a story.' 

' Ting I a tong. Nay, tell I a tory. Nay, ting 
I a tong. Nay — .' And the corners of his little 
mouth turned down and he had half a mind to 
weep because he could not have both, and could 
not tell which to forego. Suddenly his little face 
cleared, ' Ting I a tory/ said he. 

* Sing thee a story, baby ? Well, after all, why 
not ? And wilt thou sit o' my knee and hear it ?' 

'Yea.' 

' Then I must 'een doff this breastplate. 'Tis 
too hard for thy soft cheek. So. And now I 
must doff this bristly cilice ; they would prick thy 
tender skin, perhaps make it bleed, as they have 
me, I see. So. And now I put on my best pelisse, 
in honour of thy worshipful visit. See how soft 
and warm it is ; bless the good soul that sent it ; 
and now I sit me down ; so. And I take thee on 
my left knee, and put my arm under thy little 
head ; so. And then the psaltery, and play a little 
une ; so, not too loud.' 

' I ikes dat/ 

VOL. IV. Z 
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' I am right glad on't. Now list the story/ 

He chanted a child's story in a sort of recita- 
tive, singing a little moral refrain now and then. 
The boy listened with rapture. 

' I ikes 00/ said he. ' Ot is 00? is 00 a man?' 

1 Ay, little heart, and a great sinner to boot/ 

' I ikes great tingers. Ting one other tory/ 

Story No. 2 was chanted. 

' I nbbs 00/ cried the child, impetuously. ' Ot 
. caft* is 00 ?' 

' I am a hermit, love/ 

' I ubbs vermins. Ting other one/ 

But during this final performance, Nature sud- 
denly held out her leaden sceptre over the youthful 
eyelids. ' I is not eepy/ whined he very faintly, 
and succumbed. 

Clement laid down his psaltery softly and began 
to rock his new treasure in his arms, and to crone 
over him a little lullaby well known in Tergou, 
with which his own mother had often set him off. 

And the child sank into a profound sleep upon 
his arm. And he stopped croning, and gazed on 
him with infinite tenderness, yet sadness ; for, at 
that moment he could not help thinking what 

* Craft. He means trade or profession. 
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might have been but for a piece of paper with a 
lie in it. 

He sighed deeply. 

The next moment the moonlight burst into his 
cell, and with it, and in it, and almost as swift as 
it, Margaret Brandt was down at his knee with a 
timorous hand upon his shoulder. 

4 Gerard, you do not reject us. You 
cannot.' 
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CHAPTEE XXVHL 

The startled hermit glared from his nurseling to 
Margaret, and from her to him, in amazement, 
equalled only by his agitation at her so unexpected 
return* The child lay asleep on his left arm, and 
she was at his right knee; no longer the pale, 
scared, panting girl he had overpowered so easily 
an hour or two ago, but an imperial beauty, with 
blushing cheeks and sparkling eyes, and lips 
sweetly parted in triumph, and her whole face 
radiant with a look he could not quite read ; for 
he had never yet seen it on her ; maternal pride. 

He stared and stared from the child to her, 
in throbbing amazement. 

* Us ?' he gasped at last. And still his wonder- 
stricken eyes turned to and fro. 

Margaret was surprised in her turn. It was an 
age of impressions not facts. * What!' she cried, 
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' doth not a father know his own child ? and a mail 
of God, too ? Fie, Gerard, to pretend ! nay, thou 
art too wise, too good, not to have — why I watched 
thee : and e'en now look at you twain ! 'Tis thine 
own flesh and blood thou holdest to thine heart.' 

Clement trembled, * What words are these/ 
he stammered, ' this angel mine ?' 

' Whose else ? since he is mine.' 

Clement turned on the sleeping child, with a 
look beyond the power of the pen to describe, and 
trembled all oyer, as his eyes seemed to absorb the 
little love. 

Margaret's eyes followed his. * He is not a bit 
like me,' said she, proudly ; ' but oh at whiles he 
is thy very image in little ; and see this golden 
hair. Thine was the very colour at his age ; ask 
mother else. And see this mole on his little finger ; 
now look at thine own ; there ! 'Twas thy mother 
let me weet thou wast marked so before him ; 
and oh, Gerard, 'twas this our child found thee for 
me ; for by that little mark on thy finger I knew 
thee for his father, when I watched above thy 
window and saw thee feed the birds ; here she 
seized the child's hand and kissed it eagerly, and 
got half of it into her mouth, heaven knows how,* 
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1 Ah !' bless thee, thou didst find thy poor daddy 
for her, and now thou hast made us friends again 
after our little quarrel ; the first, the last. Wast 
very cruel to me but now, my poor Gerard, and I 
forgive thee ; for loving of thy child.' 

'Ah! ah! ah! ah! ah!* sobbed Clement, 
choking. 

And lowered by fasts, and unnerved by solitude, 
the once strong man was hysterical, and nearly 
fainting. 

Margaret was alarmed, but, having experience, 
her pity was greater than her fear. * Nay, take 
not on so,' she murmured soothingly, and put a 
gentle hand upon his brow. * Be brave ! So, so. 
Dear heart, thou art not the first man, that hath 
gone abroad, and come back richer by a lovely little 
self, than he went forth. Being a man of God take 
courage, and say He sends thee this to comfort 
thee for what thou hast lost in me ; and that is not 
so very much, my lamb ; for sure the better part 
of love shall ne'er cool here to thee, though it may 
in thine, and ought, being a priest, and parson of 
Gouda.' 

* I ? priest of Gouda ? Never !' murmured Cle- 
ment, in a faint voice, ( Iama friar of St. Dominic :. 
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yet speak on sweet music, tell me all that has 
happened thee, before we are parted again.' 

Now some would on this have exclaimed 
against parting at all, and raised the true question 
in dispute. But such women as Margaret do not 
repeat their mistakes. It is very hard to defeat 
them ttvice, where their hearts are set on a thing. 

She assented, and turned her back on Gouda 
manse as a thing not to be recurred to ; and she 
told him her tale, dwelling above all on the kind- 
ness to her of his parents ; and, while she related 
her troubles, his hand stole to hers, and often she 
felt him wince and tremble with ire, and often 
press her hand, sympathizing with her in every vein. 

' Oh, piteous tale of a true heart battling alone 
against such bitter odds/ said he. 

* It all seems small, when I see thee here again, 
and nursing my boy. We have had awarning, 
Gerard. True friends like you and me are rare, 
and they are mad to part, ere death divideth 
them.' 

' And that is true/ said Clement, off his guard. 

And then she would have him tell her what he 
had suffered for her, and he begged her to excuse 
him, and she consented ; but by questions quietly 
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revoked her consent and elicited it all ; and many 
a sigh she heaved for him, and more than once 
she hid her face in her hands with terror at his 
perils, though past. 

And to console him for all he had gone through, 
she kneeled down and put her arms under the 
little boy, and lifted him gently up. < Kiss him 
softly,' she whispered. * Again, again! kiss thy 
fill if thou canst ; he is sound. Tis all I can do 
to comfort thee till thou art out of this foul den 
and in thy sweet manse yonder.' 

Clement shook his head. 

' Well/ said she, * let that pass. Know that I 
have been sore afironted for want of my lines.' 

6 Who hath dared affront thee ?' 

* No matter, those that will do it again if thou 
hast lost them, which the saints forbid.' 

* I lose them ? nay, there they lie, close to thy 
hand.' 

* Where, where, oh where?' 

Clement hung his head. * Look in the Vulgate. 
Heaven forgive me : I thought thou wert dead, 
and a saint in heaven. 9 

She looked, and on the blank leaves of the poor 
oul's Vulgate she found her marriage lines. 



* 
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' Thank God !' she cried, < thank God ! Oh, 
bless thee, Gerard, bless thee ! Why what is here, 
Gerard ?' 

On the other leaves were pinned every scrap of 
paper she had ever sent him, and their two names 
she had once written together in sport, and the 
lock of her hair she had given him, and half a 
siver coin she had broken with him, and a straw 
she had sucked her soup with the first day he ever 
saw her. 

When Margaret saw these proofs of love and 
signs of a gentle heart bereaved, even her exulta- 
tion at getting back her marriage lines was over- 
powered by gushing tenderness. She almost 
staggered, and her hand went to her bosom, and 
she leaned her brow against the stone cell and 
wept so silently that he did not see she was 
weeping ; indeed she would not let him, for she 
felt that to befriend him now she must be the 
stronger ; and emotion weakens. 

* Gerard,' said she, * I know you are wise and 
good. You must have a reason for what you are 
doing, let it seem ever so unreasonable. Talk we 
like old friends. Why are you buried alive 7 

'Margaret, to escape temptation. My im- 
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pious ire against those two had its root in the 
heart ; that heart then I must deaden, and, Dei 
gratis, I shall. Shall I, a servant of Christ and 
of the Church, court temptation? Shall I pray- 
daily to be led out on't, and walk into it with open 
eyes?' 

'That is good sense any way/ said Margaret, 
with a consummate affectation of candour. 

' 'Tis unanswerable,' said Clement, with a sigh. 

'We shall see. Tell me, have you escaped 
temptation here? Why I ask is, when I am 
alone, my thoughts are far more wild and foolish 
than in company. Nay, speak sooth ; come !' 

' I must needs own I have been worse tempted 
here with evil imaginations than in the world. 1 

' There now.' 

' Ay, but so were Anthony, and Jerome, Maca- 
rius, and Hilarion, Benedict, Bernard, and all the 
saints. 'Twill wear off.' 

.' How do you know ?' 

' I feel sure it will.' 

'Guessing against knowledge. Here 'tis men 
folk are sillier than us that be but women. Wise 
in their own conceits, they will not let themselves 
see ; their stomachs are too high to be taught by 
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their eyes. A woman, if she went into a hole in 
a bank to escape temptation, and there found it, 
would just lift her farthingale and out on't, and 
not e'en know how wise she was, till she watched a 
man in like plight.' 

'Nay, I grant humility and a teachable spirit 
are the roads to wisdom ; but, when all is said, 
here I wrestle but with imagination. At Gouda 
she I love as no priest or monk must love any but 
the angels, she will tempt a weak soul, unwilling, 
yet not loth, to be tempted.' 

' Aye that is another matter ; I should tempt 
thee then ? to what, i' God's name ?' 

€ Who knows ? The flesh is weak.' 

'Speak for yourself, my lad. Why you are 
thinking of some other Margaret, not Margaret a 
Peter. Was ever my mind turned to folly and 
frailty ? Stay, is it because you were my husband 
once, as these lines avouch ? Think you the road 
to folly is beaten for you more than for another ? 
Oh ! how shallow are the wise, and how little able 
are you to read me, who can read you so well 
from top to toe. Come, learn thine ABO. 
Were a stranger to proffer me unchaste love, I 
should shrink a bit, no doubt, and feel sore, but I 
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should defend myself without making a coil ; for 
men, I know, are so, the best of them sometimes. 
But if you, that have been -my husband, and 
are my child's father, were to offer to humble 
me so in mine own eyes, and thine, and his, 
either I should spit in thy face, Gerard, or, as 
I am not a downright vulgar woman, I should 
snatch the first weapon at hand and strike thee 
dead.' 

And Margaret's eyes flashed fire, and her nos- 
trils expanded, that it was glorious to see ; and 
no one that did see her could doubt her sin- 
cerity. 

* I had not the sense to see that/ said Gerard, 
quietly. And he pondered. 

Margaret eyed him in silence, and soon re- 
covered her composure. 

' Let not you and I dispute/ said she, gently ; 
' speak we of other things. Ask me of thy folk.' 

< My father?' 

'Well, and warms to thee and me. Poor soulj 
a drew glaive on those twain that day, but Jorian 
Ketel and I we mastered him, and he drove 
them forth his house for ever.' 

' That may not be ; he must take them back.' 
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€ That he will never do for us. You know the 
man ; he is dour as iron : yet would he do it for 
one word from one that will not speak it.' 

'Who?' 

* The vicar of Gouda. The old man will be at 
the manse to-morrow, I hear.' 

* How you come back to that.' 

* Forgive me : I am but a woman. It is us for 
nagging ; shouldst keep me from it wi' questioning 
of me.' 

< My sister Kate ? 

« Alas !' 

'What hath ill befallen e'en that sweet lily? 
Out and alas !' 

'Be calm, sweetheart, no harm hath her be- 
fallen. Oh, nay, nay, far fro* that.' Then Mar- 
garet forced herself to be composed, and in a low 
sweet, gentle voice she murmured to him thus : 
' My poor Gerard, Kate hath left her trouble be- 
hind her. For the manner on't, 'twas like the rest. 
Ah ; such as she saw never thirty, nor ever shall 
while earth shall last. She smiled in pain too, 
A well, then, thus 'twas : she was took wi' a lan- 
guor and a loss of all her pains.' 

' A loss of her pains ? I understand you not,' 
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* Ay, you are not experienced ; indeed, e'en thy 
mother almost blinded herself, and said, "'tis 
maybe a change for the better." But Joan Ketel, 
which is an understanding woman, she looked 
at her and said, "Down sun, down wind!" l±n& 
the gossips sided and said, " Be brave, you that 
are her mother, for she is half way to the 
saints." And thy mother wept sore, but Kate 
would not let her ; and one very ancient woman, 
she said to thy mother, " She will die as easy as 
she lived hard." And she lay painless best part of 
three days, a sipping of heaven aforehand. And, 
my dear, when she was just parting, she asked'for 
" Gerard's little boy," and I brought him and set 
him on the bed, and the little thing behaved as 
peaceably as he does now. But by this time she 
was past speaking : but she pointed to a drawer, 
and her mother knew what to look for : it was two- 
gold angels thou hadst given her years ago. Poor 
soul ! she had kept them till thou shouldst come 
home. And she nodded towards the little boy, 
and looked anxious : but we understood her, and 
put the pieces in his two hands, and, when his 
little fingers closed on them, she smiled content.. 
And so she gave her little earthly treasures to her 
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favourite's child — for you were her favourite — and 
her immortal jewel to God, and passed so sweetly 
we none of us knew justly when she left us. Well- 
a-day, well-a-day !' 
Gerard wept. 

* She hath not left her like on earth,' he sobbed. 
Oh how the affections of earth curl softly round 
my heart ! I cannot help it : God made them 
after all. Speak ou, sweet Margaret; at thy 
voice the past rolls its tides back upon me ; the 
loves and the hopes of youth come fair and gliding 
into my dark cell, and darker bosom, on waves of 
memory and music' 

* Gerard, I am loth to grieve you, but Kate 
cried a little when she first took ill, at you not 
being there to close her eyes.' 

Gerard sighed. 

' You were within a league, but hid your face 
from her.' 

He groaned. 

'There, forgive me for nagging; I am but a 
woman : you would not have been so cruel to your 
own flesh and blood knowingly, would you ?' 

« Oh, no.' 
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'Well then, know that thy brother Sybrandt 
lies in my charge with a broken back, fruit of thy 
curse.' 

' Mea culpa ! mea culpa !' 

* He is very penitent ; be yourself and forgive 
him this night r 

1 1 have forgiven him long ago.' 

« Think you he can believe that from any mouth 
but yours? Come! he is but about two butts' 
length hence/ 

'So near? Why where?' 

* At Gouda manse. I took him there yestreen. 
For I know you, the curse was scarce cold on your 
lips when you repented it ' (Gerard nodded assent), 
' and I said to myself, Gerard will thank me for 
taking Sybrandt to die under his roof; he will not 
beat his breast and cry mea culpa, yet grudge three 
footsteps to quiet a withered brother on his last 
bed. He may have a bee in his bonnet, but he is 
not a hypocrite, a thing all pious words and un- 
charitable deeds.' 

Gerard literally staggered where he sat at this 
tremendous thrust. 

'Forgive me for nagging,' said she, 'Thy 
mother too is waiting for thee. Is it well done to 
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keep her on thorns so long? She will not sleep 
this night. Bethink thee, Gerard, she is all to 
thee that I am to this sweet child. Ah, I think 
so much more of mothers since I' had my little 
Gerard, She suffered for thee, and nursed thee, 
and tended thee from boy to man. Priest, monk, 
hermit, call thyself what thou wilt, to her thou art 
but one thing ; her child/ 

' Where is she ?' murmured Gerard, in a quaver- 
ing voice, 

'At Gouda manse, wearing the night in prayer 
and care.' 



Then Margaret saw the time was come for that 
appeal to his reason she had purposely reserved 
till persuasion should have paved the way for con- 
viction. So the smith first softens the iron by fire ; 
and then brings down the sledge hammer. 

She showed him, but in her own good straightfor- 
ward Dutch, that his present life was only a higher 
kind of selfishness ; spiritual egotism. Whereas 
a priest had no more right to care only for his 
own soul than only for his own body. That was 
not his path to heaven. * But,' said she, ' whoever 
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yet lost his soul by saying the souls of others ? the 
Almighty loves him who thinks of others, and 
when He shall see thee caring for the souls of the 
folk the duke hath put into thine hand, He will 
care ten times more for thy soul than He does now/ 

Gerard was struck by this remark. * Art shrewd 
in dispute/ said he. 

* Far from it/ was the reply, ' only my eyes are 
not bandaged with conceit.* So long as Satan 
walks the whole earth, tempting men, and so long 
as the sons of Belial do never lock themselves in 
caves, but run like ants, to and fro, corrupting 
others, the good man that skulks apart, plays the 
devil's game, or at least gives him the odds : thou 
a soldier of Christ ? ask thy comrade Denys, who is 
but a soldier of the duke, ask him if ever he 
skulked in a hole and shunned the battle because 
forsooth in battle is danger as well as glory and 
duty. For thy sole excuse is fear ; thou makest 
no secret on't. Go to ; no duke nor king hath 
such cowardly soldiers as Christ hath. What was 
that you said in the church at Rotterdam about 
the man in the parable, that buried his talent in 
the earth and so offended the giver ? Thy wonder- 

* I think she means prejudice. 
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fill gift for preaching, is it not a talent, and a gift 
from thy creator V 

* Certes ; such as it is/ 

* And hast thou laid it out? or buried it ? To 
whom hast thou preached these seven months ? to 
bats and owls? Hast buried it in one hole with 
thyself and thy once good wits. 

'The Dominicans are the friars Preachers, 
'Tis for preaching they were founded ; so thou art 
false to Dominic as well as to his master. 

'Do you remember, Gerard, when we were 
young together, which now are old before our time, 
as we walked handed in the fields, did you but see 
a sheep cast, ay three fields off, you would leave 
your sweetheart (by her good will), and run and 
lift the sheep for charity ? Well then, at Gouda 
is not one sheep in evil plight, but a whole flock ; 
some cast, some strayed, some sick, some tainted, 
some a being devoured, and all for the want of a 
shepherd. Where is their shepherd? lurking in 
a den like a wolf; a den in his own parish, out fie! 
out fie ! 

* I scented thee out, in part, by thy kindness to 
the little birds. Take note, you Gerard Eliassoen 
must love something, 'tis in your blood; you 
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were born to't. Shunning man yon do but seek 
earthly affection a peg lower than man. 9 

Gerard interrupted her. * The birds are God's 
creatures, his innocent creatures, and I do well to 
love them, being God's creatures.* 

' What, are they creatures of the same God that 
we are, that he is who lies upon thy knee T 
6 You know they are/ 

* Then what pretence for shunning us and being 
kind to them ? Sith man is one of the animals, 
why pick him out to shun ? Is't because he is of 
animals the paragon? What, you court the young 
of birds, and abandon your own young? Birds 
need but bodily food, and, having wings, deserve 
scant pity if they cannot fly and find it But that 
sweet dove upon thy knee, he needeth not carnal 
only, but spiritual food. He is thine as well as 
mine : and I have done my share. He will 
soon be too much for me, and I look to Gouda's 
parson to teach him true piety and useful lore. 
Is he not of more value than many sparrows ?* 

Gerard started and stammered an affirmation. 
For she waited for his reply. 

* You wonder/ continued she, ' to hear me quote 
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holy writ so glib. I have pored over it this four 
years, and why ? Not because God wrote it, but 
because I saw it often in % hands ere thou didst 
leave me. Heaven forgive me ; I am but a woman. 
What thinkest thou of this sentence ? " Let your 
work so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven !" What is a saint in a sink better than 
" a light under a bushel "? 

' Therefore, since the sheep committed to thy 
charge bleat for thee and cry : " Oh desert us no 
longer, but come to Gouda manse ;" since I, who 
know thee ten times better than thou knowest 
thyself, do pledge my soul it is for thy soul's weal 
to go to Gouda manse, — since duty to thy child, 
too long abandoned, calls thee to Gouda manse, — 
since thy sovereign, whom holy writ again bids 
thee honour, sends thee to Gouda manse, — since 
the Pope, whom the Church teaches thee to revere, 
hath absolved thee of thy monkish vows, and orders 
thee to Gouda manse — ' 

<Ah?' 

' Since thy grey-haired mother watches for thee 
in dole and care, and turneth oft the hour-glass 
and sigheth sore that thou comest so slow to het 
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at Gouda manse, — since thy brother, withered by 
thy curse, awaits thy forgiveness and thy prayers 
for his soul, now lingering in his body, at Gouda 
manse, — take thou up in thine arms the sweet 
bird wi' crest of gold that nestles to thy bosom, 
and give me thy hand ; thy sweetheart erst and 
wife, and now thy friend, the truest friend to thee 
this night that ere man had ; and come with me 
to Gouda manse !' 

4 It is the voice of an angel !' cried 

Clement loudly. 

'Then hearken it, and come forth to Gouda 
manse! 9 

The battle was won. 

Margaret lingered behind, cast her eye rapidly 
round the furniture, and selected the Vulgate and 
the psaltery. The rest she sighed at, and let it lie. 
The breastplate and the cilice of bristles she 
took and dashed with feeble ferocity on the floor. 
Then, seeing Gerard watch her with surprise from 
the outside, she coloured and said : ' I am but a 
woman : " little " will still be " spiteful" ' 

' Why encumber thyself with those ? They are 
safe.' 



i 
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' Oh, she had a reason.' 

And with this they took the road to Gouda par- 
sonage. The moon and stars were so bright, it 
seemed almost as light as day. 

Suddenly Gerard stopped. * My poor little birds !' 

' What of them ?' 

' They will miss their food. I feed them every 
day.' 

' The child hath a piece of bread in his cowL 
Take that and feed them now, against the morn/ 

' I will. Nay, I will not. He is as innocent, 
and nearer to me and to thee.' 

Margaret drew a long breath. ' 'Tis well Hadst 
taken it, I might have hated thee ; I am but a 
woman.' 

When they had gone about a quarter of a mile, 
Gerard sighed. ' Margaret,' said he, ' I must e'en 
rest ; he is too heavy for me.' 

* Then give him me, and take thou these. Alas ! 
alas ! I mind when thou wouldst have run with 
the child on one shoulder, and the mother on 
t'other.' 

And Margaret carried the boy. 

'I trow,' said Gerard, looking down, ( overmuch 
fasting is not good for a man.' 
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' A many die of it each year, winter time,' re- 
plied Margaret. 

Gerard pondered these simple words, and eyed 
her askant, carrying the child with perfect ease. 
When they had gone nearly a mile, he said, with 
considerable surprise: 'You thought it was but 
two butts' length.' 

* Not 1/ 

' Why, you said so/ 

' That is another matter.' She then turned on 
him the face of a Madonna. ' I lied,' said she, 
sweetly. * And to save your soul and body, Pd 
maybe tell a worse lie than that, at need. I am 
but a woman. Ah, well, it is but two butts' length 
from here at any rate.' 

< Without a lie?' 

' Humph ? Three, without a lie.' 

And sure enough, in a few minutes they came 
up to the manse. 

A candle was burning in the vicar's parlour. 
' She is waking still/ whispered Margaret. 

* Beautiful ! beautiful !' said Clement, and stopped 
to look at it. 

'What, in Heaven's name ?' 

'That little candle, seen through the window 
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at night. Look an it be not like wme fair star 
of size prodigious : it delighteth the eyes and 
warmeth the heart of those outside.' 

'Come, and Til show thee something better/ 
said Margaret, and led him on tiptoe to the 
window. 

They looked in, and there was Catherine kneel- 
ing on the hassock, with her ' hours ' before her. 

'Folk can pray out of a cave,' whispered Mar- 
garet. 'Ay and hit heaven with their prayers. 
For 'tis for a sight of thee she prayeth ; and thou 
art here. Now, Gerard, be prepared ; she is not 
the woman you knew her ; her children's troubles 
have greatly broken the brisk, light-hearted souL 
And I see she has been weeping e'en now ; she 
will have given thee up, being so late.' 

'Let me get to her/ said Clement hastily, 
trembling all over. 

' That door ! I will bide here.' 

When Gerard was gone to the door, Margaret, 
fearing the sudden surprise, gave one sharp tap at 
the window, and cried : 'Mother V in a loud, ex- 
pressive voice that Catherine read at once. She 
clasped her hands together and had half risen 
from her kneeling posture, when the door burst 
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open and Clement flung himself wildly on his 
knees at her knees, with his arms out to embrace 
her. She uttered a cry such as only a mother 
could. 'Ah! my darling, my darling! 9 And 
clung sobbing round his neck. And true it was, 
she saw neither a hermit, a priest, nor a monk, but 
just her child, lost, and despaired o£ and in her 
arms. And after a little while Margaret came in, 
with wet eyes and cheeks, and a holy calm of 
affection settled by degrees on these sore troubled 
ones. And they sat all three together, hand in 
hand, murmuring sweet and loving converse ; and 
he who sat in the middle, drank right and left 
their true affection and their humble but genuine 
wisdom, and was forced to eat a good nourishing 
meal, and at daybreak was packed off to a snowy 
bed, and by-and-by awoke, as from a hideous 
dream, friar and hermit no more, Clement no 
more, but Gerard Eliassoen, parson of Gouda. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Margaret went back to Rotterdam long ere 
Gerard awoke, and actually left her boy behind 
her. She sent the faithful, sturdy Reicht off to 
Gouda directly with a vicar's grey frock and large 
felt hat, and with minute instructions how to 
govern her new master. 

Then she went to Jorian Ketel ; for she said to 
herself, 'he is the closest I ever met, so he is the 
man for me,' and in concert with him she did two 
mortal sly things; yet not, in my opinion, viru- 
lent, though she thought they were ; but if I am 
asked what were these deeds without a name, the 
answer is, that as she, who was ' but a woman/ 
kept them secret till her dying day, I, who am a 
man, — Verbum non amplius addam.' 

She kept away from Gouda parsonage. 

Things that pass little noticed in the neat 
of argument, sometimes rankle afterwards ; and, 
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when she came to go over all that had passed, she 
was offended at Gerard's thinking she could ever 
forget the priest in the sometime lover. ' For what 
did he take me?' said she. And this raised a 
great shyness which really she would not other- 
wise have felt, being downright innocent. And 
pride sided with modesty, and whispered ' Go no 
more to Gouda parsonage.' 

She left little Gerard there to complete the con- 
quest her maternal heart ascribed to him, not to 
her own eloquence and sagacity ; and to anchor his 
father for ever to humanity. 

But this generous stroke of policy cost her heart 
dear. She had never yet been parted from her 
boy an hour ; and she felt sadly strange as well 
as desolate without him. After the first day it 
became intolerable ; and what does the poor soul 
do, but creep at dark up to Gouda parsonage, and 
lurk about the premises like a thief till she saw 
Beicht Heynes in the kitchen alone. Then she 
tapped softly at the window and said, ' Eeicht, for 
pity's sake bring him out to me unbeknown.' 
With Margaret the person who occupied her 
thoughts at the time ceased to have a name, and 
sank to a pronoun. 
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Eeicht soon found an excuse for taking little 
Gerard out, and there was a scene of mutual rap-- 
ture ; followed by mutual tears when mother and 
boy parted again. 

And it was arranged that Eeicht should take 
him half way to Rotterdam every day, at a set 
hour, and Margaret meet them. And at these 
meetings, after the raptures, and after mother and 
child had gambolled together like a young cat and 
her first kitten, the boy would sometimes amuse 
himself alone at their feet, and the two women 
generally seized this opportunity to talk very 
seriously about Luke Peterson. This began thus : 

' Eeicht,' said Margaret, * I as good as promised 
him to marry Luke Peterson. "Say you the 
word," quoth I, " and I'll wed him." ' 

< Poor Luke P 

' Prithee, why poor Luke V 

6 To be bandied about so, atwixt yea and nay.' 

* Why, Eeicht, you have not ever been so simple 
as to cast an eye of affection on the boy, that you 
take his part ?' 

i Me ?' said Eeicht, with a toss of the head. 

' Oh, I ask your pardon. Well, then, you can 
do me a good turn.' 
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4 Whist ! whisper ! that little darling is listening 
to every word, and eyes like saucers/ 

On this both their heads would have gone under 
one cap. 

Two women plotting against one boy? Oh you 
great cowardly serpents 1 



But when these stolen meetings had gone on 
about five days Margaret began to feel the injus- 
tice of it, and to be irritated as well as unhappy. 

And she was crying about it, when a cart came 
to her door, and in it, clean as a new penny, his 
beard close shaved, his bands white as snow, and 
a little colour in his pale face, sat the vicar of 
Qouda in the grey frock and large felt hat she had 
sent him. 

She ran upstairs directly and washed away all 
trace of her tears and put on a cap, which, being 
just taken out of the drawer, was cleaner, theo- 
retically, than the one she had on ; and came 
down to him. 

He seized both her hands and kissed them, and 
a tear fell upon them. She turned her head away 
at that to hide her own which started. 
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'My sweet Margaret/ he cried, 'why is this? 
Why hold you aloof from your own good deed ? we 
have been waiting and waiting for you every day, 
and no Margaret/ 

'You said things/ 

' What ! when I was a' hermit ; and a donkey/ 

' Ay ! no matter, you said things. And you had 
no reason.' 

'Forget all I said there. Who hearkens the 
ravings of a maniac ? for I see now that in a few 
months more I should have been a gibbering idiot : 
Yet no mortal could have persuaded me away but 
you. Oh what an outlay of wit and goodness was 
yours ! But it is not here I can thank and bless 
you as I ought ; no, it is in the home you have 
given me, among the sheep whose shepherd you 
have made me ; already I love them dearly ; there 
it is I must thank " the truest friend ever man 
had." So now I say to you as erst you said to me, 
come to Gouda manse/ 

* Humph ! we will see about that* 

' Why, Margaret, think you I had ever kept the 

dear child so long, but that I made sure you would 

be back to him from day to day ? Oh he curls 

round my very heart strings, but what is my 
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title to him compared to thine? Confess now, 
thou hast had hard thoughts of me for this.' 

'Nay, nay, not L Ah ! thou art thyself again ; 
wast ever thoughtful of others. I have half a mind 
to go to Grouda manse, for your saying that.' 

* Come then, with half thy mind, 'tis worth the 
whole of other folk's.' 

'Well, I dare say I will; but there is # no such 
mighty hurry,' said she, coolly (she was literally 
burning to go). ' Tell me first how you agree with 
your folk.' 

' Why, already my poor have taken root in my 
heart.' 

' I thought as much.' 

'And there are such good creatures among 
them ; simple, and rough, and superstitious, but 
wonderfully good.' 

' Oh ! leave you alone for seeing a grain of good 
among a bushel of ill,' 

' Whisht ; whisht ! And, Margaret, two of them 
have been ill friends for four years, and came to 
the manse each to get on my blind side. But, give 
the glory to God, I got on their bright side, and 
made them friends and laugh at themselves for 
their folly.' 
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' But are you in very deed their yicar? answer 
me that.' 

' Certes : have I not been to the bishop and 
taken the oath, and rung the church bell, and 
touched the altar, the missal, and the holy cup, 
before the churchwardens? And they have 
handed me the parish seal ; see here it is. Nay 
'tis a real vicar inviting a true friend to Gouda 
manse.' 

* Then my mind is at ease. ■ Tell me oceans 
more/ 

6 Well, sweet one, nearest to me of all my parish 
is a poor cripple that my guardian angel and his 
(her name thou knowest even by this turning of 
thy head away) hath placed beneath my roof. Sy- 
brandt and I are that we never were till now, bro- 
thers. 'Twould gladden thee, yet sadden thee to 
hear how we kissed and forgave one another. He 
is full of thy praises, and wholly in a pious mind ; 
he says he is happier since his trouble than e'er he 
was in the days of his strength. Oh ! out of my 
house he ne'er shall go to any place but heaven.' 

' Tell me somewhat that happened thyself, poor 
soul ! All this is good, but yet no tidings to me. 
Do I not know thee of old ?' 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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' Well, let me see. At first I was much dazzled 
by the sunlight, and could not go abroad (owl !) ; 
but that is past; and good Eeicht Heynes — 
humph!' 

* What of her?' 

' This to thine ear only, for she is a diamond. 
Her voice goes through me like a knife, and all 
voices seem loud but thine, which is so mellow 
sweet. Stay, now 111 fit ye with tidings : T spake 
yesterday with an- old man that conceits he is ill- 
tempered, and sweats to pass for such with others, 
but oh! so threadbare, and the best good heart 
beneath.' 

'Why 'tis a parish of angels,' said Margaret, 
ironically. 

' Then why dost thou keep out on't 7 retorted 
Gerard. ' Well, he was telling me there was no 
parish in Holland where the devil hath such power 
as at Gouda ; and among his instances, says he, 
" We had a hermit, the holiest in Holland ; but* 
being Gouda, the devil came for him this week, 
and took him, bag and baggage : not a ha'porth of 
him left but a goodish piece of his skin, just for 
all the world like a hedgehog's, and a piece o' old 
iron furbished up." ' 
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Margaret smiled 

'Aye, but/ continued Gerard, 'the strange 
thing is, the cave has verily fallen in ; and, had I 
been so perverse as resist thee, it had assuredly 
buried me dead there where I had buried myself 
alive. Therefore in this I see the finger of Provi- 
dence, condemning my late, approving my present, 
way of life. What sayest thou V 

' Nay, can I pierce the like mysteries ? I am but 
a woman/ 

'Somewhat more, methinks. This very tale 
proves thee my guardian angel, and all else 
avouches it : so come to Gouda manse.' 

' Well, go you on, Til follow/ 

' Nay, in the cart with me/ 

' Not so/ 

'Why?' 

' Can I tell why and wherefore, being a woman ? 
All I know is I seem — to feel — to wish — to come 
alone/ 

* So be it then. I leave thee the cart, being, as 
thou sayest, a woman, and I'll go a-foot being a 
man again, with the joyM tidings of thy coming/ 

When Margaret reached the manse the first 
thing she saw was the two Gerards together, the 
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son performing his capriccios on the plot, and the 
father slouching on a chair, in his great hat, with 
pencil and paper, trying very patiently to sketch 
him. 

After a warm welcome he showed her his at- 
tempts. * But in vain I strive to fix him/ said he, 
' for he is incarnate quicksilver. Yet do but note 
his changes, infinite, but none ungracious : all is * 
supple and easy ; and how he melteth from one 
posture to another.' He added presently, 'Woe 
to illuminators ! looking on thee, sir baby, I 
see what awkward, lopsided, ungainly toads I and 
my fellows painted missals with, and called them 
cherubs and seraphs.' Finally he threw the paper 
away in despair, and Margaret conveyed it secretly 
into her bosom. 

At night when they sat round the peat fire he 
bade them observe how beautiful the brass candle- 
sticks and other glittering metals were in the glow 
from the hearth. Catherine's eyes sparkled at this 
Observation. * And oh the sheets I lie in here,' 
said he, ' often my conscience pricketh me and saith, 
" Who art thou to lie in lint like web of snow ?" 
Dives was ne'er so flaxed as I. And to think that 
there are folk in- the world that have all the beau- 
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tiful things which I have- here, yet not content 
Let them pass six months in a hermit's cell, seeing 
no face of man ; then will they find how lovely 
and pleasant this wicked world is ; and eke that 
men and women are God's fairest creatures. 
Margaret was always fair : but never to my eye so 
bright as now.' Margaret shook her head incre- 
dulously. Gerard continued : ' My mother was 
ever good and kind, but I noted not her exceed- 
ing comeliness till now.' 

* Nor I neither,' said Catherine : ' a. score years 
ago I might pass in a crowd, but not now.' 

Gerard declared to her that each age had its 
beauty : * See this mild grey eye,' said he, c that 
hath looked motherly love upon so many of us, all 
that love hath left its shadow, and that shadow is 
a beauty which defieth Time. See this delicate 
lip, these pure white teeth. See this well-shaped 
brow, where comeliness just passeth into reverence. 
Art beautiful in my eyes, mother dear.' 

* And that is enough for me, my darling. 'Tis 
time you were in bed, child. Ye have to preach 
the morn.' 

And Eeicht Heynes and Catherine interchanged 
a look which said, ' We two have an amiable ma- 
niac to superintend; calls everything beautiful.' 
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The next day was Sunday ; and they heard him 
preach in his own church. It was crammed with 
persons, who came curious, but remained devout. 
Never was his wonderful gift displayed more 
powerfully : he was himself deeply moved by the 
first sight of all his people, and his bowels yearned 
over this flock he had so long neglected. In a 
single sermon, which lasted two hours and seemed 
to last but twenty minutes, he declared the whole 
scripture : he terrified the impenitent and thought- 
less, confirmed the wavering, consoled the be- 
reaved and the afflicted, uplifted the hearts of the 
poor, and, when he ended, left the multitude 
standing, rapt, and unwilling to believe the divine 
music of his voice and soul had ceased. 

Need I say that two poor women in a corner 
sat entranced, with streaming eyes. 

< Wherever gat he it all ?' whispered Catherine 
with her apron to her eyes. ' By our Lady not from 
me.' 

As soon as they were by themselves Margaret 
threw her arms round Catherine's neck and kissed 
her. 

' Mother, mother, I am not quite a happy wo- 
man, but oh I am a proud one.' 

And she vowed on her knees never by word or 
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deed to let her love come between this young 
saint and heaven. 

Reader, did you ever stand by the sea-shore after 
a storm, when the wind happens to have gone 
down suddenly? The waves cannot cease with 
their cause ; indeed, they seem at first to the 
ear to lash the sounding shore more fiercely 
than while the wind blew. Still we are conscious 
that inevitable calm has begun, and is now but 
rocking them to sleep. So it was with those true 
and tempest-tossed lovers from that eventful 
night, when they went hand in hand beneath the 
stars from Gouda hermitage to Gouda manse. 

At times a loud wave would every now and then 
come roaring ; but it was only memory's echo of 
the tempest that had swept their lives : the storm 
itself was over ; and the boiling waters began from 
that moment to go down, down, down, gently, but 
inevitably. 

This image is to supply the place of inter- 
minable details, that would be tedious and tame. 
What best merits attention at present, is the 
general situation, and the strange complication of 
feeling that arose from it. History itself, though a 
far more daring storyteller than romance, presents 
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few things so strange* as the footing on which 
Gerard and Margaret now lived for many years. 
United by present affection, past familiarity, and 
a marriage irregular, but legal ; separated by holy 
Church and by their own consciences which sided 
unreservedly with holy Church : separated by the 
Church, but united by a living pledge of affection, 
lawful in every sense at its date. 

And living but a few miles from one another, 
and she calling his mother * mother.' For some 
years she always took her boy to Gouda on Sun- 
day, returning home at dark. Go when she would, 
it was always f6te at Gouda manse, and she was 
received like a little queen. Catherine, in these 
days, was nearly always with her, and Eli very 
often. Tergou had so little to tempt them, com- 
pared with Kotterdam ; and at last they left it 
altogether, and set up in the capital. 

And thus the years glided : so barren now of 
striking incidents, so void of great hopes, and free 
from great fears, and so like one another, that 
without the. help of dates I could scarcely indicate 
the progress of time. 

* Let me not be understood to apply this to the bare 
outline of the relation. Many bishops and priests, and 
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However, early next year, 1471, the Duohess of 
Burgundy with the open dissent, but secret con- 
nivance of the duke, raised forces to enable Jier 
dethroned brother, Edward the Fourth of England, 
to invade that kingdom ; our old friend Denys 
thus enlisted, and passing through Eotterdam to 
the ships, heard on his way that Gerard was a 
priest, and Margaret alone. On this he told Mar- 
garet that marriage was not a habit of his, but that 
as his comrade had put it out of his own power to 
keep troth, he felt bound to offer to keep it for 
him ; ' for a comrade's honour is dear to us as our 
own/ said he. 

She stared, then smiled, ' I choose rather to be 
still thy she-comrade/ said she ; i closer acquainted 
we might not agree so well.' And in her cha- 
racter of she-comrade she equipped him with a 
new sword of Antwerp make, and a double handful 
of silver. ' I give thee no gold/ said she ; ' for 'tis 



not a few popes, had wives and children as laymen ; and 
entering orders were parted from the wives and not from 
the children. But in the case before the reader are the 
additional features of a strong surviving attachment on 
both sides, and of neighbourhood, besides that here the man 
had been led into holy orders by a false statement of the 
woman's death. On a summary of all the essential fea- 
tures, the situation was, to the best of my belief, unique. 
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thrown away as quick as silver, and harder to win 
back. Heaven send thee safe ont of all thy perils ; 
there be famous fair women yonder to beguile 
thee with their faces, as well as men to hash thee 
with their axes.' 

He was hurried on board at La Vere, and never 
saw Gerard at that time. 

In 1473, Sybrandt began to faiL His pitiable 
existence had been sweetened by his brother's in- 
ventive tenderness, and his own contented spirit, 
which, his antecedents considered, was truly re- 
markable. As for Gerard, the day never passed 
that he did not devote two hours to him ;. reading 
or singing to him, praying with him, and drawing 
him about in a soft carriage Margaret and he had 
made between them. When the poor soul found 
his end near, he begged Margaret might be sent 
for ; she came at once, and almost with his last 
breath he sought once more that forgiveness she 
had long ago accorded. She remained by him 
till the last ; and he died blessing and blessed, in 
the arms of the two true lovers he had parted for 
life. Tantum religio scit suadere boni. 

1474 there was a wedding in Margaret's house. 
Luke Peterson and Keicht Heynes. 
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This may seem less strange if I give the purport 
of the dialogue interrupted some time back. 

Margaret went on to say, i Then in that case 
you can easily make him fancy you, and for my 
sake you must, for my conscience it pricketh me 
and I must needs fit him with a wife, the best I 
know.' Margaret then instructed Eeicht to be 
always kind and good humoured to Luke ; and 
she would be a model of peevishness to him. ' But 
be not thou so simple as run me down/ said she. 
' Leave that to me. Make thou excuses for me ; 
I will make myself black enow.' 

Eeicht received these instructions like an order 
to sweep a room, and obeyed them punctually. 

When they had subjected poor Luke to this 
double artillery for a couple of years, he got to 
look upon Margaret as his fog and wind, and Eeicht 
as his sunshine : and his affections transferred them- 
selves, he scarce knew how or when. 

On the wedding day Eeicht embraced Margaret 
and thanked her almost with tears. 'He was 
always my fancy,' said she, 'from the first hour I 
clapped eyes on him.' 

* Heyday, you never told me that. What, 
Eeicht, are you as sly as the rest ¥ 
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6 Nay, nay,' said Keicht eagerly ; ' but I never 
thought you would really part with him to me. 
In my country the mistress looks to be served 
before the maid.' 

Margaret settled them in her shop, and gave 
them half the profits. 

1476 and 7, were years of great trouble to 
Gerard, whose conscience compelled him to oppose 
the Pope. His Holiness, siding with the Grey 
Friars in their determination to swamp every pal- 
pable distinction between the Virgin Mary and her 
Son, bribed the Christian world into his crotchet 
by proffering pardon of all sins to such as would 
add to the Ave Mary, this clause : ' and blessed be 
thy Mother Anna, from whom, without blot of 
original sin, proceeded thy virgin flesh.' 

Gerard, in common with many of the northern 
clergy, held this sentence to be flat heresy ; he not 
only refused to utter it in his church, but warned 
his parishioners against using it in private ; and 
he refused to celebrate the new feast the Pope 
invented at the same time, viz., ' the feast of the 
miraculous conception of the Virgin.' 

But this drew upon him the bitter enmity of the 
Franciscans, and they were strong enough to put 
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him into more than one serious difficulty, and in- 
flict many a little mortification on him. 

In emergenices he consulted Margaret, and she 
always did one of two things, either she said, ' I do 
not see my way ;' and refused to guess ; or else she 
gave him advice that proved wonderfully sagacious. 
He had genius ; but she had marvellous tact 

And where affection came in and annihilated the 
woman's judgment, he stepped in his turn to her 
aid. Thus, though she knew she was spoiling little 
Gerard, and Catherine was ruining him for life, she 
would not part with him, but kept him at home, 
and his abilities uncultivated. And there was a 
shrewd boy of nine yeare, instead of learning to 
work and obey, playing about and learning selfish- 
ness from their infinite unselfishness, and tyran- 
nizing with a rod of iron over two women, both of 
them sagacious and spirited, but reduced by their 
fondness for him to the exact level of idiots. 

Gerard saw this with pain, and interfered with 
mild but firm remonstrance ; and after a consider- 
able struggle prevailed, and got little Gerard sent 
to the best school in Europe, kept by one Haaghe 
at Deventer : this was in 1477. Many tears were 
shed, but the great progress the boy made at that 
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famous school reconciled Margaret in some degree, 
and the fidelity of Reicht Heynes, now her partiier 
in business, enabled her to spend weeks at a time 
hovering over her boy at Deventer. 

And so the years glided ; and these two persons 
subjected to as strong and constant a temptation 
as can well be conceived, were each other's guar- 
dian angels ; and not each other's tempters. 

To be sure the well greased morality of the next 
century, which taught that solemn vows to God are 
sacred in proportion as they are reasonable, had at 
that time entered no single mind ; and the alterna- 
tive to these two minds was self-denial, or sacrilege. 

It was a strange thing to hear them talk with un- 
restrained tenderness to one another of their boy ; 
and an icy barrier between themselves all the time. 

Eight years had now passed thus, and Gerard, 
fairly compared with men in general, was happy. 

But Margaret was not 

The habitual expression of her face was a sweet 
pensiveness ; but sometimes she was irritable and 
a little petulant. She even. snapped Gerard now 
and then. And, when she went to see him, if a 
monk was with him, she would turn her back and 
go home. 
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She hated the monks for having parted Gerard 
and her, and she inoculated her boy with a con- 
tempt for them which lasted him till his dying day. 

Gerard bore with her like an angel. He knew 
her heart of gold, and hoped this ill gust would 
blow over. 

He himself being now the right man in the right 
place this many years, loving his parishioners, and 
beloved by them, and occupied from morn till 
night in good works, recovered the natural cheer- 
fulness of his disposition. To tell the truth, a part 
of his jocoseness was a blind : he was the greatest 
peacemaker, except Mr. Harmony in the play, that 
ever was born. He reconciled more enemies in 
ten years than his predecessors had done in three 
hundred ; and one of his manoeuvres in the peace- 
making art was to make the quarrellers laugh at 
the cause of quarrel. So did he undermine the 
demon of discord. But, independently of that, he 
really loved a harmless joke. He was a wonderful 
tamer of animals, squirrels, hares, fawns, &c. So 
half in jest, a parishioner who had a mule sup- 
posed to be possessed with a devil, gave it him, 
and said, * Tame this vagabone, parson, if ye can/ 
Well, in about six months, Heaven knows how, he 
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not only tamed Jack, but won his affections to 
such a degree, that Jack would come running to 
his whistle like a dog. One day, having taken 
shelter from a shower on the stone settle outside a 
certain public-house, he heard a toper 'inside, a 
stranger, boasting he could take more at a draught 
than any man in Gouda. He instantly marched 
in, and said, * What, lads, do none of ye take him 
up for the honour of Gouda? Shall it be said 
that there came hither one from another parish a 
greater sot than any of us ? Nay, then, I your 
parson do take him up. Go to ; I'll find thee a 
parishioner shall drink more at a draught than 
thou.' 

A bet was made : Gerard whistled ; in clattered 
Jack — for he was taught to come into a room with 
the utmost composure — and put his nose into his 
backer's hand. 

' A pair of buckets !' shouted Gerard, * and let 
us see which of these two sons of asses can drink 
most at a draught' 

On another occasion two farmers had a dispute 
whose hay was the best. Failing to convince each 
other, they said, * We'll ask parson ;' for by this 
time he was their referee in every mortal thing. 
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i How lucky you thought of me !' said Gerard. 
* Why, I have got one staying with me who is 
the best judge of hay in Holland. Bring me a 
double handful apiece.' 

So when they came, he had them into the 
parlour, and put each bundle on a chair. Then he 
whistled, and in walked Jack. 

< Lord a mercy !' said one of the farmers. 

' Jack,' said the parson, in the tone of conversa- 
tion, ' just tell us which is the best hay of these 
two.' 

Jack sniffed them both, and made his choice 
directly; proving his sincerity by eating every 
morsel. The farmers slapped their thighs, and 
scratched their heads. ' To think of we not think- 
ing o' that' And they each sent Jack a truss. 

So Gerard got to be called the merry parson of 
Gouda. But Margaret, who like most loving 
women had no more sense of humour than a turtle- 
dove, took this very ill. ' What !' said she to 
herself, < is there nothing sore at the bottom of bis 
heart that he can go about playing the zany?' 
She could understand pious resignation and con- 
tent, but not mirth, in true lovers parted. And 
whilst her woman's nature was perturbed by this 
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gust (and women seem more subject to gusts than 
men) came that terrible animal, a busybody, to 
work upon her. Catherine saw she was not 
happy, and said to her, ' Your boy is gone from 
you. I would not live alone all my days if I were 
you.' 

' He is more alone than 1/ sighed Margaret. 

* Oh, a man is a man: buta woman is a woman. 
You must not think all of him and none of your- 
sel£ Near is your Mrtle, but nearer is your 
smock. Besides, he is a priest, and can do no 
better. But you are not a priest. He has got his 
parish, and his heart is in that. Bethink thee ! 
Time flies; overstay not thy market. Wouldst 
not like to have three or four more little darlings 
about thy knee now they have robbed thee of poor 
little Gerard, and sent him to yon nasty school ?' 
And so she worked upon a mind already irritated. 

Margaret had many suitors ready to marry her 
at a word or even a look, and among them two 
merchants of the better class, Van Schelt and Oost- 
wagen. ' Take one of those two,' said Catherine. 
* Well, I will ask Gerard if I may/ said Mar- 
garet one day with a flood of tears ; ' for I cannot 
go on the way I am.' 
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' Why, you would never be so simple as ask 
Mm V 

' Think you I would be so wicked as marry with- 
out his leave ?' 

Accordingly she actually went to Gouda, and 
after hanging her head, and blushing, and crying, 
and saying she was miserable, told him his mother 
wished her to marry one of those two ; and if he 
approved of her marrying at all, would he use 
his wisdom, and tell her which he thought would 
be the kindest to the little Gerard of those two ; 
for herself she did not care what became of her. 

Gerard felt as if she had put a soft hand into 
his body, and torn his heart out with it. But the 
priest with a mighty effort mastered the man. In 
a voice scarcely audible he declined this responsi- 
bility. ' I am not a saint or a prophet,' said he ; 
' I might advise thee ill. I shall read the marriage 
service for thee/ faltered he ; ' it is my right. No 
other would pray for thee as I should. But thou 
must choose for thyself: and oh ! let me see thee 
happy. This four months past thou hast not been 
happy.* 

* A discontented mind is never happy/ said 
Margaret. 
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She left him, and he fell on his knees, and 
prayed for help from above. 

Margaret went home pale and agitated. c Mother,' 
said she, ' never mention it to me again, or we 
shall quarrel.' 

4 He forbade you? Well, more shame for him, 
that is all.' 

* He forbid me ? He did not condescend so far. 
He was as noble as I was paltry. He would not 
choose for me for fear of choosing me an ill 
husband. But he would read the service for my 
groom and me : that was his right. Oh, mother, 
what a heartless creature I was !' 

' Well, I thought not he had that much sense.' 

' Ah, you go by the poor soul's words : but I 
rate words as air when the face speaketh to mine 
eye. I saw the priest and the true lover a fighting 
in his dear face, and his cheek pale with the 
strife, and oh ! his poor lip trembled as he said 
the stout-hearted words — Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh I oh ! 
oh! oh!' And Margaret burst into a violent 
passion of tears. 

Catherine groaned. ' There, give it up without 
more ado,' said she. * You two are chained 
together for life; and, if God is merciful, that 
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won't be for long; for what are you? neither 
'maid, wife, nor widow/ 

' Give it up? said Margaret: 'that was done 
long ago. All I think of now is comforting him ; 
for now I have been and made him unhappy too, 
wretch and monster that I am.' 

So the next day they both went to Gouda. And 
Gerard, who had been praying for resignation all 
this time, received her with peculiar tenderness as 
a treasure he was to lose ; but she was agitated 
and eager to let him see without words that she 
would never marry, and she fawned on him like a 
little dog to be forgiven. And as she was going 
away she murmured, ' Forgive ! and forget ! I am 
but a woman.' 

He misunderstood her, and said, ' All I bargain 
for is, let me see thee content ; for pity's sake, let 
me not see thee unhappy as I have this while.' 

' My darling, you never shall again,' said 
Margaret, with streaming eyes, and kissed his 
hand. 

He misunderstood this too at first; but when 
month after month passed, and he heard no more of 
her marriage, and she came to Gouda comparatively 
cheerful, and was even civil to Father Ambrose, a 
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mild benevolent monk from the Dominican con- 
vent hard by — then he understood her ; and one 
one day he invited her to walk alone with him in 
the sacred paddock: and before I relate what 
passed between them, I must give its history. 
When Gerard had been four or five days at the 
manse looking ont of window, he uttered an excla- 
mation of joy. ' Mother, Margaret, here is one of 
my birds: another, another; four, six, nine. A 
miracle ! a miracle !' 

6 Why, how can you tell your birds from their 
fellows ? said Catherine. 

* I know every feather in their wings. And 
see : there is the little darling whose beak I gilt, 
bless it !' 

And presently his rapture took a serious turn, 
and he saw Heaven's approbation in this conduct 
of the birds as he did in the fall of the cave. This 
•wonderfully kept alive his friendship for animals : 
and he enclosed a paddock, and drove all the sons 
of Cain from it with threats of excommunication. 
* On thi3 little spot of earth we'll have no murder,' 
said he. He tamed leverets and partridges, and 
little birds, and hares, and roe-deer. He found a 
squirrel with a broken leg; he set it with infinite 
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difficulty and patience: and during the cure 
showed it repositories of acorns, nuts, chestnuts, 
&c. And this squirrel got well and went off, but 
visited him in hard weather, and brought a mate, 
and next year little squirrels were found to have 
imbibed their parents' sentiments : and of all these 
animals each generation was tamer than the last. 
This set the good parson thinking, and gave him 
the true clue to the great successes of mediaeval 
hermits in taming wild animals. 

He kept the key of this paddock, and never 
let any man but himself enter it: nor would 
he even let little Gerard go there without him or 
Margaret * Children are all little Cains/ said 
he. 

In this oasis then he spoke to Margaret, and 
said, ' Dear Margaret, I have thought more than 
ever of thee of late, and have asked myself why I 
am content, and thou unhappy.' 

* Because thou art better, wiser, holier, than I ; 
that is all,' said Margaret, promptly. 

'Our lives tell another tale,' said Gerard, 
thoughtfully. 'I know thy goodness and thy 
wisdom too well to reason thus perversely. Also 
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I know that I love thee as dear as thou, I think, 
lovest me. Yet am I happier than thou. Why 
is this so? 9 

' Dear Gerard, I am as happy as"a woman can 
hope to be this side the grave.' 

'Not so happy asL Now for the reason. First 
then I am a priest, and this, the one great trial 
and disappointment God giveth me along with so 
many joys, why I share it with a multitude. For 
alas ! I am not the only priest by thousands that 
must never hope for entire earthly happiness. 
Here then thy lot is harder than mine/ 

' But Gerard, I have my child to love. Thou 
canst not fill thy heart with him as his mother 
can. So you may set this against yon.' 

' And I have ta'en him from thee ; it was cruel ; 
but he would have broken thy heart one day if I 
had not Well then, sweet one, I oome to where the 
shoe pincheth, methinks. ' I have my parish, and 
it keeps my heart in a glow from morn till night. 
There is scarce an emotion that my folk stir not 
up in me many times a day. Often their sorrows 
make me weep, sometimes their perversity kind)es 
a little wrath, and their absurdity makes me laugh, 
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and sometimes their flashes of unexpected good- 
ness do set me all of a glow : and I could hug 'em. 
Meantime thou, poor soul, sittest with heart — ' 

* Of lead, Gerard, of very lead.' 

* See now, how unkind thy lot compared with 
mine. Now how if thou couldst be persuaded to 
warm thyself at the fire that warmeth me.' 

<Ah, if I could?' 

'Hast but to will it. Come among my folk. 
Take in thine hand the alms I set aside, and give 
it with kind words; hear their sorrows: they 
shall show you life is full of troubles, and, as thou 
say est truly, no man or woman without their thorn 
this side the grave. In-doors I have a map of 
Gouda parish. Not to o'erburden thee at first, 
I will put twenty housen under thee with their 
folk. What sayest thou? but for thy wisdom I 
had died a dirty maniac, and ne'er seen Gouda 
manse, nor pious peace. Wilt profit in turn by 
what little wisdom I have to soften her lot to 
whom I do owe all ?' 

Margaret assented warmly : and a happy thing 
it was for the little district assigned to her: it 
was as if an angel had descended on them. Her 
fingers were never tired of knitting; or cutting for 
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them, her heart of sympathizing with them. And 
that heart expanded and waved its drooping wings ; 
and the glow of good and gentle deeds began to 
spread over it : and she was rewarded in another 
way, by being brought into more contact with 
Gerard, and also with his spirit. All this time 
malicious tongues had not been idle. 'If there is 
nought between them more than meets the eye, 
why doth she not marry ?' &c And I am sorry to 
say our old friend, Joan Ketel, was one of these 
coarse sceptics. And now, one winter evening 
she got on a hot scent. She saw Margaret and 
Gerard talking earnestly together on the Boule- 
vard. She whipped behind a tree. 'Now Fll 
hear something,' said she : and so she did. It was 
winter ; there had been one of those tremendous 
floods followed by a sharp frost, and Gerard in 
despair as to where he should lodge forty or fifty 
houseless folk out of the piercing cold. And now it 
was, 'Oh dear, dear Margaret, what shall I do? 
The manse is full of them, and a sharp frost 
coming on this night.' 

Margaret reflected, and Joan listened. 

'You must lodge them in the church,' said 
Margaret, quietly. 
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' In the church ? Profanation/ 

'No: charity profanes nothing; not even a 
church : soils nought, not even a church. To-day 
is but Tuesday. Go save their lives ; for a bitter 
night is coming. Take thy stove into the church : 
and there house them. We will dispose of them 
here and there ere the Lord's day.' 

' And I could not think of that : bless thee, sweet 
Margaret ; thy mind is stronger than mine, and 
readier.' 

'Nay, nay, a woman looks but a little way; 
therefore she sees clear. I'll come over myself 
to-morrow.' 

And on this they parted with mutual blessings. 

Joan glided home remorseful. 

And after that she used to check all surmises 
to their discredit. ' Beware,' she would say, 'lest 
some angel should blister thy tongue. Gerard and 
Margaret paramours ? I tell ye they are two saints 
which meet in secret to plot charity to the poor.' 

In the summer of 1481 Gerard determined to 
provide against similar disasters recurring to his 
poor. Accordingly he made a great hole in his 
income, and bled his friends (zealous parsons 
always do that) to build a large Xenodochium to 
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receive the victims of flood or fire. Giles, and all 
bis friends were kind, but all was not enough; 
when lo! the Dominican monks of Gouda, to 
whom his parlour and heart had been open fcr 
years, came oat nobly and put down a handsome 
sum to aid the charitable vicar. 

"The dear good souls,' said Margaret, 'who 
would have thought it !' 

' Any one who knows them,' said Gerard. 'Who 
more charitable than monks? 9 

'Go to ! They do but give the laity back a pig 
of their own sow.' 

' And what more do I? What more doth the 
duke?* 

Then the ambitious vicar must build almshouses 
for decayed true men in their old age, close to the 
manse, that he might keep, and feed them, as well 
as lodge them. And, his money being gone, he 
asked Margaret for a few thousand bricks, and 
just took off his coat and turned builder : and as 
he had a good head, and the strength of a Hercules, 
with the zeal of an artist, up rose a couple of 
almshouses parson built. 

And at this work Margaret would sometimes 
bring him his dinner, and add a good bottle of 
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Rhenish. And once, seeing him run up a plank 
with a wheelbarrow full of bricks, which really 
most bricklayers would have gone staggering 
under, she said, ' Times are changed since I had 
to carry little Gerard for thee.' 

' Ay, dear one, thanks to thee.' 

When the first home was finished, the question 
was who they should put into it ; and being fasti- 
dious over it like a new toy, there was much hesi- 
tation. But an old friend arrived in time to settle 
this question. 

As Gerard was passing a public-house in Rotter- 
dam one day, he heard a well-known voice. He 
looked up, and there was Denys of Burgundy; 
but sadly changed : his beard stained with grey, 
and his clothes worn and ragged ; he had a cuirass 
still, and gauntlets, but a staff instead of an arbalest 
To the company he appeared to be bragging and 
boasting; but in reality he was giving a true 
relation of Edward the Fourth's invasion of an 
armed kingdom with 2000 men, and his march 
through the country with armies capable of 
swallowing him, looking on, his battles at Tewkes- 
bury and Barnet, and reoccupation of his capital 
and kingdom in three months after landing at the 
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Humber with a mixed handful of Dutch, English, 
and Burgundians. 

In this, the greatest feat of arms the century 
had seen, Denys had shone ; and whilst sneering 
at the waxlike pretensions of Charles the Bold, a 
duke with an itch, but no talent, for fighting, and 
proclaiming the "English king the first captain of 
the age, did not forget to exalt himself. 

Gerard listened with eyes glittering affection 
and fun. ' And now/ said Denys, 'after all these 
feats, patted on the back by the gallant young 
Prince of Gloucester, and smiled on by the great 
captain himself, here I am lamed for life; by 
what ? by the kick of a horse, and this night I 
know not where I shall lay my tired bones. I 
had a comrade once in these parts, that would 
not have let me lie far from him. But he turned 
priest and deserted his sweetheart; so 'tis not 
likely he would remember his comrade. And ten 
years play sad havoc with our hearts, and limbs, 
and all.' Poor Denys sighed; and Gerard's 
bowels yearned over him. 

' What words are these ?' he said, with a great 
gulp in his throat ' Who grudges a brave soldier 
supper and bed ? Come home with me 1' 
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* Much obliged ; but I am no lover of priests.' 

' Nor I of soldiers ; but what is supper and bed 
between two true men?' 

* Not much to you ; but something to me. I 
will come.' 

' In one hour,' said Gerard, and went in high 
spirits to Margaret, and told her the treat in store, 
and she must come and share it She must drive 
his mother in bis little carriage up to the manse 
with all speed, and make ready an excellent 
supper. 

Then he himself borrowed a cart, and drove 
Denys up rather slowly, to give the women time. 

On the road Denys found out this priest was a 
kind soul ; so told him his trouble, and confessed 
his heart was pretty near broken. ' The great use 
our stout hearts, and arms, and lives, till we are 
worn out, and then fling us away like broken 
tools.' He sighed deeply, and it cost Gerard a 
great struggle, not to hug him then and there, and 
tell him. But he wanted to do it all like a story 
book. Who has not had this fancy once in his 
life ? Why Joseph had it ; all the better for us. 

They landed at the little house. It was as clean 
as a penny ; the hearth blazing, and supper set. 
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Denys brightened up. 'Is this your house, 
reverend sir?' 

' Well, 'tis my work, and with those hands ; but 
'tis your house.' 

' Ah, no such luck,' said Denys, with a sigh. 

'But I say ay,' shouted Gerard. 'And what is 

more. I—' (gujp) 'say—' (gulp) < Courage, 
camarade, le diable est mort !' 

Denys started, and almost staggered. ' Why 
what?' he stammered, 'w — wh — who art thou 
that bringest me back the merry words and merry 
days of my youth?' and he was greatly agitated. 

' My poor Denys, I am one whose face is changed, 
but nought else : to my heart, dear trusty com- 
rade, to my heart' And he opened his arms, with 
the tears in his eyes. But Denys came close to 
him, and peered in his face, and devoured every 
feature ; and when he was sure it was really Gerard, 
he uttered a cry so vehement it brought the women 
running from the house, and fell upon Gerard's 
neck, and kissed him again and again, and sank 
on his knees, and laughed and sobbed with joy so 
terribly that Gerard mourned his folly in doing 
dramas. But the women with their gentle sooth- 
ing ways soon composed the brave fellow ; and he 
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sat smiling, and holding Margaret's hand and 
Gerard's. And they all supped together, and 
went to their beds with hearts warm as a toast, 
and the broken soldier was at peace, and in his 
own house, and under his comrade's wing. 

His natural gaiety returned, and he resumed 
his consigne after eight years' disuse, and hobbled 
about the place enlivening it, but offended the 
parish mortally by calling the adored vicar com- 
rade, and nothing but comrade* 

When they made a fuss about this to Gerard, 
he just looked in their faces and said, ' What does 
it matter ? Break him of swearing, and you shall 
have my thanks.' 

This year Margaret went to a lawyer to make 
her will, for without this she was told her bov 
might have trouble some day to get his own, not 
being born in lawful wedlock. The lawyer, however, 
in conversation, expressed a different opinion. 

'This is the babble of churchmen/ said he. 
' Yours is a perfect marriage, though an irregular 
one.' 

He then informed her that throughout Europe, 
excepting only the southern part of Britain, there 
were three irregular marriages, the highest of 
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which was hers, viz., a betrothal Wore wit- 
nesses. 

' This/ said he, ' if not followed by matrimonial 
intercourse, is a marriage complete in form, but 
incomplete in substance. A person so betrothed 
can forbid any other banns to all eternity. It 
has, however, been set aside where a party so 
betrothed contrived to get married regularly and 
children were born thereafter. But such a deci- 
sion was for the sake of the offspring, and of doubt- 
ful justice. However, in your case, the birth of 
your child closes that door, and your marriage is 
complete both in form and substance. Your 
course, therefore, is to sue for your conjugal rights : 
it will be the prettiest case of the century. The 
law is all on our side, the Church all on theirs. If 
you come to that, the old Batavian law, which 
, compelled the clergy to marry, hath fallen into 
disuse, but was never formally repealed.' 

Margaret was quite 'puzzled. * What are you 
driving at, sir ? Who am I to go to law with Y 

4 Who is the defendant? Why, the vicar of Gouda.' 
r * Alas, poor soul ! And for what shall I law him ¥ 

'Why, to make him take you into his house, 
and share bed and board with you, to be sure/ 
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Margaret turned red as fire. 'Gramercy for 
your rede/ said she. * What, is yon a woman's 
part? Constrain a man to be hers by force? 
That is men's way of wooing, not ours. Say I 
were so ill a woman as ye think me, I should set 
myself to beguile him, not to law him ;' and she 
departed, crimson with shame and indignation. 

' There is an impracticable fool for you,' said the 
man of art* 

Margaret had her will drawn elsewhere, and 
made her boy safe from poverty, marriage or no 
marriage. 

These are the principal incidents, that in ten 
whole years befell two peaceful lives, which in a 
much shorter period had been so thronged with 
adventures and emotions. 

Their general tenor was now peace, piety, the 
mild content that lasts, not the fierce bliss ever 
on tiptoe to depart, and, above all, Christian 
charity. 

On this sacred ground these two true lovers met 
with an uniformity and a kindness of sentiment, 
which went far to sooth the wound in their own 

hearts. To pity the same bereaved ; to hunt in 
couples all the ills in Gouda, and contrive and 
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scheme together to remedy all that were reme- 
diable ; to use the rare insight into troubled hearts, 
which their own troubles had given them, and use 
it to make others happier than themselves, this 
was their daily practice. And in this blessed 
cause their passion for one another cooled a little, 
but their affection increased. From the time Mar- 
garet entered heart and soul into Gerard's pious 
charities that affection purged itself of all mor- 
tal dross. And, as it had now long outlived scan- 
dal and misapprehension, one would have thought 
that so bright an example of pure self-denying 
affection was to remain long before the world, to 
show men how nearly religious faith, even when 
not quite reasonable, and religious charity, which 
is always reasonable, could raise two true lovers' 
hearts to the loving hearts of the angels of heaven. 
But the great Disposer of events ordered other- 
wise. 

Little Gerard rejoiced both his parents' hearts 
by the extraordinary progress he made at Alexan- 
der Haaghe's famous school at Deventer. 

The last time Margaret returned from visiting 
him she came to Gerard flushed with pride. * Oh, 
Gerard, he will be a great man one day, thanks to 
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thy wisdom in taking him from us Billy women. 
A great scholar, one Zinthius, came to see the 
school and judge the scholars, and didn't our 
Gerard stand up, and not a line in Horace or 
Terence could Zinthius cite, but the boy would 
follow him with th$ rest. " Why, 'tis a prodigy," 
says that great scholar, and there was his poor 
mother stood by and heard it And he took our 
Gerard in his arms and kissed him, and what think 
you he said ? 

i Nay, I know not.' 

* " Holland will hear of thee one day : and not 
Holland only, but all the world." Why, what a 
sad brow P 

' Sweet one, I am as glad as thou ; yet am I 
uneasy to hear the child is wise before his time. I 
love him dear : but he is thine idol ; and Heaven 
doth often break our idols.' 

« Make thy mind easy,' said Margaret. ' Heaven 
will never rob me of my child. What I was to 
suffer in this world I have suffered. For if any ill 
happened my child or thee I should not live ft 
week. The Lord he knows this, and he will leave 
me my boy.' 

A month had elapsed after this ; but Margaret's 
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words were yet ringing in his ears, when, going his 
daily round of visits to his poor, he was told quite 
incidentally and as mere gossip that the plague 
^ras at Deventer, carried thither by two sailors 
from Hamburgh. 

His heart turned cold within him. News did 
not gallop in those days. The fatal disease must 
have been there a long time before the tidings 
would reach Gouda. He sent a line by a messenger 
to Margaret, telling her that he was gone to fetch 
little Gerard to stay at the manse a little while ; 
and would she see a bed prepared; for he should 
be back next day. And so he hoped she would 
not hear a word of the danger till it was all 
happily over. He borrowed a good horse, and 
scarce drew rein till he reached Deventer, quite 
late in the afternoon. He went at once to the 
school. The boy had been taken away. 

As he left the school he caught sight of Mar- 
garet's face at the window of a neighbouring house 
she always lodged at when she came to Deven- 
ter. 

He ran hastily in to scold her and pack both 
her and the boy out of the place. 

To his surprise the servant told him with some 
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hesitation that Margaret had been there, but was 
gone. 

* Gone, woman T said Gerard, indignantly. 
f Art not ashamed to say so ? Why, I saw her but 
now at the window.' 

* Oh, if you saw her ' 

A sweet voice above said, * Stay him not, let 
him enter/ It was Margaret. 

Gerard ran up the stairs to her, and went to 
take her hand. 

She drew back hastily. 

He looked astounded. 

' I am displeased,' said she, coldly. ' What 

makes you here ? Enow you not the plague is in 

the town ¥ 

' Ay, dear Margaret : and came straightway to 

take our boy away.' 

* What, had he no mother V 

i How you speak to me ! I hoped you knew 
not.' 

i What, think you I leave my boy unwatched ? 
I pay a trusty woman that notes every change in 
his cheek when I am not here, and lets me know. 
I am his mother/ 

< Where is he?' 
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* In Rotterdam, I hope, ere this.' 

* Thank Heaven ! And why are you not 
there?* 

* I am not fit for the journey : never heed me ; 
go yon home on the instant: HI follow. For 
shame of yon to come here risking your precious 
life/ 

' It is not so precious as thine,' said Gerard. 
1 But let that pass ; we will go home together, 
and on the instant. 9 

' Nay, I have some matters to do in the town. 
Go thon at once ; and I will follow forthwith.* 

' Leave thee alone in a plague-stricken town ? 
To whom speak yon, dear Margaret T 

' Nay, then, we"shall quarrel, Gerard/ 

* Methinks I see Margaret and Gerard quarrel- 
ling ! Why, it takes two to quarrel, and we are 
but one/ 

With this Gerard smiled on her sweetly. But 
there was no kind responsive glance. She looked 
cold, gloomy, and troubled. He sighed, and sat 
patiently down opposite her with his face all 
puzzled and saddened. He said nothing: for he 
felt sure she would explain her capricious conduct, 
or it would explain itself. 
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Presently she rose hastily, and tried to reach her 
bedroom : but on the way she staggered and put 
out her hand. He ran to her with a cry of alarm. 
She swooned in his arms. He laid her gently on 
the ground, and beat her cold hands, and ran to 
her bedroom, and fetched water, and- sprinkled 
her pale face. His own was scarce less pale ; for 
in a basin he had seen water stained with blood : 
it alarmed him, he knew not why. She was a long 
time ere she revived, and when she did she found 
Gerard holding her hand, and bending over her 
with a look of infinite concern and tenderness. 
She seemed at first as if she responded to it, but 
the next moment her eyes dilated, and she cried, 
* Ah, wretch, leave my hand ; how dare you touch 
me?' 

« Heaven help her !' said Gerard. ' She is not 
herself/ 

4 You will not leave me, then, Gerard?' said 
she, faintly. 'Alas! why do I ask? Would I 

leave thee if thou wert At least, touch me not, 

and then I will let thee bide, and see the last of 
poor Margaret. She ne'er spoke harsh to thee 
before, sweetheart ; and she never will again.' 

' Alas I what mean these dark words, these 
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wild and troubled looks? 9 said Gerard, clasping 
his hands. 

* My poor Gerard,' said Margaret, « forgive me 
that I spoke so to thee. I am but a woman, and 
would have spared thee a sight will make thee 
weep/ She burst into tears. 'Ah, me!' she 
cried, weeping, * that I cannot keep grief from thee : 
there is a great sorrow before my darling, and this 
time I shall not be able to come and dry his eyes/ 

' Let it come, Margaret, so it touch not thee,* 
said Gerard, trembling. 

' Dearest,' said Margaret, solemnly, ' call now 
religion to thine aid and mine. I must have died 
before thee one day, or else outlived thee and so 
died of grief.' 

* Died ? thou die ? I will never let thee die* 
Where is thy pain ? What. is thy trouble ?' 

s The plague/ said she, calmly. Gerard uttered 
a cry of horror, and started to his feet : she read 
his thought. ' Useless,' said she, quietly. * My 
nose hath bled ; none ever yet survived to whom 
that came along with the plague. Bring no fools 
hither to babble over the body they cannot save. 
I am but a woman ; I love not to be stared at ; let 
none see me die but thee/ 
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And even with this a convulsion seized her, and 
she remained sensible but speechless a long time. 

And now for the first time Gerard began to 
realize the frightful truth, and he ran wildly to and 
fro, and cried to Heaven for help as drowning men 
cry to their fellow-creatures. She raised herself 
on her arm, and set herself to quiet him. 

She told him she had known the torture of 
hopes and fears, and was resolved to spare him 
that agony. * I let my mind dwell too much on 
the danger,' said she, ' and so opened my brain to 
it ; through which door when this subtle venom 
enters it makes short work. I shall not be spotted 
or loathsome, my poor darling ; God is good and 
spares thee that ; but in twelve hours I shall be a 
dead woman. Ah, look not so, but be a man ; be 
a priest ! Waste not one precious minute over my 
body; it is doomed; but comfort my parting 
soul.' 

Gerard sick and cold at heart kneeled down, 
and prayed for help from Heaven to do his duty. 

When he rose from his knees his face was pale 
and old, but deadly calm and patient. He went 
softly and brought her bed into the room, and laid 
her gently down and supported her head with 
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pillows. Then he prayed by her side the prayers 
for the dying, and she said Amen to each prayer. 
Then for some hours she wandered, but when the fell 
disease had quite made sure of its prey, her mind 
cleared; and she begged Gerard to shrive her; 
' For oh my conscience it is laden,' said she, sadly. 

* Confess thy sins to me, my daughter ; let 
there be no reserve/ 

* My father,* said she, sadly, *I have one great 
sin on my breast this many years. E'en now that 
death is at my heart I can scarce own it. But the 
Lord is debonair : if thou wilt pray to him, per- 
chance he may forgive me.' 

' Confess it first, my daughter.' 

a— alas!' 

'Confess it!' 

'I deceived thee. This many years I have de- 
ceived thee.' 

Here tears interrupted her speech. 

' Courage, my daughter, courage/ said Gerard, 
kindly, overpowering the lover in the priest. 

She hid her face in her hands, and with many 
sighs told him it was she who had broken down 
the hermit's cave with the help of Jorian KeteL 
*• I, shallow, did it but to hinder thy return thither ; 
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but when thou sawest therein the finger of God, I 
played the traitress, and said, " While he thinks so 
he will ne'er leave Gouda manse ;" and I held my 
tongue. Oh false heart' 

' Courage, my daughter ; thou dost exaggerate 
a trivial fault.' 

* Ah, but 'tis not all. The birds.' 

'Well?' 

' They followed thee not to Gouda by miracle 
but by my treason. I said, he will ne'er be quite 
happy without his birds that visited him in his 
cell ; and I was jealous of them, and cried, and 
said, these foul little things, they are my child's 
rivals. And I bought loaves of bread, and Jorian 
and me we put crumbs at the cave door, and thence 
went sprinkling them all the way to the manse, 
and there a heap. And my wiles succeeded, and 
they came, and thou wast glad, and I was pleased 
to see thee glad; and when thou sawest in my 
guile the finger of Heaven, wicked, deceitful I did 
hold my tongue. But die deceiving thee ? ah, uq, 
I could not. Forgive me if thou canst ; I was but 
a woman ; I knew no better at the time. 'Twas 
writ in my bosom with a very sunbeam, "'Tis 
good for him to bide at Gouda manse." ' 
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' Forgive thee, sweet innocent !' sobbed Gerard, 
* what have J to forgive ? Thou hadst a foolish 
froward child to guide to his" own weal, and didst 
all this for the best. I thank thee and bless thee. 
But as thy confessor, all deceit is ill in Heaven's 
pure eye. Therefore thou hast done well to con- 
fess and report it ; and even on thy confession and 
penitence the Church through me absolves thee. 
Pass to thy graver faults.' 

* My graver faults ? Alas ! alas ! Why, what 
have I done to compare ? I am not an ill woman, 
not a very ill one. If He can forgive me deceiv- 
ing thee, He can well forgive me all the rest ever 
I did.' 

m 

Being gently pressed, she said she was to blame 
not to have done more good in the world. 'I 
had just begun to do a little,' she said ; « and 
now I must go. But I repine not, since 'tis Hea- 
ven's wilL Only I am so afeard thou wilt miss 
me.' And at this she could not restrain her tears, 
though she tried hard. 

Gerard struggled with his as well as he could ; 
and knowing her life of piety, purity, and charity, 
and seeing that she could not in her present state 
realize any sin but her haying deceived him, gave 
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her fall absolution. Then he put the crucifix in 
her handy and, while he consecrated the oil, bade 
her fix her mind neither on her merits nor her 
demerits, but on Him who died for her on the 
tree. 

She obeyed him, with a look of confiding love 
and submission. 

And he touched her eyes with the consecrated 
oil, and prayed aloud beside her. 
Soon after she dozed. 

He watched beside her, more dead than alive 
himsel£ 

When the day broke she awoke, and seemed to 
acquire some energy* She begged him to look in 
her box for her marriage lines, and for a picture, 
and bring them both to her. He did so. She 
then entreated him by all they had suffered for 
each other, to ease her mind by making a solemn 
vow to execute her dying requests. 
He vowed to obey them to the letter. 
* Then, Gerard, let no creature come here to lay 
me out. I could not bear to be stared at ; my 
very corpse would blush. Also I would not be 
made a monster of for the worms to sneer at as 
well as feed on. Also my very clothes are tainted, 
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and shall to earth with me. I am a physician's 
daughter: and ill becomes me kill folk, being 
dead, which did so little good to men in the days 
of health ; wherefore lap me in lead, the way I 
am ; and bury me deep ! yet not so deep but what 
one day thou mayst find the way, and lay thy 
bones by mine. 

* Whiles I lived I went to Gouda but once or 
twice a week. It cost me not to go each day. 
Let me gain this by dying, to be always at dear 
Gouda-in the green kirkyard. 

6 Also they do say the spirit hovers where the 
body lies : I would have my spirit hover near thee, 
and the kirkyard is not far from the manse. I 
am so afeard some ill will happen thee, Margaret 
being gone. 

'And see, with mine own hands I place my 
marriage lines in my bosom. Let no living hand 
move them, on pain of thy curse and mine. Then, 
when the angel comes for me at the last day, he 
shall say, this is an honest woman, she hath her 
marriage lines (for you know I am your lawful 
wife though holy Church hath come between us), 
and he will set me where the honest women be, 
I will not sit among ill women, no, not in heaven ; 
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for their mind is not my mind, nor their soul my 
soul. I have stood, unbeknown, at my window, 
and heard their talk.' 

For some time she was unable to say any more, 
but made signs to him that she had not done. 

At last she recovered her breath, and bade him 
look at the picture. 

It was the portrait he had made of her when 
they were young together, and little thought to 
part so soon. He held it in his hands and looked 
at it, but could scarce see it. He had left it in 
fragments, but now it was whole. 

* They cut it to pieces, Gerard. But see, Love 
mocked at their knives. 

* I implore thee with my dying breath, let this 
picture hang ever in thine eye. 

* I have heard that such as die of the plague, 
unspotted, yet after death spots have been known 
to come out ; and, oh, I could not bear thy last 
memory of me to be so. Therefore, as soon as the 
breath is out of my body, cover my face with this 
handkerchief, and look at me no more till we 
meet again, 'twill not be so very long. promise.' 

* I promise/ said Gerard, sobbing. 

' But look on this picture instead. Forgive me ; 
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I am but a woman. I could not bear my face to 
lie a foul thing in thy memory. Nay, I must have 
thee still think me as fair as I was true. Hast 
called me an angel once or twice ; but be just ! 
did I not still tell thee I was no angel, but only a 
poor simple woman, that whiles saw clearer than 
thou because she looked but a little way, and that 
loves thee dearly, and never loved but thee, and 
now with her dying breath prays thee indulge her 
in this, thou that art a man.' 

* I will. I will. Each word, each wish is sacred.' 
' Bless thee ! Bless thee ! So then the eyes 

that now can scarce see thee, they are so troubled 
by the pest, and the lips that shall not touch thee 
to taint thee, will still be before thee, as they were 
when we were young and thou didst love me.' 

' When I did love thee, Margaret ! Oh, never 
loved I thee as now.' 

' Hast not told me so of late.' 

* Alas ! hath love no voice but words ? I was a 
priest ; I had charge of thy soul ; the sweet 
offices of a pure love were lawful ; words of love 
imprudent at the least. But now the good fight 
is won, ah me ! Oh my love, if thou hast lived 
doubting of thy Gerard's hearty die not so: for 
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never was woman loved bo tenderly as thou this 
ten years past.' 

f Calm thyself, dear one,' said the dying woman, 
with a heavenly smile. * I know it : only being 
but a woman, I could not die happy till I had 
heard thee say so. Ah, I have pined ten years 
for those sweet words. Hast said them ; and this 
is the happiest hour of my life. I had to die to 
get them ; well, I grudge not the price.' 

From this moment a gentle complacency rested 
on her fading features. But she did not speak. 

Then Gerard, who had loved her soul so many 
years, feared lest she should expire with a mind 
too fixed on earthly affection. ' Oh my daughter,' 
he cried, * my dear daughter, if indeed thou lovest 
me as I love thee, give me not the pain of seeing 
thee die with thy pious soul fixed on mortal 
things. 

* Dearest lamb of all my fold, for whose soul I 
must answer, oh think not now of mortal love, 
but of His who died for thee on the tree. Oh let 
thy last look be heavenwards, thy last word a 
word of prayer.' 

She turned a look of gratitude and obedience 
on him. ' What saint ?' she murmured : meaning, 
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doubtless, 'what saint should she invoke as an 

intercessor.* 
' He to whom the saints themselves do pray/ ( 

She turned on him one more sweet look of love \\ 

and submission, and put her pretty hands together 

in prayer likeachild. 
'JesuT 



This blessed word was her last. She lay with 
her eyes heavenwards, and her hands pat to- 
gether. 

Gerard prayed fervently for her passing spirit 
And when he had prayed a long time with his 
head averted, not to see her last breath, all seemed 
unnaturally still. He turned his head fearfully. 
It was so. 

She was gone. 

Nothing left him now, but the earthly shell of 
as constant, pure, and loving a spirit, as ever 
adorned the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A priest Is never more thoroughly a priest than 
in the chamber of death. Gerard did the last 
offices of the Church for the departed, just as he 
should have done them for his smallest parishioner. 
He did this mechanically, then sat down stupefied 
by the sudden and tremendous blow ; and not yet 
realizing the pangs of bereavement. Then in a 
transport of religious enthusiasm he kneeled and 
thanked Heaven for her Christian end. 

And then all his thought was to take her away 
from strangers, and lay her in his own churchyard. 
That very evening a covered cart with one horse 
started for Gouda, and in it was a coffin, and a 
broken-hearted man lying with his arms and chin 
resting on it 

The mourner's short-lived energy had exhausted 
itself in the necessary preparations, and now he 
lay crushed, clinging to the cold lead that held 
ber. 
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The man, of whom the cart was hired, walked 
by the horse's head, and did not speak to him, 
and when he baited the horse spoke but in a 
whisper, respecting that mate agony. But, when 
he stopped for the night, he and the landlord 
made a well-meaning attempt to get the mourner 
away to take some rest and food. Bnt Gerard 
repulsed them, and, when they persisted, almost 
snarled at them, like a faithful dog, and clung to 
the cold lead all night. So then they drew a 
cloak over him, and left him in peace. 

And at noon the sorrowful cart came up to the 
manse, and there were full a score of parishioners 
collected with one little paltry trouble or another. 
They had missed the parson already. And when 
they saw what it was, and saw their healer so 
stricken down, they raised a loud wail of grief, 
and it roused him from his lethargy of woe, and he 
saw where he was, and their faces, and tried to 
speak to them. * Oh my children ! my children !* 
he cried; but choked with anguish could say no 
more. 

Yet the next day, spite of all remonstrances, he 
buried her himself, and read the service with a 
yoice that only trembled now and then. Many 
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tears fell upon her grave. And when the service 
ended he stayed there standing like a statue, and 
the people left the churchyard out of respect. 

He stood like one in a dream, till the sexton, 
who was, as most men are, a fool, began to fill in 
the grave without giving him due warning. 

But at the sound of earth falling on her, Gerard 
uttered a piercing scream. 

The sexton forbore. 

Gerard staggered and put his hand to his breast. 
The sexton supported him, and called for help. 

Jorian Ketel, who lingered near, mourning his 
benefactress, ran into the churchyard, and the 
two supported Gerard into the manse. 

' Ah, Jorian ! good Jorian !' said he, ' something 
snapped within me ; I felt it, and I heard it : here 
Jorian, here :' and he put his hand to his breast . 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

A fortnight after this a pale, bowed figure 
entered the Dominican convent in the suburbs of 
Gouda, and sought speech with brother Ambrose, 
who governed the convent as deputy, the prior 
having lately died, and his successor, though 
appointed, not having arrived. 

The sick man was Gerard, come to end life as 
he began it He entered as a novice, on probation ; 
bat the truth was, he was a failing man, and knew 
it, and came there to die in peace, near kind and 
gentle Ambrose his friend, and the other monks to 
whom his house and heart had always been open. 

His manse was more than he could bear; it 
was too full of reminiscences of her. 

Ambrose, who knew his value, and his sorrow, 
was not without a kindly hope of curing him, and 
restoring him to his parish. With this view he 
put him in a comfortable cell over the gateway, 
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and forbade him to fast or practise any austeri- 
ties. 

But in a few days the new prio* arrived, and 
proved a very Tartar. At first he was absorbed in 
curing abuses, and tightening the general disci- 
pline ; but one day hearing the vicar of Gouda 
had entered the convent as a novice, he said, ' 'Tis 
well ; let him first give up his vicarage then, or 
go : Til no fat parsons in my house.' The prior 
then sent for Gerard, and he went to him ; and 
the moment they saw one another they both 
started. 

< Clement !' 

• Jerome !' 
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CHAPTER XXXTT. 

Jerome was as morose as ever in his general 
character ; but he had somewhat softened towards 
Gerard. All the time he was in England he had 
missed him more than he thought possible, and 
since then had often wondered what had become 
of him. What he heard in Gouda raised his feeble 
brother in his good opinion: above all that he 
had withstood the Pope and the Minorites on * the 
infernal heresy of the immaculate conception/ as 
he called it. But when one of his young monks 
told him with tears in his eyes the cause of 
Gerard's illness, all his contempt revived. * Dying 
for a woman ?' 

He determined to avert this scandal : he visited 
Clement twice a day in his cell, and tried all his 
old influence and all his eloquence to induce him 
to shake off this unspiritual despondency, and not 
rob the Church of his piety and his eloquence jA 
so critical a period. 
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Gerard heard him, approved his reasoning, 
admired his strength, confessed his own weakness, 
and continued visibly to wear away to the land of 
the leal. One day Jerome told him he had heard 
his story, and heard it with pride. 'But now/ 
said he, * you spoil it all, Clement : for this is the 
triumph' of earthly passion. Better have yielded 
to it, and repented, than resist it while she lived, 
and succumb under it now body and soul.' 

* Dear Jerome,' said Clement, so sweetly as to 
rob his remonstrance of the tone of remonstrance, 
* here, I think, you do me some injustice. Passion 
there is none: but a deep affection, for which I 
will not blush here, since I shall not blush for it 
in Heaven. Bethink thee, Jerome; the poor 
dog that dies of grief on his master's grave, is 
he guilty of passion? Neither am I. Passion 
had saved my life, and lost my souL She was my 
good angel : she sustained me in my duty and 
charity ; her face encouraged me in the pulpit : 
her lips soothed me under ingratitude. She 
intertwined herself with all that was good in my 
life : and after leaning on her so long, I could not 
go on alone. And, dear Jerome, believe me I am 
no rebel against Heaven. It is God's will to re- 
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lease me. When they threw the earth upon her 
poor coffin, something snapped within my bosom 
here that mended may not be. I heard it and 
I felt it And from that time, Jerome, no food 
that I put in my month had any savour. With 
my eyes bandaged now I could not tell thee which 
was bread, and which was flesh, by eating of it.' 

' Holy saints !* 

' And again, from that same hour my deep 
dejection left me, and I smiled again. I often 
smile — why? I read it thus: He in whose 
hands are the issues of life and death gave me 
that minute the great summons ; 'twas some cord 
of life snapped in me. He is very pitiful. I 
should have lived unhappy ; but He said " No ; 
enough is done, enough is suffered ; poor, feeble, 
loving servant, thy shortcomings are forgiven, thy 
sorrows touch thine end ; come thou to thy rest T 
I come, Lord, I come.' 

Jerome groaned. ' The Church had ever her 
holy but feeble servants,' he said. * Now would I 
give ten years of my life to save thine. But I see 
it may not be. Die in peace. 9 

. And so it was that in a few days more Gerard 
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lay a dying in a frame of mind so holy and happy, 
that more than one aged saint was there to garner 
*' his dying words. In the evening he had seen 
Giles, and begged him not to let poor Jack starve : 
and to see that little Gerard's trustees did their 
duty, and to kiss his parents for him, and to send 
Denys to his friends in Burgundy : ' Poor tiling, 
he will feel so strange here without his comrade/ 
And after that he had an interview with Jerome 
alone. What passed between them was never 
distinctly known ; but it must have been something 
remarkable ; for Jerome went from the door 
with his hands crossed on his breast, his high head 
lowered, and sighing as he went. 

The two monks, that watched with him till 
matins, related that all through the night he broke 
out from time to time in pious exclamations, and 
praises, and thanksgivings : only once they said he 
wandered, and thought he saw her walking in green 
meadows with other spirits clad in white, and 
beckoning him; and they all smiled and beck- 
oned him. And both these monks said (but 
it might have been fancy) that just before dawn 
there came three light taps against the wall, one 
after another, very slow; and the dying man 
heard them, and said ' I come, love, I come.' 
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This much is certain, that Gerard did utter 
these words, and prepare for his departure, having 
uttered them. He sent for all the monks who at 
that hour were keeping vigil. They came, and 
hovered like gentle spirits round him with holy 
words. Some prayed in silence for him with their 
faces touching the ground, others tenderly sup- 
ported his head. But when one of them said 
something about his life of self-denial and 
charity, he stopped him, and addressing them all 
said, * My dear brethren, take note that he, who 
here dies so happy, holds not these newfangled 
doctrines of man's merit. Oh, what a miserable 
hour were this to me an if I did! Nay, but I 
hold with the Apostles, and their pupils in the 
Church, the ancient fethers, that " we are justified, 
not by our own wisdom, or piety, or the works we 
have done in holiness of heart, but by faith." '* 

Then there was a silence, and the monks looked 
at one another significantly. 

* Please you sweep the floor,' said the dying 
Christian in a voice to which all its clearness and 
force seemed supernaturally restored. 

* He was citing from Clement of Eome — 

' 6v 5t kavrwy tincaiovfxeOa ovde 8m ttjs rjfierfpas <ro<f>ias f 4) 
cwfjSctas, ^ epyoiv &v KartipycurafitOa tv 6<rumiTi Kaptiias, aWa 
Bun mis TMrrewj.' — Epist. ad Corinth., i. 32. 
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They instantly obeyed, not without a sentiment 

of awe and curiosity. 

' Make me a great cross with wood ashes/ 
They strewed the ashes in form of a great cross 

upon the floor, 

' Now lay me down on it : for so will I die.' 
And they took him gently from his bed, and 

laid him on the cross of wood ashes. 

' Shall we spread out thine arms, dear brother ?' 
' Now God forbid ! Am I worthy of that ?' 

He lay silent, but with his eyes raised in 
ecstasy. 

Presently he spoke half to them, half to himself. 
* Oh,' he said with a subdued but concentrated 
rapture, ' I feel it buoyant. It lifts me floating in 
the sky whence my merits had sunk me like 
lead.' 

Day broke ; and displayed his face cast upward 
in silent rapture, and his hands together; likfe 
Margaret's. 

And just about the hour she died he spoke his 
last word in this world. 

< Jesu I' 
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And even with that word — he fell asleep. . 



They laid him oat for his last resting-place. 

Under his linen they found a horse-hair dirt 
' Ah !' cried the young monks, * behold a saint V 

Under the hair cloth they found a long thick 
tress of auburn hair. 

They started, and were horrified; and a babel 
of voices arose, Borne condemning, some excusing. 

In the midst of which Jerome came in, and, 
hearing the dispute, turned to an ardent young 
monk called Basil, who was crying scandal the 
loudest. ' Basil/ said he, 'is she alive or dead 
that owned this hair T 

4 How may I know, father?* 

' Then for aught you know it may be the relic 
of a saint ?' 

' Certes it may be/ said Basil sceptically. 

'You have then broken our rule, which saith 
4i Put ill construction on no act done by a brother 
which can be construed innocently." Who are 
you to judge such a man as this *as? go to your 
cell, and stir not out for a week by way of pe- 



nance.* 
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He then carried off the lock of hair. 

And when the coffin was to be closed, he cleared 
the cell : and put the tress upon the dead man's 
bosom. 'There, Clement,' said he to the dead 
face. And set himself a penance for doing it; 
and nailed the coffin up himself. 

The next day Gerard was buried in Gouda 
churchyard. The monks followed him in proces- 
sion from the convent. Jerome, who was evi- 
dently carrying out the wishes of the deceased, 
read the service. The grave was a deep one, and 
at the bottom of it was a lead coffin. Poor 
Gerard's, light as a feather (so wasted was he), was 
lowered, and placed by the side of it. 

After the service Jerome said a few words to 
the crowd of parishioners that had come to take 
the last look at their best friend. When he spoke 
of the virtues of the departed, loud wailing and 
weeping burst forth, and tears fell upon the coffin 
like rain. 

The monks went home. Jerome collected them 
in the refectory and spoke to them thus: 'We 
have this day laid a saint in the earth. The con- 
vent will keep his trentals, but will feast, not fast; 
for our good brother is freed from the burden of 

vol. rv. 2 f 
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the flesh ; his labours are over, and he has entered 
into his joyful rest. I alone shall fast, and do 
penance: for to my shame I say it, I was un- 
just to him, and knew not his worth, till it was too 
late. And you, young monks, be not curious to 
inquire whether a lock he bore on his bosom was 
a token of pure affection, or the relic of a saint ; 
but remember the heart he wore beneath : most 
of all, fix your eyes upon his life, and conversation ; 
and follow them ail ye may : for he was a holy 
man.' 

Thus after life's fitful fever these true lovers 
were at peace. The grave, kinder to them than 
the Church, united them for ever : and now a man 
of another age and nation, touched with their fate, 
has laboured to build their tombstone, and rescue 
them from long and unmerited oblivion* 

He asks for them your sympathy, but not your 
pity. 

No, put this story to a wholesome use. 

Fiction must often give false views of life and 
death. Here as it happens, curbed by history, 
she gives you true ones. Let the barrier, that 
kept these true lovers apart, prepare you for this, 
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that here on earth there will nearly always be 
some obstacle or other to your perfect happiness ; 
to their early death apply your Keason and your 
Faith, by way of exercise and preparation. For if 
you cannot bear to be told that these died young, 
who, had they lived a hundred years, would still 
be dead, how shall you bear to see the gentle, the 
loving, and the true, glide from your own bosom 
to the grave, and fly from your house to heaven? 

Yet this is in store for you. In every age the 
Master of life and death, who is kinder as well 
as wiser than we are, has transplanted to heaven, 
young, earth's sweetest flowers. 

I ask your sympathy then for their rare con- 
stancy, and pure affection, and their cruel separa- 
tion by a vile heresy * in the bosom of the Church ; 
but not your pity for their early, but happy end. 
L Beati sunt qui in Domino moriuntur. 



Celibacy of the Clergy, an invention truly fiendish. 
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CHAPTEE XXXHI. 

In compliance with a custom I despise, but have 
not the spirit to resist, I linger on the stage to 
pick up the smaller fragments of humanity I have 
1 scattered about : i. e. some of them, for the way- 
side characters have no claim on me ; they have 
served their turn if they have persuaded the 
reader that Gerard travelled from Holland to 
Kome through human beings, and not through a 
population of dolls. 

Eli and Catherine lived to a great age : lived so 
long that both Gerard and Margaret grew to be 
dim memories. Giles also was longaevpus; he 
went to the court of Bavaria, and was alive there 
at ninety, but had somehow turned into bones and 
leather, trumpet toned. 

Cornelis, free from all rivals, and forgiven long 
ago by his mother, who clung to him more and 
more now all her brood was scattered, waited, and 
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waited, and waited, for his parents' decease. But 
Catherine's shrewd word came true : ere die and 
her mate wore out, this worthy rusted away. At 
sixty-five he lay dying of old age in his mother's 
arms, a hale woman of eighty-six. He had lain 
unconscious a while ; but came to himself in artir 
cub mortis, and seeing her near him, told her how 
he would transform the shop and premises as soon 
as they should be his. ' Yes, my darling,' said the 
poor old woman, soothingly ; and in another mi- 
nute he was clay : and that clay was followed to 
the grave by all the feet whose shoes he had 
waited for. 

Denys, broken-hearted at his comrade's death, 
was glad to return to Burgundy, and there a small 
pension the court allowed him kept him until un- 
expectedly he inherited a considerable sum from a 
relation. He was known in his native place for 
many years as a crusty old soldier, who could tell 
good stories of waj, when he chose ; and a bitter 
railer against women. 

Jerome, disgusted with northern laxity, retired 
to Italy, and, having high connections, became at 
seventy a mitred abbot. He put on the screw of 
discipline : his monks revered and hated him. He 
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ruled with iron rod ten years. And one night he 
died, alone ; for he had not found the way to a 
single heart The Vulgate was on his pillow, and 
the crucifix in his hand, and on his lips something 
more like a smile, than was ever seen there while 
he lived ; so that, methinks, at that awful hour he 
was not quite alone.. Bequiescat in pace. The 
Master he served has many servants, and they 
have many minds, and now and then a faithful one 
will be a surly one, as it is in these our mortal 
mansions. 

The yellow-haired laddie, Gerard Gerardson, 
belongs not to Fiction but to History. She has 
recorded his birth in other terms than mine. 
Over the tailor's house in the Brede Kirk Straet 
she has inscribed :— 

'Haec est parva domus natus qua 
magnus Erasmus ;' 

and she has written half a dozen lives of him. But 
there is something left for her yet to do. She has 
no more comprehended magnum Erasmum, than 
any other pigmy comprehends a giant, or partisan 
a judge. 
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First scholar and divine of his epoch, he was 
also the heaven-born dramatist of his century. 
Some of the best scenes in this new book are from 
his mediaeval pen, and illumine the pages where 
they come ; for the words of a genius, so high as 
his are not born to die : their immediate work 
upon mankind fulfilled, they may seem to lie 
torpid ; but, at each fresh shower of intelligence 
Time pours upon their students, they prove their 
immortal race: they revive, they spring from 
the dust of great libraries ; they bud, they flower, 
they fruit, they seed, from generation to genera- 
toin, and from age to age. 



THE END. 



. 
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